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The Medallion Painter? 


D. A. AMYX 


Corinthian kylixes with figure-decoration, as 
Payne has observed,’ were not produced until after 
the beginning of the Middle Corinthian period. 
Before that time, the dominant type of cup was 
decorated only with linear patterns and had a 
different shape, which originated in Protocorinthian 
ware but persisted into the Early Corinthian period.* 
The figured cups which Payne lists in his Catalogue 
are therefore distributed between the Middle and 
Late Corinthian periods (NC 975-998; NC 1342- 
1348), with the suggestion that three of those in 
the former series (NC 992-993 and 998) might 
rather be late Corinthian. 

Payne’s classification of the Middle Corinthian 
cups recognizes five principal subdivisions, formed 
according to subject matter and syntax of decora- 
tion. The first two consist of vases with only 
animal-frieze decoration, with and without ex- 
terior rays at the base of the bowl. The last three 
comprise the Gorgoneion Group, which is divided 
again according to the subject found in the in- 
terior medallion: Gorgoneion of Type A; Gor- 
goneion of Type B; and “With different central 
motives.” Payne sees in these kylixes “some of the 
finest Corinthian vases,” and adds that “the best 
of the series is contained in the Gorgoneion Group” 
(NC 986-998), emphasizing also the importance 
of the latter’s influence upon Attic cups of the 
Komast Group.* 

Payne’s stylistic groupings, so far as they go, 

1 This paper is part of a broader study of Corinthian vase- 
painting, still in progress, which was much advanced by 
travels in 1957-1959 with the support of a Fulbright Research 
Grant to Greece and a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowship. The Committee on Research at the University 
of California (Berkeley) has helped substantially by author- 
izing grants in aid of my research. To the many museum 
officials and other scholars who have helped in various in- 
dispensable ways, I am warmly grateful. Among those whose 
cooperation has contributed directly to the composition of 
this article, I am most obligated to Mrs. C. Karouzou (Athens, 
National Museum); Mr. Peter Corbett (London, British 
Museum); Drs. C. C. Vermeule and Hazel Palmer (Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts); Dr. J. H. C. Kern (Leyden, Archae- 
ological Museum); Professor Iole Bovio Marconi and Dr. 
Vincenzio Tusa (Palermo, National Museum); Drs. Niels 


Breitenstein and Helle Salskov (Copenhagen, National Mu- 
seum); and Professor A. Greifenhagen (Berlin, Ehemals Staat- 
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are applied within this same framework. The two 
vases in his first group of animal-frieze kylixes 
(NC 975-976) are given to one artist, who is 
credited also with the decoration of the head-pyxis 
NC 882. A single hand is recognized in the exe- 
cution of three of the gorgoneia of Type A (NC 
986-987, 989), to another are assigned all those of 
Type B (NC gg0-993). Among the latter, the ex- 
teriors of NC ggo-991, and “probably” also NC 
993, are given to one painter, who is said “prob- 
ably,” in addition, to have decorated the krater 
NC 1195. Payne suggests, further, that the two 
types of gorgoneia were the work of “gorgoneion 
specialists,” since the exteriors of NC 986-987 and 
989 are not by one hand. The Late Corinthian 
cups (NC 1342-1345) are said to be “late deriva- 
tives” of the Middle Corinthian class with animal 
decoration. Hence Payne’s typological and stylistic 
groupings agree closely, except for attributions 
which in two cases extend to vases other than 
kylixes. 

Making full use of Payne’s treatment of the sub- 
ject, and of material which has since become 
known, it is possible now to progress farther with 
the stylistic classification of the cups. Much more 
study is needed before a comprehensive account 
can be given; but what can be said now consider- 
ably alters some of the impressions, and should 
help to clarify some of the problems, arising from 
Payne’s discussion of the kylixes. One of the re- 


liche Museen). To Professor J. L. Benson I owe a special 
debt of thanks for his geuerosity in sharing freely his fund 
of photographs, notes and ideas concerning Corinthian vases; 
and, although my conclusions differ from his in some partic- 
ulars, my indebtedness to his published works is extensive 
and obvious. My colleague, Professor J. K. Anderson, has 
read and improved my text. This slight essay is much less 
than it ought to be for the occasion, but I offer it as a 
token of gratitude and affection to my friend and teacher 
for thirty years, Professor H. R. W. Smith. 

2 Payne, Humfry, Necrocorinthia (Oxiord 1931), 296, 310-11. 
Hereafter, “Payne” for text, “NC” for Catalogue numbers in 
that book. 

8 Payne, 23-24. He suggests the possibility that there were 
Early Corinthian “black vases” of the new shape, but these 
are not very securely placed. 

* Beazley, ABV 23-27. 


Cf. Payne, 194-201, 310-11. 
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sults of the present investigation is to show that 
the style of decoration is not necessarily bound to 
Payne’s typological subdivisions. Another is to 
push further outward from the kylixes to vases 
of different shapes, and thus to anchor the cups 
more securely within the stylistic structure of 
Corinthian vase-painting. The newly identified 
painter who is here introduced, together with some 
notes about his companions and followers, ad- 
mirably serves both these ends, and helps to break 
down the barriers, now seen to be largely artificial, 
which have tended to keep the kylixes apart as a 
special class, not clearly integrated into the main 
course of development in Corinthian vase-painting. 
It is true that, in Corinthian vase-painting, some 
of the most highly accomplished and most care- 
fully rendered figure-work is to be found on the 
kylixes. During the Middle Corinthian period, 
when much of the ware was dominated by routine 
animal-frieze decoration, the painters of the best 
kylixes achieved a degree of excellence which rivals 
contemporary Attic style, and which indeed was 
thought worthy of imitation by leading Attic 
vase-painters. The decoration of Corinthian kylixes 
became, in the end, pitifully degraded, but at its 
best it displays a virtuosity approaching that of the 
best black-figure vase-painting anywhere produced. 
It is true, also, that among Corinthian kylixes 
those of the Gorgoneion Group exhibit the most 
ambitious choice of themes and the greatest re- 
finement of style. Yet there are examples with 
different interior subjects which are equally fine 
and which must come from the same workshops, 
even the same hands, as those which produced the 
“Gorgoneion Cups.” There are also humbler vases, 
lacking exterior rays, lacking human figures in 
their friezes, lacking interior medallions, complete 
outcasts from “Gorgoneion” company in Payne’s 
listings, which were decorated by these same hands. 
The work of our new painter is a case in point. 
Our study begins with the kylix Boston MFA 
12.422 (NC 998: Gorgoneion Group, C, “with dif- 
ferent central motives”), which has in its interior 
medallion a woman’s head to left, the face drawn 
in outline technique (pl. 1, a). The lady has been 
justly admired, and she has been published more 
than once,® but the outside of the vase is here 
illustrated for the first time (pls. 1, b and 2, a). 
On one side is shown a flying bird to left, between 


5 Fairbanks, no. 479, pl. 46; Payne, 113 fig. 39 bis (wrongly 
captioned; interchange titles with fig. 35 E); Arthur Lane, 
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sirens with sickle-shaped wings; on the other, a 
swan to right with raised wings, between griffin- 
birds with raised wings; under each handle, a 
panther to right. As in the medallion, the filling 
ornament is very sparse. The lip is reserved, with 
three horizontal bands in its upper part. Below the 
frieze there are no rays—only bands of varying 
thickness. Looking only at the outside of this vase, 
we might not be inclined to grant it any special 
importance. 

It is the frieze, however, that leads us to other 
vases by the same painter. An immediately obvious 
attribution is the kylix Athens NM 642 (CC 570; 
NC 080: in Payne’s second class of animal-frieze 
kylixes), which is similar to the Boston cup in 
shape and syntax of decoration, but failed (through 
its medallion) to gain entry into the Gorgoneion 
Group. The central medallion is a whirligig pat- 
tern. Outside; in the animal frieze, one side (pl. 
2, c) has a swan to right with raised wings, be- 
tween griffin-birds with raised wings, at their left 
a panther to right (pl. 4, d); on the other side (pl. 
3, a), there is a boar to right between lions; at their 
left a swan to right, with wings raised. Again, 
the filling ornament is scanty. Every comparable 
element in this frieze shows clearly that it is by 
the same hand as that on the Boston kylix: the 
swans, the griffin-birds, and especially the panthers, 
which have identical (and quite characteristic) 
markings on their bodies and faces. A second kylix, 
Athens NM 643 (CC 569; NC 981: placed in the 
same grouping as the last) (pl. 2, b), can be added 
with equal certainty. In its decoration and syntax 
it is like NM 642, except that there are concentric 
circles in its reserved interior medallion. On this vase, 
there are no quadrupeds: on each side, a swan to 
right, with raised wings, between sirens with raised 
wings; under each handle, a swan standing to right. 
The repetition of the same scheme on both sides 
of the vase, and the elimination of all but winged 
creatures, forewarns of the stagnation which af- 
flicted Corinthian kylixes after a certain point in 
their history, but here the style is still far from 
degenerate. 


These three vases seem in the main to represent 
ordinary work of an artist who could do better. 
If they were all that we had, we might not be 
greatly impressed, in spite of the finely rendered 
head inside the Boston kylix. But there is more 


Greek Pottery (London 1948) pl. 27, B. 
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to come. From the animal friezes on these three 
cups, we are able now to see that the same artist 
must also have painted one of the best vases of 
the Gorgoneion Group, Athens NM 641 (CC 623; 
NC 988) (pls. 2, d; 3, bc; 4, e; 6, a).® Inside, 
there is a gorgoneion; then, spaced out a little 
against the black background, a reserved band 
containing a lotus-palmette chain. On the lip, in- 
side, a battlement pattern, the spaces filled with 
squares, these in turn quartered and filled with 
dots. Outside, the lip has stepped zigzags; on the 
bowl are two friezes; below these, rays. The upper 
frieze has, on one side, ten hoplites in battle: from 
left to right, a pair in which one runs away to left; 
a group of three, the middle one running to right; 
a pair fighting over a fallen warrior; and, at ex- 
treme right, a confronted pair. Four of the shields 
show their blazons (whirligig, three times; frontal 
bull’s head flanked by birds), a fifth is represented 
in profile view. In the field are five flying birds. 
The other side shows three quadrigas, the horses 
moving leftward at a walk; in each chariot box, 
a hoplite and a helmeted charioteer (three blazons: 
each, whirligig). In the field, three flying birds, a 
lizard, and an eagle standing to right with head 
turned back. Under one handle there is a siren to 
right, with wings spread; under the other, a floral 
pattern between sirens with wings raised. The 
style is magnificent throughout. The secondary 
frieze consists of two main groups of animals, each 
symmetrically arranged: below the battle scene, 
siren between sirens, between lions; under the 
chariots, swan between griffin-birds, between 
panthers; separating the two groups, a flying bird 
to right, and a bird standing to right, with head 
turned; no filling ornament, save for one dot. 
The lower frieze of Athens NM 641 has most 
of the repertory needed to fill the friezes on the 
lesser vases, and in similar arrangements; and 
the style, though more deliberate, is identical with 
theirs. On Athens NM 642 (pls. 2, c; 4, d), the se- 
quence, panther, griffin-bird, swan, griffin-bird, has 
its exact counterpart below the chariots on Athens 
NM 641 (pls. 2, d; 4, ¢), and the lions on the 
other side (pl. 3, a) agree significantly with those 
below the battle scene (pl. 3, b). The creatures of 
the other two vases fit equally well into this com- 
parison: swans, griffin-bird, sirens and flying birds 
all bear the mark of one painter’s hand. The four 


6 Details, Payne, pl. 32, 3-4 and 311, fig. 153; detail (sirens 
below handle), AM 62 (1937) pl. 66, 2. 
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vases are certainly works of one artist, who has 
given his best efforts to his more important pieces, 
relaxing a little on the minor ones. I have named 
him the Medallion Painter, after the head inside 
the Boston kylix. 

The peculiar stylistic qualities of our painter 
can best be grasped by contrasting the work of 
other decorators of kylixes (to be discussed further 
below). Cups by the Painter of Berlin 4508 (pl. 
4, a), the Cavalcade Painter (pl. 4, b), and the 
Painter of Brussels A 2182 (pl. 4, c) illustrate a 
variety of styles all related to but distinctly not 
that of our artist. The last of these three is a 
close follower, but even in his case the difference 
is manifest. 

That the Medallion Painter decorated vases 
other than kylixes is established, first of all, by 
two unpublished fragmentary examples, both from 
the Corinthian kerameikos.’ One of these is the 
kotyle Corinth KP 2324: five non-joining groups 
of fragments, with stepped zigzags in the handle- 
zone, then an animal frieze, then rays. In the 
animal frieze were panthers, griffin-birds, sirens; 
rosette above one panther’s back. The style, in 
what remains, is typical of the Medallion Painter. 
The fragmentary plate, Corinth KP 247, is also 
surely his. The style is better than that of the 
kotyle, and especially interesting because of the 
use of filling ornament. Inside, there is, at the cen- 
ter, an octofoil pattern of alternating buds and 
flowers; then two-row dicing, between bands; then 
an animal frieze, the creatures’ heads toward the 
center; and, on the curve of the rim, a heavy 
stepped zigzag pattern between bands. In the 
frieze are parts of a swan, a panther, and a siren, 
all to right; thick filling ornament, comprised 
mostly of regular rosettes (none with centers). On 
the exterior are concentric bands, with something 
(now effaced) at the middle. The style, again, 
typically represents our painter, and is evidently 
closest to the stage of the fine kylix Athens NM 
641. 

The six pieces thus far attributed are all Middle 
Corinthian, or at least not obviously Late (but cf. 
Payne on NC 998), but they extend over much 
of the Middle period. The earliest is perhaps the 
plate in Corinth, though it should not be much 
earlier than the kylix Athens NM 641. The other 
kylixes are later; the latest is apparently Athens 


™To be published in Corinth XV: 3, The Potters’ Quarter: 


The Vases, by Agnes N. Stillwell and J. L. Benson. 
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NM 643. The kotyle is also late. Even within the 
limits of these vases, we can see that the Medal- 
lion Painter was an artist of some consequence. 
Furthermore, the painting on the most richly 
decorated kylix, Athens NM 641, is already that 
of a mature artist with fully ingrained habits of 
style. For the beginning of his career, we might 
justifiably look toward still earlier vases, and— 
aided by the hint that the Corinth fragments have 
given us—among vases of different shapes. 

It is of course known that other painters of 
Corinthian kylixes did not confine their work to 
the decoration of cups. For instance, Payne had 
seen that the painter of the kylixes NC 990-991 
and 993 probably also decorated the ‘tagmentary 
krater NC 1195,° but kylixes and kraters have 
affinities of subject matter and of treatment that 
would lead us,to expect to find the same painters 
at work on both shapes. A more striking case, also 
noticed by Payne, is that of the artist who painted, 
besides the kylixes NC 975-976, the head-pyxis Ber- 
lin Inv. 4507. (NC 882),° which has animal-frieze 
decoration and thick filling ornament. With such 
precedent to guide s, we may be encouraged to 
search in areas that might otherwise have seemed 
unpromising for further evidence of our painter’s 
career, keeping in mind that the style of the ani- 
mals or figures is more significant than the first 
outward aspect of the vase. 

This approach should lead us to examine closely 
two large lekanoid bowls in the British Museum, 
Nos. 61.4-25.46 and 61.4-25.45 (NC 716-717), at- 
tributed to one hand by Payne.*® Each has a 
gorgoneion inside, in the medallion, with an animal 
frieze around it; outside, each has an animal frieze, 
and rays at the base. Both have heavy, neat filling 
ornament, consisting mainly of regularly shaped 
rosettes, the largest of which have double incised 
centers. One of the two, NC 716 (pls. 5 and 7; detail, 
Payne, pl. 24, 6) has, inside, around the medallion, 
siren between sphinxes, between panthers, goat to 
left; outside, standing human figure between 
sphinxes, between panthers, bull to left, lion facing 
boar, panther facing stag; vertical zigzags at rim, 
stepped zigzags on top of lip. On the other (pls. 6, 
b; 8; 12, b; 13, c): inside, in frieze, siren between si- 
rens, between panthers, panther facing goat; outside, 
banqueter on couch, six padded dancers, panther 

8 See infra. ® See infra. 


10J. L. Benson, Die Geschichte der korinthischen Vasen 
(Basel 1953) (hereafter GKV) 36, List 50, ““Gorgoneionmaler.” 
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to left, small swan to left (standing above ground- 
line), boar flanked by two attacking lions; on top 
of lip, zigzag line; outside, below lip, stepped zig- 
zags. These are companion pieces, both found at 
Camirus, and of nearly the same size (diam. in- 
cluding handles 0.363 m.). Unity of hand is patent, 
but the style is heavily ornate, showing deliberate 
variation of details, even among the figures of the 
individual vases (e.g., in heads of panthers, fore- 
legs of all felines). This variation is important, 
for it yields a repertory of different renderings 
guaranteed to issue from this one hand. 

There is a third vase, of equally ambitious 
style and grandiose scale, which goes readily into 
place beside the two bowls as a work by the same 
painter. This is the huge tall-necked oinochoe 
(pls. 9-10) in Palermo, from Selinus (NC 1095),” 
with decorated neck, and four animal friezes on 
the body. In the hollows of its trefoil lip-molding 
are two big eyes (compare those of the gorgoneia 
in NC 716-717). On the neck there is a large 
winged Artemis grasping a swan and a ram, be- 
tween seated sphinxes; under the ram, a swan 
with wings raised, shown upside down. The 
friezes on the body are filled with a rich variety 
of subjects—a lion, panthers, goats, a ram, a doe, 
a boar, sirens, owls, cocks, a flying bird, and a 
Boread. Heavy, careful filling ornament, exactly 
as on the two bowls, and animals in the same 
style. There is again variation of details, within 
the repertory of this vase, and the renderings are 
not uniformly careful. Nevertheless, the hand can 
be no other than that which decorated the bowls. 
Although Payne placed this vase in Middle Corin- 
thian, it appears to be only slightly later than the 
bowls. All three form a closely knit group, and 
all must be roughly contemporaneous, standing on 
the borderline between Early and Middle Corin- 
thian. Here, again, the stamp of a major artist is 
evident in the quality of the style, which is far 
superior to that of most decoration on multiple- 
frieze oinochoai. 

To seek a connection between the painter of 
the London gorgoneion bowls and the Medallion 
Painter might, in view of the great contrast in 
their general effect, seem rash. On the one hand, 
we have a rich, bold, colorfully varied style which 
spreads itself over large vases; on the other, a 

11 Payne compared the general effect with that of his pl. 24, 2 


(NC 746): did he mean “pl. 24, 6”? Also, his description of 
the figures on the neck is not quite accurate. 
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highly refined, miniaturistic, well-habituated style 
confined mostly to kylixes. In the former case, the 
emphasis is on the animal friezes, heavily drawn 
and thickly packed with filling ornament; in the 
latter, the most elaborate piece stresses human fig- 
ures in action, subordinating the animals, and dis- 
pensing almost entirely with filling ornament. But 
we have been prepared to some extent for such 
contrasts by the example of other kylix-painters; 
we have already found one animal-frieze vase 
(the plate in Corinth) with thick filling ornament 
that was decorated by the Medallion Painter; and 
there is a gap in time between the two groupings 
which allows room for stylistic development. If 
we begin carefully to compare the renderings of 
individual figures, an underlying agreement comes 
to light which nullifies these outward differences. 

Let us look first at the panthers. A good example 
is that at the right of the main symmetrical group- 
ing on the outside of NC 716 (pl. 7), which we 
may set beside the similarly placed panther below 
the chariot scene on Athens NM 641 (pl. 2, d). 
Is there not a significant correspondence in many 
essential parts of the structure, and especially in 
the lines of the face, which are characteristic of 
the Medallion Painter? One of the panthers in- 
side the same bowl, at right of sphinx (pl. 5; detail, 
Payne, pl. 24, 6) shows these same renderings; and 
again, the panther at right of siren on the inside of 
NC 717 (pl. 6, b), although the face is different, 
shows in its forelegs exactly the same simplified 
rendering—which became habitual—as that on 
Athens NM 641 (pl. 2, d). On the kylix, too, one 
of the fuller patterns of lines appearing in the 
forelegs of certain animals on the bowls is found 
in the lion at left in the main grouping below the 
battle scene (pl. 3, b). Notice also that on both 
sides of our comparison there is the same tendency 
to vary the shape of the shoulder enclosure, which 
is now rounded, now angular, on the same vase. 
But the panthers’ faces are most instructive. 
On the bowls, these are rendered with consider- 
able variation of details, but in general accordance 
with two basic types, those of the panthers to the 
left and the right of the central grouping inside 
NC 716 (pl. 5; Payne, pl. 24, 6). The type which 
becomes fixed on the kylixes is that. of the panther 
facing left at the right side of this grouping. 

12 Contrast, for example, Payne, pl. 23, 5 (Walters Painter); 


pl. 24, 3 (unattributed); pl. 31, 2-4 (Boar Hunt Painter); or 
any others that may come to hand. 
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Or take the lions and the boar on the outside of 
NC 717 (pl. 8), and compare this trio with that 
on one side of Athens NM 642 (pl. 3, a). There 
are differences in some particulars, especially in 
the lions, but even these show systematic likeness 
in several important respects, and they differ in 
ways which could easily be attributed to internal 
variations (forelegs of lions in NC 717) or to 
stylistic development (softer, generally simplified 
renderings on Athens NM 642). The boars are 
decisive. If we saturate our eyes with the qualities 
of the three boars on the earlier vases, NC 716 
(pl. 7), NC 717 (pl. 8), and NC 1095 (pls. 9-10), 
and then move to that on the kylix (pl. 3, a), we 
can see that, despite any specific differences of 
rendering, they are so alike in their most charac- 
teristic elements as to make dual or multiple 
authorship incredible. One can range 
through the whole of Corinthian vase-painting, in 
search of parallels that will shake this unity, with- 
out finding the like of these animals.’* Such com- 
parisons could be multipled, in each case showing 
essential likeness, and no differences that cannot 
be explained as variations or phases within the 
context of a single style. One last comparison may 
be specified: is there not a significant resemblance, 
in the form of the ears, between the gorgoneia of 
NC 716-717 and the medallion head in the Boston 
kylix? 


These likenesses, which are organic, can only 


wholly 


mean that the relationship here under scrutiny is 
not that of a teacher to a pupil, but of different 
stages in the career of one artist, the Medallion 
Painter. The criteria which determine this answer 
are not those of absolute congruity in every detail, 
but of a different sort of consistency.’* In Corin- 
thian animal-frieze decoration, variation of de- 
tails is extremely common, even within the reper- 
tory of a single vase, and carbon-copy likenesses 
occur mainly in routine work. The stronger the 
artist and the more careful his work, the more 
deliberate and conscious the variations are likely 
to be. Patricia Lawrence, in her study of “The 
Corinthian Chimaera Painter,” has found exactly 
the right words to describe this phenomenon:** 
“The Chimaera Painter’s style is identifiable less 


by identical renderings of corresponding parts 


than by its idiosyncracies and varied schemes 


18 Consistency of types and themes is of course not what is 
meant. 
14 Lawrence, AJA 63 


(1959) 350. 
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which become recognizable as creations of one 
artist’s hand and imagination.” A good example 
of the difficulty which one encounters if one de- 
mands identical renderings is seen in the friezes on 
the body and lid of the kotyle-pyxis Paris, Musée 
Rodin TC 607, attributed by Miss Lawrence to the 
Chimaera Painter." In the whole number of ani- 
mals on that vase, scarcely any two can be found 
in which all of the incised details match at all 
closely. Other Corinthian vase-painters show this 
same “will to vary,” and yet their hands are recog- 
nizable on valid grounds: identically repeated 
renderings of details having a certain complexity; 
variations within a definable range of patterns 
(ringing changes on a basic theme), established 
by certain constellations of details differing from 
those which are found on other Corinthian vases; 
and the arrangements and configurations of all the 
elements, so put together as to produce a certain 
unity of effect which bespeaks the hand and mind 
of a single artist. It is on such grounds that the 
attribution of the bowls and the oinochoe to the 
Medallion Painter is inescapable. 

Development is also an important factor. The 
unity of the three early vases is in fact easily estab- 
lished. In spite of all variations, there are so many 
identical renderings in the two bowls that they 
must belong together as works of one hand. The 
possibility of two companions working closely 
together is negated by the fact that the internal 
variations (e.g., in heads, bodies and legs of 
panthers) are carried over from one vase to the 
other in completely inextricable fashion. Similarly, 
the oinochoe has its own variations of rendering, 
some of them due to haste or miscalculation, but 
all of these fall within the established range, and 
conform thoroughly to the spirit, of the bowls. 
But the kylixes are later, and there is a lapse of 
time between the two stages. Furthermore, they 
represent a different type of vase, and their scheme 
of decoration is radically different. Yet, in spite 
of all outward differences, many of the most char- 
acteristic earlier renderings recur on the kylixes, 
together with a degree of settling down into more 
fixed habits. It is significant in this connection that 
the earliest and most ambitious kylix, Athens NM 
641, is closest to the early vases. 

It is worth some extra pains to dwell on the 

15 Lawrence, op.cit. 355; CVA Musée Rodin, pl. 5, 1-5. Cf. 


also the Leningrad pyxis attributed to the same hand, Law- 
rence, op.cit. pls. 90-91. 
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connection between the bowls and the kylixes, 
precisely because of the great contrast in their first 
appearance. This is desirable not merely to con- 
vince ourselves that they do belong together, but 
also to emphasize in this artist’s work the presence 
of three important variables, those of tempera- 
ment, time, and type. The painter’s style, we have 
observed, is full of wilful variations of rendering; 
it changes, with the passage of time; and it adapts 
itself, in the choice of subject matter and manner 
of treatment, to the kind of vase that is to be 
decorated. If these changes are clearly established, 
they will become no longer obstacles, but indis- 
pensable aids, to a better understanding of our 
artist’s career. 

What is most needed, of course, is something 
to bridge the gaps, chronological and typological, 
between the bowls and the cups. One important 
link between the two phases is the plate in Corinth, 
which has the heavy zigzags and the thick filling 
ornament of the earlier vases but has animals in 
the later, more fluid style of the kylixes. It is a 
slight work, however, and in fragmentary condi- 
tion, and we might well hope for something more 
substantial. Since the Medallion Painter was a 
specialist in cups, he should also have decorated 
kraters (see above). If we can find even one krater 
by his hand, it should go far toward resolving any 
remaining difficulties. On many vases of this shape, 
the style of painting is hard to define because, 
although these are generally the largest Corinthian 
vases, their painters were often prone to give way 
to haste, so that their personal styles are distorted 
and obscured. It is evident, too, that most of these 
artists were members of a single workshop. In 
hastier works, the distinction between a painter 
and one of his associates, or a follower, tends to 
become lost in the melting pot of a common style. 
Modern repainting, and inadequacies of publica- 
tion, have aggravated these handicaps. It is sympto- 
matic that relatively few kraters have been cor- 
rectly assigned to individual artists. Fortunately, 
however, there is one example which exactly fills 
our need. 

We can assign to the Medallion Painter, with 
certainty, the krater Copenhagen NM 9075 (pls. 
II, a-c; 12, a).*® This is an early Middle Corin- 
thian vase, closest in style to NC 716-717 and 1095, 

16] owe my knowledge of this vase to Mr. Axel Seeberg. 


Photographs courtesy of the Da.ish National Museum, Copen- 
hagen. 
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but bearing traits which point unmistakably toward 
the stage of the kylixes. On its rim are stepped 
zigzags; on each handle-plate, a panther-protome. 
The main pictures are, on either side, (A) a lotus- 
palmette ornament between bearded sirens, and 
(B) five padded dancers (two confronted pairs, 
and a fifth figure at right, facing to right); under 
each handle, a swan to right, with wings raised. 
In the lower frieze are lions, goats, and a ram; 
rays at base. There is no filling ornament. The 
stylistic links which we were seeking now leap 
to the eye. The sirens may be compared especially 
with those inside the bowl NC 717 (pl. 7, b), for 
the structure of body, wings and tail, markings 
above legs, and other features; for the treatment 
of the hair, compare the siren with spread wings 
inside NC 716 (pl. 5), also that in the lower frieze 
of the kylix Athens NM 641 (pl. 3, b). The lines 
above the legs on the siren at right show us a 
step from the original rendering, as on that at left, 
toward various intermediary renderings (found also 
on the early vases) which lead to the standard 
simplified rendering on the cups. The padded 
dancers on the other side, though variously ren- 
dered, are in form and markings closely similar 
to those on the exterior of NC 717 (pls. 8; 12, b; 13, 
c): compare especially the figures which face to 
right on the krater. The panther-protomai on the 
handle-plates (pl. 11, b) fall readily into place 
among the recognized variants of corresponding 
parts on the bowls and the oinochoe (best likeness: 
head of panther at left of sphinx on the outside of 
NC 716, pl. 7). The swans under the handles (pl. 11, 
c) have the characteristic renderings of our painter, 
and on!y minor differences: compare that shown 
upside down on the neck of NC 1095 (pl. 10, a). 
In the frieze below the main pictures, the animals 
are elongated and somewhat hastily drawn, but 
in their shapes and their principal markings they 
agree closely with those of the early vases (com- 
pare especially heads and bodies of lions and goats, 
head of ram). The lions, which do not have cross- 
hatched manes, represent an intermediate stage be- 


17] am deeply indebted to Peter Corbett, who had this 
vase cleaned, gave minutely detailed information concerning 
its condition, and provided the new photographs illustrated 
here. Side B (before cleaning): A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (Oxford 1927) 268 fig. 41. 

18 Cf. AM 62 (1937) pl. 66, 2. 

19 There is a krater of similar type in the collection of Mr. 
Eugene Berman in Rome. On its rim are heavy stepped zigzags; 
on each handle-plate, swan; in panels, (A) confronted sirens, 
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tween those of NC 716-717 and those of NC 642. 
The krater is closer in time to the earlier vases, 
but its effect is transitional and it furnishes the 
link that we were seeking. 

Consider also the krater London BM B 44 (NC 
1175) (pl. 13, a-b).*” This, too, is an early vase 
(beginning of Middle Corinthian), with the primi- 
tive syntax of kraters having decoration in panels, 
and no lower frieze. The shape is odd, in that 
there are no handle-plates; the foot is modern. 
On the rim are heavy zigzags; the rest of the vase 
is black except for the reserved panels, and the 
superimposed red bands. In one panel there is a 
floral pattern between sirens with raised wings, in 
the other are three padded dancers, all facing to 
right; in the field, a few rosettes and blobs. The 
vase had suffered some damage, and was repainted, 
but the its condition 
after cleaning. The padded dancers on this vase 
are similar to those on NC 717 and Copenhagen 
9075, like enough to suggest that the same hand 
may here also be represented. The sirens on the 
other side are rendered with fewer details; but, 
for their form we may compare those under the 
handle of the kylix Athens NM 641 (NC 988),”* 
the under the handles of the krater in 
Copenhagen (pl. 11, c), and the swan shown up- 
side down on the neck of the oinochoe in Palermo 
(pl. 10, b). In these last two examples, as on the 


present illustrations show 


swans 


London krater, the raised wings are not separated. 


The more cursory renderings and the poor condi- 
tion of the krater in London make exact compari- 
sons difficult, but from the available evidence it 
seems all but certain that this vase, too, is a work 
of the Medallion Painter.’® 

There is no doubt that other kraters by the 
Medallion Painter will come to light, and indeed 
some are already known which look promising. 
There is, however, still so much work to be done 
in this area that are to be 
avoided. For the present, the two examples treated 
above must suffice to carry the burden of the 
argument. 


premature guesses 


The 
a follower of the Medallion Painter, 
the Painter of Brussels A 2182 (to be discussed below). Kraters 
of this kind, 
frieze, are of course not rare: cf. 
Corinth (NC 776; Weinberg, Cc 
and Orientalizing Pottery, pl. 26, no. 


(B) three padded dancers; no lower frieze, no 


style resembles that of 


Trays. 


lower 
12432, from 
The Geometric 


with no 
Athens NM 
VII: 1, 
188): 


with figures in panels, and 
rinth 
fragments in 
Corinth and Syracuse; etc. I am grateful to Mr. Berman for 


having kindly allowed me to study and photograph his vase. 


= 
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This is a good point at which to take stock and 
review what we have accomplished thus far. If 
my understanding of the artist’s style is correct, 
the Medallion Painter decorated the following 
vases: the lekanoid bowls NC 716-717; the tall- 
necked oinochoe NC 1095; the krater Copenhagen 
NM 9075 and, very probably, the krater London 
BM B 44 (NC 1175); the kylixes NC 980-981, 988 
and 998; the plate Corinth KP 247; and the kotyle 
Corinth KP 2324. The range of his activity is seen 
to have extended over a considerable period of 
time, and to have included a variety of shapes. 
We have observed, too, that he is an artist of high 
quality, in spite of some lapses, whose influence 
might be expected to appear in the works of other 
vase-painters. To gain a clearer concept of his 
own style and of his place in Corinthian ware, it 
will be necessary not only to look for these influ- 
ences, but also to study his relationship to his col- 
leagues, and to see whether his own style can be 
traced further, into Late Corinthian. 

First, however, we must consider another ques- 
tion, that of possible collaboration on his vases. 
Our painter’s finest kylix, Athens NM 641, was 
assigned by Payne to the Gorgoneion Group (Sec- 
tion A), concerning which he stated that the 
gorgoneia of NC 986-987 and 989 (“Type A”) were 
by one hand, whereas he took the exteriors to be 
by various hands. From this evidence Payne had 
inferred that the painter of these gorgoneia was 
a specialist who did not execute the figure-work 
on the exteriors of the vases. Of Athens NM 641 
(NC 988), which is placed within this series, he 
remarked that the gorgoneion “is almost obliterated 
but apparently of Type A” (as Payne, p. 127 fig. 45, 
B; p. 83 fig. 25, A and pl. 32, 6). Although this 
gorgoneion, which is only faintly preserved, shows 
up even less well when reproduced (pl. 6, a), first- 
hand examination revealed that it cannot be com- 
pletely identified with either Type A or Type B. 
The ears resemble those of Type A, but the hair, 
eyes and teeth are like those of Type B. The nose 
is exactly like neither of those types, and the struc- 
ture of the head differs from both, in that the 
lower part is proportionately larger, about equal 
in area to the upper part, as in certain comic 
actors’ masks. If our gorgoneion is by neither the 

20 With respect to Type B, we have a clear indication that 
the hand of the gorgoneia is in fact that of the friezes. On 
the fragmentary krater NC 1195 (Payne, pls. 33,6 and 34,7), 


the gorgoneion which appears as a shield device in the 
battle scene is of Type B, and evidently by the same hand 
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painter (?) of Type A nor the painter of Type 
B, the suggestion that the Medallion Painter might 
have collaborated with a specialist in gorgoneia 
loses much of its force. Positive proof that the 
gorgoneion is his work is, in the present state of 
our knowledge, more difficult, because of its poor 
condition and because of the fact that gorgoneion 
styles have not been completely analyzed. Yet our 
example, on NC 988, seems no less like those of 
NC 716-717 (especially the latter) than those of 
NC 986-987 and 989. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that the identity of Aand (granting an identity of 
type) of the gorgoneia of these last three vases is 
not firmly established. All gorgoneia, at this stage 
of Corinthian vase-painting, tend to resemble one 
another rather closely, except for small differences 
of detail, the exact significance of which is not yet 
clear to me. When we add the factors of develop- 
ment and influence, the situation becomes even 
more complicated, and the final answer to these 
questions can come only from a more exhaustive 
and detailed stylistic analysis of all Corinthian 
gorgoneia. In the case of the Boston kylix, we 
are on solider ground, for the profile of the medal- 
lion head, though drawn in outline technique, is 
so like the heads of the sirens on the exterior 
(pl. 1) that collaboration seems most unlikely. In 
the decoration of the bowls, NC 716-717, although 
style is again hard to compare as between gor- 
goneia and animal friezes, the whole effect is so 
consistent that we need scarcely to think of two 
artists in collaboration; and the likeness of the 
ears of the gorgoneia to that of the lady has already 
been noted. The case for collaboration is, then, 
not proved, and it seems better to follow provision- 
ally the more likely assumption that in all cases 
a single artist decorated interiors and exteriors of 
the vases in question.” 

It may be well to pursue this matter a little 
further. Concerning the possibility of separating 
the scenes with human figures from the animal 
friezes, I can find no indication whatever, here or 
elsewhere in Corinthian ware, to suggest such a 
division of labor, and much evidence to the con- 
trary. Wherever direct comparisons are possible, 
there is complete consistency of style (animals 
under handles and within scenes depicting human 
as those inside the cups NC 990-991 and 993 (cf. Payne, pl. 
32, 5 and 7). It is hard to imagine a degree of specialization 
that would embrace shield blazons as well as medallions. Of 


the kylixes with gorgoneia of Type A (NC 986-987, 989), 
I am not convinced that the interiors are by one hand. 
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figures; humans imbedded in animal friezes; semi- 
human monsters; shield blazons; and countless 
similar situations).”* Throughout Corinthian vase- 
painting, human figures and animals are so freely 
mingled as to compel the conclusion that the 
Corinthian “figure style” is simply another aspect 
of the same artists who painted in the “animal 
style’—that any one artist could (and, in many 
instances, demonstrably did) work in both veins.” 
The outward contrasts then are the result of dif- 
ferences not of hand but simply of approach, which 
is dictated by the conventions governing the sub- 
ject matter and the kind of surface to be decorated. 
Partition of the figured scenes on individual vases 
is equally improbable, so far as our present knowl- 
edge goes. 

We return to the subject of associations and in- 
fluences. We must take care not to jump to con- 
clusions. In the first place, there are several deco- 
rators of kylixes whose individual styles have not 
yet been completely distinguished. Secondly, there 
is in the kylixes (as in kraters) such homogeneity 
of subject matter and of stylistic effect that the 
isolation of even the principal hands will require 
finesse, and great patience. The problem of the 
gorgoneia is only a sample. Within this sphere 
of vase-painting there are many stereotyped 
formulae which tend to make the work of differ- 
ent artists look very much alike. Then, too, most 
of the same themes—and, we may confidently 
assume, most of the same hands—are represented 
on vases of other shapes, most notably kraters, and 
this material will also have to be incorporated into 
the study. The most that one ought to attempt, for 
now, is a comparison with the works of individual 
painters whose style can be defined with some 
clarity. 

The earlier stage of the Medallion Painter has a 
certain quality which sets it apart, and the closest 
likeness to it is naturally to be found in an area 

21 Should we suppose, for example, that on Athens NM 
641 the flying birds in the upper frieze, which are not recog- 
nizably different from that in the animal frieze below, are 
insertions provided by a hand different from that which 
produced the battle and chariot figures? On the kylix Athens 
NM 330 (NC 991; Benson, GKV 49, List 79, no. 2, “Reiter- 
friesmaler”; see further below), the boar and the dog in the 
boar-hunt scene are in precisely the same style as the animals 
in the lower frieze, and of course by the same hand as both 
those animals and the human figures which they accompany. 

22Cf. Payne, 92 and note 4; but I think that even he 
understates the case for complete homogeneity of “figure 


artists” and “animaliers.”” Such identity is equally plain in 
contemporary Attic black-figure (e.g., Gorgon Painter, KX 
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which one would not automatically associate with 
a painter of cups. It is indeed likely that no cups 
with figured scenes had yet been produced at that 
time. There is, furthermore, no really close affinity 
between the work of the Medallion Painter and 
that of any previously recognized painter of the 
same period who shows similar tastes. One meas- 
ure of his rank is that his style is unique, making 
its own impression in a distinctive fashion. There 
are other artists who have a liking for elaborate 
symmetrical arrangements of animals, for similar 
filling ornament, and sometimes for a similarly 
rich and colorful elaboration of details; but his 
style is his own. It is instructive, for example, to 
contrast his work with that of the Royal Library 
Painter, an Early Corinthian artist whose career 
overlaps his earlier period.** The general effect is 
similar, but the whole rhythm and the details of 
rendering are strikingly different. The same is true 
of vases by the artist who decorated the oinochoe 
London BM 65.12-14.5 (NC 725; Payne, pl. 18, 3) 
and the neck-amphoras Athens NM 303 (NC 771; 
Payne, pl. 24, 4) and Naples NM 85841 (NC 772).”* 
We are taken still farther afield by the style of 
the Walters Painter, who decorated the two large 
neck-amphoras in London (BM 19.14-10.31; NC 
770; Payne, pl. 23, 5 and p. 154, fig. 62, A) and 
Baltimore (Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.2033; 
JWAG 6 [1943] 105-09, figs. 1-4).*° The style of 
these amphoras is good of its kind, boldly deco- 
rative and at the same time neat, but it is entirely 
different from that of the Medallion Painter’s bowls 
and oinochoe. But the effect of this whole excur- 
sion is only to emphasize the peculiar qualities of 
the Medallion Painter’s style. 

The influence of our painter, at this early stage, 
may be present in the work of the Nimes Painter, 
an artist who decorated two vases found in the 
same burial at Taranto: the broad-bottomed 


oinochoe no. 52900 and the kotyle no. 52895 (each 


Painter, Sophilos, Kleitias). 

23 Amyx, “A Corinthian Kotyle in Mainz,” Jahrbuch des 
Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums Mainz 7 (1960) pls. 
I-II, in The other Early Corinthian vase-painters 
discussed in that article, the Heraldic Lions Painter and the 
Duel Painter, are even more remote in style and spirit. 

24 Benson, GKV 37, List 55, “Maler des diinnbeinigen Rehs.” 

25 Cf. Benson AJA 61 (1957) 176. Benson there reports the 
addition, by the late Agnes N. Stillwell, of the oinochoe NC 740 
(Tarquinia RC 1038; add reference Photo Alinari 26043, left), 
a vase of like style but inferior quality. If this vase belongs, 
as it may, it should bring with it other oinochoai of rough 
style at Tarquinia. 


press. 
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with two friezes of animals, and double rays); and 
the fragmentary two-row kotyle Nimes, Mus. Arch. 
560. All three of these vases are unpublished. Cer- 
tain of this artist’s renderings closely recall those 
of the Medallion Painter, and he has a similar 
taste for bold, heavily-incised animals and thick 
filling ornament; but his style is wild and ragged 
in contrast to the Medallion Painter’s disciplined 
elegance, and it has a strength of its own which 
keeps it from being merely derivative. 

A more directly dependent style, it seems, is that 
of the Memnon Painter, who decorated the krater 
Berlin F 1147 (NC 1170), inscribed in Sikyonian 
letters with the names of Achilles and Memnon. 
The upper part of the vase (duel flanked by riders; 
three riders to left) is much repainted, but the 
lions and goats below, which are mostly intact, 
confirm Benson’s attribution of this vase to the 
same hand as the large krater Paris, Louvre E 634 
(NC 1182).”° A third vase by this painter is the 
krater Corinth CP 2034 (1A, hoplite between riders; 
B, three riders to left; under each handle, sphinx; 
below, II, lions and goats), which I hope to dis- 
cuss more fully elsewhere. The style of this artist 
is recognizably different from that of the Medal- 
lion Painter, but it appears to be closely related 
to, and perhaps derived from, his: compare espe- 
cially the lower frieze on the krater in Copen- 
hagen (pls. 11, a; 12, a). 

Also from this period, the Medallion Painter’s 
influence may be reflected in a number of large 
oinochoai with narrow foot, most plausibly in two 
Middle Corinthian examples by one hand, London 
BM A 1356 (61.4-25.49) (NC 1094)** and A 1357 
(65.12-14.4) (NC 1093), each decorated with ani- 
mal friezes in a weak, somewhat flabby style which 


26 Benson, GKV 49-50, List 82, nos. 1-2 (‘“Dreimadchen- 
maler’’). To the references for Louvre E 634 (GKV no. 1), 
add F. Villard, Les vases grecs (Paris 1956) pl. 12, 2. On 
the question of the “Three Maidens Painter,” see infra. 

27 NC 1094 is illustrated in G. M. A. Richter, Handbook of 
Greek Art (London and New York 1959) 291 fig. 471. 

28 Payne, 311, 318; Benson, GKV 49, List 79, “Reiterfries- 
maler”; id., AJA 60 (1956) 227-28, “Rider Frieze Painter.” 
Since my concept of the artist’s style differs from Benson’s, 
I have adopted the slightly different name, “Cavalcade Painter.” 
The nucleus of works attributed by Payne is the same in both 
cases. —Payne’s reference, under NC 990, to Wilisch, Altkor. 
Thonind. pl. mm, 37, is an error: the floral pattern there 
illustrated is drawn from the pyxis Berlin Inv. 3930, by the 
Ampersand Painter (NC 899, where the number is wrongly 
given as ‘3980')). NC go1 is also published (interior only) 
in Arthur Lane,' Greek Pottery (London 1948) pl. 28, B. NC 
1195 is also published in G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Greek 
Art (New York 1949), fig. 17, and ead., Handbook of the 
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is nevertheless reminiscent of NC 1095, the oinochoe 
in Palermo. The relationship is not entirely clear, 
but some degree of borrowing is present, and 
there are other oinochoai which appear to derive 
from the same source. None of these is very fine, 
or very important. 

At the stage of the cups, the Medallion Painter 
obviously had several associates. He finds his 
place beside two previously known artists, both 
with clearly distinguishable styles, who decorated 
Middle Corinthian kylixes. One of these, the Caval- 
cade Painter,”* is a close companion. Both he and 
the Medallion Painter are remarkably fine artists, 
and they share many common elements of style. 
The Medallion Painter should be the elder, on 
the evidence of the early bowls and the oinochoe 
attributed to him. Likewise, as Payne has said, 
the gorgoneia of Type “B,” which occupy the 
tondos of cups decorated by the Cavalcade Painter, 
are relatively late; but the careers of both appear 
to have lasted into the Late Corinthian period. It 
seems likely that the Cavalcade Painter was in- 
fluenced by the Medallion Painter, although “pupil” 
is perhaps too strong a word to express the relation- 
ship correctly. 

Payne assigned to the Cavalcade Painter three 
of the cups with gorgoneia of Type “B”: NC ggo- 
gg and, “probably,” 993. The correctness of these 
attributions is clear. The fourth vase within this 
sequence, NC gg2 (pl. 4, b),”® is late and unin- 
spired, but it is certainly by the same hand as the 
rest. The fragmentary krater in New York, NC 
1195, tentatively attributed by Payne, also belongs, 
as Benson had concluded.*® Among certain addi- 
tions recently proposed by Benson,* there is one 


Greek Collection: Metropolitan Museum of Art (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953) pl. 25, e. 

29 Copenhagen NM 951; CVA 2, pl. 90, 1. Photographs 
courtesy of Danish National Museum, Copenhagen. Compare 
especially NC 993 (London B.M. B 8), significantly placed 
next to it in Payne’s Catalogue. Attributed by Benson, AJA 60 
(1956) 229, to his “Bird-Frieze Painter” (GKV 57, List 99); 
see further infra. 

30 Benson, GKV 49, List 79, no. 3. The krater fragment in 
Palermo, NC 1194 (MonAnt 32, pl. 86, 7), is very close, and 
may prove to be also by this hand. 

81 AJA 60 (1956) 227-28, adding all of the vases originally 
assigned by him to his “Three Maidens Painter” (GKV 49, 
List 82); likewise a krater in Basel (AJA loc.cit., pls. 74-75, 
figs. 32-35); a fragment in Corinth (KP 1160); and a handle- 
plate in Chicago (AJA 53 [1949] pl. 32, C). I have not been 
able to grasp the unity of the “Three Maidens” list, wherein, 
it seems to me, more than one hand is represented. In that 
list, mos. I-2 are by one artist, the Memnon Painter (see 
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which has every appearance of being correct, the 
krater Vatican 126 (NC 1452),** which is Late 
Corinthian, and red-ground. The animal frieze 
under the main pictures (wedded pair in chariot, 
in large company; riders) agrees closely with those 
below the main scenes of the kylix Athens NM 
330 (NC gg91) and the krater in New York (NC 
1195), and the figure style, though more devel- 
oped, offers nothing that is clearly contradictory. 
If this krater is truly a work of the Cavalcade 
Painter, as it seems to be, his range is brought 
unequivocally into Late Corinthian.** The quality 
of the painting on the Vatican krater is indeed 
worthy of the artist who decorated the kylix in 
Athens (NC gg91). His style is very close to that 
of Timonidas,** whose hand we may hope one 
day to identify in the painting on kraters and 
kylixes. Nor need we stop with figure-work: there 
is a distinct possibility that both Timonidas and 
- the Cavalcade Painter may, like the Medallion 
Painter, be found to have decorated other types 
of vases, more properly representative of the “ani- 
mal-frieze” style, such as pyxides and oinochoai.*° 


supra). The style of the Basel krater is similar, but I do not 
believe that it is by this hand. But the Memnon Painter is 
different from the Cavalcade Painter, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, the krater here under discussion, NC 1452, is the only 
one of the remaining vases in the “Three Maidens” list which 
could belong to either painter. In the fragments in Corinth 
and Chicago, mentioned above, I have failed also to find any 
conclusive grounds for attribution to either of these painters. 
The essential difficulty, as Benson’s headings reveal, lies in 
the common repertory of themes—maidens, banquets, riders, 
fights—which tends to obscure differences of style. On the 
other hand, the four kraters in Benson’s List 82, nos. 1a-4a 
(“Manner of the Three Maidens Painter”), and the krater 
in Detroit (NC 1184) which he has added (AJA loc.cit., 
“Banquet Scene Painter’), are correctly given to one hand 
by him, although I do not see his reason for assigning also 
to this artist the banquet-scene side of NC 1182 (on the 
question of collaboration, see supra). Add, as a sixth vase 
by this hand, the krater Rome, Villa Giulia 46197, from 
Cerveteri (R. Vighi, The New Museum of Villa Giulia [Rome 
1958] pl. 38): A, procession of three chariots to right; B, 
three mounted hoplites to left; below, animals. This is a fine 
specimen, beautifully preserved, which does much to redeem 
an otherwise undistinguished painter. In view of the trouble 
caused by thematic nomenclature when the themes are so 
trite, might one suggest a new name for this artist? “Detroit 
Painter” may serve well enough, if there is no prior claimant. 
—GKV List 82, no. 1a, which is NC 1167, is now published 
in Benson’s article, AJA 60 (1956) pl. 76, fig. 37; also Louvre 
Campana 10479, ibid. fig. 38, and the Detroit krater (NC 
1184), ibid. fig. 39. GKV nos. 3a and 4a are, respectively, NC 
1181-D and NC 1181-C. 

82 Benson, GKV 50, List 82, no. 3 (“Dreimadchenmaler”). 
To his references, add Lane, Greek Pottery pl. 37, A-B; Photo 
Anderson 42060. “One of the earliest red-ground vases,” ac- 
cording to Payne (109). 
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The work of the other previously known deco- 
rator of kylixes, the Painter of Berlin 4507,°° has 
been recognized only on animal-frieze vases, but 
this is not to say that he could not also have painted 
scenes with human figures. Besides the head-pyxis 
Berlin Inv. 4507 (NC 882),°" he decorated the two 
kylixes in Oxford and Leyden, NC 975-976 (the 
latter, pl. 4, a). Payne places the cups (both of 
which have relatively thick filling ornament) early 
in the Middle Corinthian period, and the head- 
pyxis has protomai of early Middle Corinthian 
type.** I have found no other vases that are surely 
by this artist,**® but his influence may be present on 
some of the later kylixes with animal-frieze deco- 
ration. 

There are, of course, still other painters to be 
isolated whose works appear on kylixes of good 
style. Their identification is a part of the task 
which still lies ahead. There is, however, one other 
identifiable painter of some consequence whose 
style is distinctive. He is more rough-and-ready 
than either the Medallion Painter or the Cavalcade 
Painter, but he is full of energy and action. I have 
named him after his two cups in Taranto: 


88 Payne, 311, had already suggested that the kylixes NC 
992-993 “should perhaps be placed in the Late Corinthian 
category.” 

84 Benson, GKV 59, List 105. Cf. Payne, 103 (and ibid. 
note 3): “Indeed the resemblance is close enough to justify 
the term ‘style of Timonidas’ for this whole (sc. Gorgoneion) 
group of vases.” 

85 Perhaps not quite ripe for attribution to the Cavalcade 
Painter, but certainly an admirable candidate, is the fine 
globular oinochoe (red-ground?), Boston MFA 01.8050 (Fair- 
banks, no. 553, pl. 63). Close to his style, and at least showing 
his influence, the pyxis Toronto C.244 (RHI no. 182, pl. 13), 
with an animal frieze on the body, another on the lid. 

86 Payne, 306, 311; Benson, GKV 48, List 76, “Maler der 
Berliner Payne’s reference, 310, to “No. 975A” 
is evidently a slip for “No. 976.” The list includes cups NC 
975-976, and the Berlin 4507 (NC 882). The 
head-pyxis, London BM 73.10-12.1 (NC 887; also published 
in P.N. Ure, The Greek Renaissance [London 1921] pl. 9, 
right; L. Schnitzler, Griechische Vasen [Freiburg im Breisgau 
1948] pl. 16, no. 24), tentatively attributed to this hand by 
Benson (GKV List 76, no. 4), is close, but by a different 
artist. I propose to deal with this pyxis in another article. 

87 Benson, GKV List 76, no. 1. To the references there given, 
add Foto Marburg LA 1072/13-21 inclusive. 

38 See Amyx, Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collection at 
San Simeon (Univ. Calif. Pub. Class. Arch. 1:9 [1943] here- 
after Cor. 


Protomen.” 


head-pyxis 


Vases) 213. 
89 Similar: the head-pyxis Brussels A 1035 (NC 891; Payne, 
pl. 28, 10; CVA 1, pl. 3, 2 a-c; Benson GKV 45, List 72, no. 
6, “Gruppe der Hearst-Sphingen”). Compare also the kylix 
NM 945 (CC 566; NC 995A), with, inside, female 
right (Payne, 102, fig. 35 E, wrongly captioned: 
interchange with 113, fig. 39 bis); outside, sirens, lions, bull, 
boar, bird alighting; sparse filling ornament, no rays. 


Athens 
head to 


| 
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Kylixes 


1. Taranto NM 52915, from Taranto Grave XIX. 
P. Pelagatti, Annuario NS. 17-18 (1955-56) 22 fig. 
17, c and 23, fig. 19, a. Inside: gorgoneion (a new 
kind, with star on forehead: “Type C”?), meander 
with inset squares, net pattern; tongues on lip. 
Outside: on lip, net; two friezes; rays. IA, goose 
(or swan) in threatening attitude, between riders, 
between sphinxes; B, siren to right, running man 
between riders, another rider at right; under 
handles, griffin-birds. II, panthers, (mostly con- 
fronted with) does and rams. 

2. Taranto NM 20841, from Vaccarella, 10/12/26, 
Grave go (but cf. Hopper, BSA 44 [1949] 227, m1, 
“Grave 10, 10/9/26,” apparently with reference to 
the same vase). Inside: gorgoneion (cf. under no. 
1), meander with inset squares, lotus-palmette 
chain; tongues on lip. Outside as last, with closely 
similar lower frieze. IA, twelve padded dancers— 
five confronted pairs, and two (the outermost) 
facing outwards, heads turned in; B, four mounted 
hoplites galloping to left, each with spare horse 
(blazons: whirligigs). Under each handle, two 
seated panthers confronted. Filling ornament: 
pilot-wheel rosettes. 

3. Corinth CP 2456. Fragmentary. Two friezes, 
rays. I, part of floral complex, siren, panther, cock, 
seated sphinx (?);, II, panthers and rams as in 
nos. 1-2. In the field, a few small incised rosettes. 
Inside, gorgoneion (very little preserved), black 
polychrome bands. 

There is another fragmentary cup in Corinth, 
CP 2458, which may also be his, but I am not yet 
certain: parts of two friezes, of which the upper 
has three men striding to right, accompanied by 
two dogs (part of a boar-hunt?); below, more 
fragmentary, wing and back of head of a siren (?); 
no filling ornament preserved. Compare also 
(much repainted) the lekane London BM 1927.4- 
11.7 (NC 1014), which has two friezes of animals, 
and the fragmentary lekane Corinth CP 2447 A-C 
(rams, panthers). The deep-bowled kylix Munich 
SH 210, pl. 10 and figs. 11-13 (NC 985), with two 
friezes of animals as on Corinth CP 2456, is close 
to the foregoing. 

40 Cf. Amyx, Cor. Vases 227 note 20; Benson, GKV 57, List 
99, “Vogelfriesmaler,” and AJA 60 (1956) 229. The prospect 
of searching for “hands” in this territory is disheartening, but 


it will eventually have to be resumed, for all is not well in 
the aviary. 
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There may be some traces, in the Taranto 
Painter’s style, of influence from the Cavalcade 
Painter, but there are individual qualities which 
clearly set it apart: he is no mere copyist. 

As we have observed, the vases attributed to the 
four painters here discussed account for only a 
part of the known corpus of fine-style kylixes; the 
remainder still defy attribution. Below this level, 
and mostly beyond its stage, lies a mass of in- 
ferior work in which the influence of these paint- 
ers is to be suspected, but in which it is to be 
hoped that they themselves did not engage. Al- 
though these lesser cups can be grouped to some 
extent according to hands, it may be best not to 
make too much of this fact until the whole situa- 
tion becomes clearer. In the Middle Corinthian 
stage, the kylixes with only animal friezes fall 
into two main categories—those with, and those 
without, quadrupeds. From the latter, it is but a 
short step to the Late Corinthian “birdie cups” 
(e.g., NC 1342-1348; there are many others) with 
their monotonously repeated themes and their 
progressively deteriorating style.*° 

Leaving aside, for now, these sad, late cups, we 
may return to our more immediate concern with 
the career and influence of the Medallion Painter. 
At this stage, too, there is still much that needs to 
be explained, but at least we can make a begin- 
ning. One example of a close follower is the 
Painter of Brussels A 2182 (NC 979).** As Dr. 
Hazel Palmer has also noticed, the artist of the 
name-piece, which is a large cup with two rows 
of animals on the outside, and a flying bird on 
the inside, painted a similar kylix in Corinth, no. 
T-3224, from the North Cemetery (pl. 4, c).*7 A 
third cup by this same hand is Corinth CP 2464, 
a tiny fragment with heads of swan and siren 
facing. The painter’s style is near that of the 
Medallion Painter, and his choice of animals is 
similar, but there are differences of rendering, and 
the execution is coarser and looser, suggesting a 
pupil-teacher relationship. There is a sureness of 
hand in even the latest of the Medallion Painter’s 
cups thus far identified (Athens NM 643) which 
distinguishes it from work of this kind. 

It is likely that the Medallion Painter’s influ- 
ence (perhaps, even, more of his own work) will 

41 CVA Brussels 1, pl. 4, 3; Benson, GKV List 99, no. 2a, 
“Manner of the Bird-Frieze Painter.” 

42 Art and Archaeology 31 (1931) 229 ill. To be pub- 


lished more fully by Miss Palmer, in her forthcoming catalogue 
of the pottery from the North Cemetery. 
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come to light on other Middle Corinthian cups 
with animal friezes. There are, however, several 
influential hands, and further sorting will be needed 
before much more progress can be expected. Mean- 
while, however, the continuation of our painter’s 
style can be noticed in a different, and actually 
more illuminating context, that of vases having 
decoration within panels. 

I had once grouped together, under the head- 
ing, “Berlin Lekythos Painter,” four panel-vases 
by one hand, but had set this material aside to 
ripen, hoping to find a meaning for it in some 
broader framework. Now it seems to me that 
such a meaning has been found, for these vases 
show some very striking resemblances to the style 
of the Medallion Painter. The list begins with the 
lekythos Berlin F 1148 (NC 1370) (pl. 14, a-b),* 
a vase of typical Late-Corinthian Atticizing shape, 
with decoration in a reserved panel: swan to right, 
with raised wings, between seated panthers. Then 
there is the amphora London BM B 19 (NC 1415) 
(pl. 14, c-d), showing, in panels, (A) confronted 
seated panthers, and (B) griffin-bird to right, with 
wings spread. The renderings of the panthers 
make it certain that the two vases are by one 
hand. A third piece also surely belongs, the am- 
phora Louvre E 650 (NC 1416; Payne, pl. 37, 6, 
but with lion’s head incorrectly drawn), with (A) 
seated lions confronted, with heads turned, and 
(B) sphinx seated to left, with wings raised (some- 
what repainted); and, apparently, a fourth, the 
amphora Syracuse NM 52614, with (A) lotus 
ornament between seated panthers, (B) lost. One 
is reminded of other amphoras in the same series, 
e.g., NC 1417-1418** and Naples NM 80254 (seated 
panthers; seated griffins) which are of similar style, 
but I have not found any other that belongs to 
the hand of the Berlin lekythos. The latter’s re- 
semblance to the Medallion Painter’s style is most 
strongly evident in the heads of lions and panthers, 
but it is present also in some features of the swan 
on NC 1370 and the griffin-bird on NC 1415. 
There are some details which cannot be exactly 
matched, so that an outright attribution may not 
be in order, but it is hard to suppress a feeling 

43 Foto Marburg LA 1087/11, 12. I am grateful to Foto 
Marburg for permission to reproduce these illustrations. 

44Cf. Payne, 326, on NC 1415ff: “uniform, rather careless 
style.” NC 1418 is now in Maplewood, N.J. (Mr. Joseph V. 


Noble): cf. Vermeule and Bothmer, AJA 60 (1956) 327 and 
pl. 112, figs. 32-33. 
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that the Berlin Lekythos Painter and the Medal- 
lion Painter must be one and the same person.“ 
A future task will be to attempt to determine 
whether or not this is the case. Even if the panel- 
vases should prove to be by a different artist, the 
stylistic nexus with the Medallion Painter is so 
strong and so direct that they are still important 
evidence for the course of his career. 

There is yet another group of Late Corinthian 
vases with animals in panels which is relevant 
to our study. From a nucleus established by Payne 
(NC 1362, 1262A, 1363), Benson has brought 
together, under his “Painter of the Slender 
Sphinxes,”**—for whom I would suggest the name, 
“Leontinoi Painter,’—a number of lekythoi and 
globular oinochoai by one hand, which stands very 
close to the Berlin Lekythos Painter. This style 
also has a generic likeness—perhaps not wholly 
accidental—to that of the Medallion Painter’s pupil, 
the Painter of Brussels A 2182 (see supra). Since 
there are additions to be made, a recapitulation is 
in order: 

Tue Leontinor 
(“Painter of the Slender Sphinxes”) 
Lekythot 


1. (NC 1362). Once Deepdene, Hope Collection. 
Tillyard, pl. 1, no. 10; Cat. Sotheby 12-13 April 
1948 no. 132; Vermeule and Bothmer, AJA 60 
(1956) 327. Benson, GKV List 88, no. 1. Swan 
between seated sphinxes. (Payne) 

2. (NC 1362A). Syracuse NM 2215, from Leon- 
tinoi. GKV List 88, no. 3. As last. (Payne) 

3. (NC 1363). Naples NM 80257 (Heydemann 
no. 295). Photo Sommer 11020, first row, above; 
Museum photo negs. 5916-5917. GKV List 88, no. 
2. As last. (Payne) 

4. Karlsruhe B 198. CVA 1, pl. 41, 3. Swan be- 
tween griffins. 

5. (NC 1366). London BM B 27. D’Hancarville, 
I, pls. 80-81. As last (not griffin-birds). 

Probably also: 

6. (NC 1364). London BM B 28. Lotus-palmette 
ornament, between cocks. Identical 
shape and subsidiary ornament. 

7. (NC 1365). Vienna, Hofmuseum 396. Laborde, 


to last in 


45 There is also a strongly suggestive likeness to his style 
in the round aryballos Corinth CP 1974: panther to right, two 
large rosettes in field; band on lip, whirligig on underside 
of body. Relatively careless painting. 

46 Benson, GKV 54, List 88, “Maler der schlanken Sphingen”; 
additions, id., AJA 60 (1956) 229 and 61 (1957) 176. 
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Vases de Lamberg, 1, 79, fig. 15 and Il, pl. 45, 2; 
Reinach, Répertoire Il, 171, 241. As last. 


Globular Oinochoai 


8. Ziirich, Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule. 
AJA 60 (1956) 229 and pl. 77, fig. 43. Swan be- 
tween seated sphinxes. (Benson) 

g. (NC 1385). Havana, El Conde de Lagunillas. 
Formerly Geneva, Hirsch. AJA 61 (1957) 176. 
(There is a copy of this vase in Wedgwood ware, 
a photograph of which was shown to me by Die- 
trich von Bothmer, which has white dots in the 
wing-borders and feathers of sphinxes and bird; 
but I have found no indication that the original, 
or any other vase in this list, ever had such white 
dots.) Flying bird to left, between seated sphinxes. 
(Benson) 

10. Boston MFA 27.3. Fairbanks, pl. 64, no. 554; 
Payne, p. 341. Swan between griffin-birds with 
raised wings. 


Manner of the Leontinoi Painter: 
Lekythot 
1. (NC 1361). Oxford 1928.11. CVA 2, pl. 6, 5. 


Floral between sphinxes. (Benson) 

2. Taranto NM 50223. NSc (1936) 134 fig. 22. 
Siren between sphinxes. (Benson) 

It is highly probable that other lekythoi and 
globular oinochoai, known to me only by report, 
also belong in this list: cf. lekythoi NC 1367-1369, 
1371, and Bern 12328 (swan between griffins); 
oinochoai NC 1386-1387 (the latter, Cat. Sotherby 
5 April 1933 no. 46; Vermeule and Bothmer, AJA 
60 [1956] 327). 

In many ways these vases and those by the Ber- 
lin Lekythos Painter are closely related, and there 
are intermediate links. In particular, the amphora 
Naples NM 80254 (panthers; griffins), mentioned 
above, seems to contain elements of both styles, 
though it is exactly like none of the vases in 
either list. It seems clear, in any case, that two dif- 
ferent painters are represented, in spite of a general 
uniformity of style. The greater strength lies in 
the works assigned to the Berlin Lekythos Painter, 
which also have the closer connection with the 
vases given to the Medallion Painter. 

We have come a long way from the Gorgoneion 
bowls in the British Museum, in our attempt to 
trace the course of a dominant style through the 
various ‘stages of its development. Whether all 
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three stages belong to the career of a single artist, 
or whether the latest phase is the work of an heir 
to the original style, the most important fact is that 
we have a clear line of evolution, beginning with the 
bowls and the oinochoe, passing through the Middle 
Corinthian kraters, kylixes and related vases, and 
finally reaching into the Late Corinthian lekythoi 
and amphoras. This line cuts through a large, 
complex mass of Corinthian pottery, and its sig- 
nificance should grow as it becomes better under- 
stood. The knowledge already gained should help 
us to find our way more easily in following other 
paths of stylistic change; in refining chronology; 
and eventually in isolating more of the threads 
which run through the fabric of Corinthian vase- 
painting. One thing is certain: there will be further 
surprises in the associations that come to light. 

In pursuing this investigation, we have identi- 
fied a number of vases as works of an artist who, 
at his best, produced some of the finest painting 
in Middle Corinthian. We have found that his ac- 
tivity, which ranges over a relatively long period 
of time, also embraces a striking variety of vase- 
shapes and modes of decoration. In addition, we 
have discovered influences and associations that are 
relevant to each stage of his career. The pattern 
of affinities in this sequence and its ramifications 
allows us to draw a moral: that, in the study of a 
particular Corinthian vase-painter or school of vase- 
painting, we must not confine our interest to any 
one shape or class of vases, or even to that period 
in which the first known examples are centered. 
The categories of period, of type, and of theme, 
though useful in their place, are stylistically super- 
ficial and they can be very misleading if we allow 
them to hamper our vision. If the lesson of this 
case can be more broadly applied, we may derive 
from it a liberating effect which should lead to 
new, more fruitful methods of analyzing Corin- 
thian style. 

Something needs to be said, finally, about the 
common style of the Late Corinthian vases with 
animals in panels—the Iekythoi, the globular 
oinochoai, and the amphoras. One sector of this 
class, as the present study has shown, can be 
directly associated with a particular style of kylix 
decoration. There are, of course, other styles on 
Late Corinthian panel-vases,** but the group here 


47 My conjecture, Hesperia 25 (1956) 76-77, that the 
Geledakis Painter might have had a part in the decoration 
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in question accounts for a substantial part of the 
total of those decorated with animals. If the results 
of this study have any methodological value, they 
should mean that the sources of the various styles 
exemplified among the panel-vases are to be sought 


in categories of vases outside of, and antecedent 


to, this complex. Here, and in Corinthian studies 


of such vases, has thus far failed to bear fruit. Since that state- 
ment was printed, the list of vases attributable to this artist 
has more than doubled, with some clarification of his position. 
The additional globular 
oinochoai (Athens NM 17556 and Nimes, Musée Archéologique) 


expanded list will include two 
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generally, there is urgent need of investigations 
that will reveal other lines of stylistic development 
which cut vertically and diagonally through the 
accepted, but already too rigidly schematic, sub- 
divisions according to periods, shapes and types. 
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The First Aegean Swords and Their Ancestry 


N. K. SANDARS 


I: THE PROBLEM 


One of the most far-reaching inventions of the 
ancient world, and more particularly of the Aegean, 
was the great sword. The weapons which appeared 
towards the middle of the second millennium in 
Crete and mainland Greece differ from all other 
and earlier ones in the combination of length of 
blade, strength of midrib and, in one type, the 
use of flanges for hafting, on tang or shoulder. 
These weapons of attack were always susceptible 
to change at two points: at the union between haft 
and blade, shown by differing arrangements of riv- 
ets, by tangs and by flanges; and in “reach” shown 
by variations in overall length, and consequently 
in the depth of midrib required to balance and 
strengthen blades, which at times seem excessively 
long. 

The earliest of the canonical Aegean great 
swords which can be given approximate dates 
come from the palace of Mallia in Crete, and the 
shaft-graves of Mycenae. Karo has classified the 
shaft-grave swords into two types, A and B, and 
I propose to follow this classification.’ In Crete 
and at Mycenae the earliest swords are already 
among the finest which have survived. Those of 
A type are sometimes a metre long; they have flat 
narrow tangs, either very short with one rivet 
hole, or longer with two or three. The shoulder 
is rounded and unflanged, and there are two rivet 
holes in the blade placed some three centimetres 
below it. There is a high midrib usually of rhom- 
boid section, but occasionally rounded, always 
abrupt, except in a few rare cases, when it carries 
an elaborate decoration (pl. 17: 1-3). 

The B type swords are shorter and stouter with 
rather broad, long tangs, with several rivet holes 
in the tang, which is sometimes also flanged. They 
have square or slightly pointed flanged shoulders, 

1G. Karo, Schachtgraber von Mykenai (1930-33) 200-06. 

2 F. Chapouthier, “Mallia,” Etudes Crétoises 5 (1938) passim, 
ibid. 2 (1925-26); Gallet de Santerre, KPHTIKA XPONIKA 
3 (1949) 363-91. The palace sequence is summarized as 
follows by the latter: EM I-II, occupation possible but unlikely; 


EM III (end)-MM IB/MM II, first palace, town and cemetery 
occupied; MM III (end)/LM IB-LM II, second palace, town 


PLATES 15-20 


and rivets placed horizontally across, and immedi- 
ately below, the top of the blade; with sometimes 
an additional rivet below the central one. The mid- 
rib is usually abrupt as on the A swords, but not 
always so high (pl. 18: 5). 

The two Mallia swords (pl. 17: 1), both of 
Karo’s type A, come from the first palace, and from 
a part of the building which may have been de- 
stroyed at the end of MM II, and which was cer- 
tainly altered and rebuilt in MM IIIB; they must 
belong therefore at latest to the beginning of the 
Middle Minoan III period, and possibly even to 
MM II? Even longer are a group of swords from 
the cave of Arkalokhori in central Crete, which 
have a finely incised decoration, and a length some- 
times exceeding a metre, but which are without 
rivet holes. This circumstance, taken with the 
nature of the deposit, and the pristine condition 
of the metal, shows that the swords were never 
intended for use, but were manufactured locally 
as votive offerings (pl. 17: 3). They are dated by 
Pendlebury to MM III.* The Mallia swords may 
have been made in the palace itself since moulds 
for casting other bronzes and signs of working 
have been found in the remains of the first palace.‘ 
The blades are of a good utilitarian kind, in spite 
of the luxurious gold and ivory hilt with which 
one was furnished. 

At Mycenae the long swords are found both in 
the shaft-graves of Schliemann’s circle, now called 
circle “A,” and in the new shaft-graves, recently 
excavated by Dr. J. Papademitriou and Professor 
G. Mylonas, for the Greek Archaeological Service, 
and called circle “B.” It is not safe to draw far- 
reaching chronological conclusions from the new 
material until it has been published in full, par- 
ticularly the pottery; the bronzes have a slightly 
more archaic appearance, compared to those in 
and cemetery occupied. The circumstances are somewhat con- 
fused, and absolute certainty of date at Mallia is not possible 
on the evidence available. I am indebted to Mr. M. S. F. Hood 
for advice in this connection. 


8J. Pendlebury, Archaeology of Crete (1939) 164. 
Fouilles,” BCH 52 (1928) 501. 
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the old shaft-graves, but some of the metal finds, 
including the swords, are almost identical in both. 
One of the finest of all surviving swords is that 
of type A from “Delta,” with its gold mount and 
ivory pommel.° 

Karo derived the Mycenae shaft-grave swords 
from Crete; Chapouthier, when publishing the two 
Mallia swords, stated that they must be at least 
fifty years earlier than any from Mycenae, with 
their terminus ante quem at 1660, taking that as 
the last possible date for the destruction of the 
first palace at Mallia and the beginning of MM 
IIIB. Hutchinson prefers 1600 for the MM IIIA/B 
transition.® Gallet de Santerre eschewed dates but 
brought the first palace to an end in MM II (see 
note 2 supra). Professor Mylonas has argued that 
the new grave circle should begin about fifty years 
earlier than the old, and overlap with it for another 
fifty years. The beginning he dates at ca. 1650 
(circle A), which brings us back to Chapouthier’s 
date for the end of the first palace of Mallia.’ 

The customary use of dates with a symbolic, 
rather than an exact, meaning tends to obscure 
the extreme lack of precision in most of the 
evidence, and the greatest caution is necessary 
when considering the priority of either the Cretan 
or the Mycenae swords. There is no need to re- 
peat here the well-known Egyptian correspond- 
ences given first by Pendlebury and elaborated by 
others. The points relevant to our particular prob- 
lem concern Midaie Minoan IIB, of which we 
know only that in part it lies before 1730 (or before 
1785). This is the evidence derived from Lahun, 
and depends on whether the end of the XIII or 
of the XII dynasty be taken. For the sake of con- 
sistency alone I am using the dates given by E. 
Droiton and J. Vandier, “Les peuples de l’Orient 
Méditerranéen II, L’Egypte,” Clio (1946) without 
prejudice to other systems. The next fixed point 
is in LM IA, which must in part overlap the reign 
of Hatshepsut, 1520-1484; other earlier dates are even 
less reliable. There is a synchronization of LM IA 
with the second shaft-grave, and a far less certain 
estimate for the sixth shaft-grave at about one 

5G. E. Mylonas, Ancient Mycenae (1957) 140-41 infra n. 55. 

6R. W. Hutchinson, “Minoan 
Antiquity 111 (1954) 155-64. 

7 Mylonas op.cit. (supra n. 5) 181. 

8J. D. S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca (1930) passim; Hutchinson 
op.cit. (supra n. 6) 159; S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 
(1940); and “Middle Minoan I-II and Babylonian Chronology,” 


AJA (1945) 1 etc. 
®See also A. Furumark, “The Settlement at Ialysos and 


Chronology Reviewed,” 
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generation earlier.*° The attempts to date the shaft- 
graves in Cretan terms through Phylakopi can 
give no close synchronizations without fresh exca- 
vation at that site. If, however, circle B at Mycenae 
is appreciably earlier than A, as appears from the 
amount of pottery of types called “Middle Helladic” 
found in the graves, this gives a general proba- 
bility of a synchronization with MM IIIB, though 
it could go back to the IIIA/B border. There is un- 
fortunately no clear evidence in terms of the Cretan 
system of when this Middle Helladic type of pot- 
tery went out of fashion.” All that can be said at 
this stage is that for the Mallia swords we have 
extreme dates of some time before MM II on the 
one hand, or of MM IIIB, with whatever exact 
values one may choose to give those points; while 
for the Mycenae swords from both circles, the 
earliest cannot be later, and may be considerably 
earlier than the end of LM IA, which is not far 
from 1500 (taking 1520-1484 for Hatshepsut). 

This brief review of the chronological problem 
has been necessary in order to emphasize the im- 
possibility of answering the question of the place 
and time of origin of the long sword on internal 
Aegean evidence alone. Furthermore, since the 
characteristics of the two principal types, the A and 
the B swords, are so unlike each other, it is better to 
trace their history separately. 


II: THE ANCESTRY OF THE A TYPE SWORD 


Of the three main characteristics of the Aegean 
swords which were noticed above: length of blade, 
high midrib, and flanges on shoulder and tang, 
that of length was probably achieved first by the 
smiths who worked in the latter part of the third 
millennium for those lords of central Anatolia who 
were buried in the so-called “royal graves” of Alaca 
Hoéyiik. The swords, of which the longest is 
0.82m., have nearly parallel sides, slightly tapering 
blades, rather long tangs, with sometimes one rivet 
hole near the top. They are inferior as weapons 
because of their lack of midrib. The longest from 
grave A’ is almost flat in section and considerably 
lighter than the shorter swords from K and S; the 


Aegean History,” OpusArch 6 (1950) 185. 

10 Karo op.cit. (supra n. 1) 251-58, pot no. 221 in Grave II. 

11 The tables in the Korakou report show that matt-painted 
ware was at its most popular at a time contemporary with 
LH I-II wares, and yellow “Minyan” was still very sub- 
stantially represented, having only just passed its maximum, C. 
Blegen, Korakou (1921) 127, Table I, columns 11-13; the 
Lerna evidence may provide the key to this problem eventually. 
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last has a considerable thickening of the blade, 
and is quite a heavy weapon. It is probably also 
the latest (pl. 15: 3-5).*? A silver dagger with gold 
rivets from grave K has a rounded midrib, but 
may be an imported piece.** The Alaca blades are 
equalled in length by the great sword with a 
crystal pommel from Mallia, which Evans called 
“the Cretan Durandel.”** This may be as early as 
MM I, but cannot be dated more closely than to 
the first palace at Mallia, so that it need be no 
earlier than the type A swords from that palace 
already referred to. Unlike them, and unlike even 
the Alaca Hoyiik blades, it had no progeny. By 
reason of its cumbersome width of blade, wide shal- 
low midrib, and insecure if luxurious hilt, it re- 
mained unique. 

The Alaca swords are themselves an exceptional 
development of a local Anatolian dagger; Stronach’s 
type 1.*° The most obvious improvement was the 
addition of a midrib to the blade, and of rivets to 
the tang, and this is what happened further east 
in Talish, where the swords of Veri, Hovil, Djiiod- 
jik and Khodja-Daoud-K6prii are similar in out- 
line and proportions, and sometimes in length 
(Khodja-Daoud-Képrii_ is nearly o.80m.); but 
which also distinct midribs.** 


possess narrow 


Schaeffer dates all these swords in his “Talyche 


récent 1-2” which is a long way from Alaca in the 
third millennium. The Talish dates still lack a solid 
foundation, and it is possible that links may ap- 
pear; but both may be independent developments 
of the type 1 dagger, an early example of which 
was found in the “house-grave” at Tsarskaia, in 
the Kuban region.”’ Distinct midribs were already 
in use in Mesopotamia on a variety of daggers, 
like those found in third millennium tombs at Ur.** 

In Palestine on the confines of Egypt, and to 
some extent in Syria, considerable length was 
achieved, within the range of the dagger, on 


12H. Kosay, Ausgrabungen von Alaca Héytik 1936 (1944) 
118-20, pl. txxx1, 26; H. Kosay, Fouilles d’Alaca Héytik 
(1951) 167, pl. cLxxxim, 2 and 170, pl. ccm. 

13 Kosay op.cit. (supra n. 12) pl. cLxxxim top right; D. 
Stronach, “Metal types in Early Bronze Age Anatolia,” AnatSt 
7 (1957) 99. 

14 A. Evans, Palace of Minos (1921-35) Il, i, 272, fig. 162; 
Chapouthier op.cit. (supra n. 2) I (1928) 60, pl. 1. 

15 Stronach op.cit. (supra n. 13) 90. 

16 J. de Morgan, Mission en Perse 4 (1905) fig. 56, 1-4; see 
also C. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie Comparée (1948) figs. 222; 
226, 2; 227, 4, 5- 

17M. Gimbutas, The Prehistory of Eastern Europe 1 (1956) 
fig. 30, 27; I am indebted to Mrs. Maxwell-Hyslop for a 
cautious view of the Talish datings. 
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weapons with a sloping shoulder, riveted tang and 
rhomboid blade section (pl. 15: 1).°° These dag- 
gers were probably introduced into Palestine by the 
nomadic peoples of the Early Intermediate period. 
Thereafter they disappear and their place is taken 
by the usual ribbed dagger of the Middle Bronze 
Age, which itself derives ultimately from Meso- 
potamia. During the period of its use in Palestine 
it is possible to follow a development in the blade 
section of the earlier dagger, from a flattened 
rhomboid blade to a distinct round or diamond 
midrib.” Very similar daggers are known at 
Byblos.”* 

There appears to be no continuity between this 
dagger and the later Levantine “Shardana” sword, 
although the latter is typologically no more than a 
lengthening and strengthening of the Early to 
Middle Bronze Age dagger; but this would need 
to have survived throughout the greater part of 
the Middle Bronze Age in some as yet unknown 
region. Whether a continuous development is 
found or not, neither dagger nor sword had any 
appreciable influence in the Aegean. Nor is there 
influence from the direction of Cyprus, although 
castings of the local type of long dagger, probably 
contemporary with MM I (end of Early Cypriot 
period) had already reached a length of 060m. 
These daggers with the characteristic “Cypriot 
tang” had a rhomboid section like the E-MBA 
Palestinian daggers, and not a distinct midrib.” 

More important for the Aegean is a North Syrian 
dagger with rounded shoulder and rather narrow 
tang, usually with one rivet in it. It is probably 
a descendant of Mesopotamian daggers of the third 
73 good ex- 
amples come from Ras Shamra and Byblos.** Very 


millennium, Maxwell-Hyslop’s type 7 


similar to these is Stronach’s type 5, which has 
the tang and three rivet system, and which from 
its distribution seems to have travelled immediately 


181... Woolley, Ur Excavations Il, The Royal Cemetery 
(1934) pl. 228, U. 14222, U. 8140; see also Maxwell-Hyslop’s 
types 8 and 9, “Daggers and Swords in Western Asia,” Iraq 
8 (1946) 11-12. ‘ 

19 The dagger 294 from Tell el Ajjul, 
Jerusalem Museum; see also W. M. F. Petrie, Gaza 2 (1932) 
pl. xm, 64, 66, and Maxwell-Hyslop, Iraq 8, type 19. 

20 E.g. Petrie, Gaza 2, pls. x-xi, particularly pl. xim, 66, 67. 

21M. Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos (1950) Atlas Il, pl. 
Lxvul, 9634. 

22] am indebted to Mr. Hector Catling for assistance with 
Cypriot material. 

23C. Schaeffer, 
LVII, so 
Atlas 4 pl. 


illustrated is A 


A-C, 
Dunand, 


Ugaritica 1 (1939) fig. 56, 
‘Hyksos 


XCIV, 3572 


“caveau 


called grave’”’ (1937) 
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from North Syria into coastal Anatolia (pl. 15: 2).** 
The finest surviving weapon in this series is a XII 
dynasty sword found at Byblos about which I 
shall have more to say shortly. But first it is neces- 
sary to compare the dagger, as it had evolved in 
the Aegean, with these Asiatic weapons. 

The usual Early Minoan triangular dagger had 
a narrow midrib, and this was passed on to the 
slenderer, longer daggers of the Middle Minoan 
period, which are best known from the collective 
tombs of the Messara in southern Crete. Particu- 
larly relevant is a tangless dagger from Platanos 
“tholos” B, with a sharp distinct midrib, round or 
angular, a long tapering blade, and a separate hilt 
attached either by two rivets, set rather low in the 
blade on either side of the midrib, or by two pairs 
of rivets, one above the other (pl. 16: 3). In the 
Messara these daggers vary from 0.11m. to 0.22m. 
with the majority around 0.20m. Some have silver 
rivets.° There is no stratigraphy and the dating 
of the collective burials is very uncertain, for the 
tombs were in use for a long time. Their period 
of use probably goes back to the Early Minoan, 
and to this time the triangular daggers are allotted, 
on typological grounds. Other finds are consider- 
ably later and may belong to the middle of the 
Middle Minoan period; and among these are prob- 
ably the longer and more evolved daggers. 

This Cretan dagger is certainly responsible for 
some features of the Aegean swords, in particular 
the trick of placing two blade-rivets some three 
centimetres below the shoulder, which was used 
also on the A swords (pl. 16: 3; pl. 17: 1). Un- 
fortunately the Platanos “tholos” B dagger is no 
better dated than any other from the Messara, 
since the Hammurabi and twelfth dynasty Egyp- 
tian seals found in that collective tomb have no 
value for close dating of the other contents. The 
tapered Messara dagger has a fairly wide distri- 
bution (map, pl. 20). It is centred on Crete with 
examples from Palaikastro, Trapeza and Mochlos. 
There is a secondary, but important, centre in the 

24Stronach op.cit. (supra n. 13) 99-100, map 2. 

25. Xanthudides, Vaulted Tombs of Mesard (1924) pl. 
Lv, 1894; pls. xxiv, 1190, 1176 etc., xii, 1498-99, from 
Koumasa, Platanos and Kalathiana. 

26R. Bosanquet and Dawkins, “Unpublished objects from 
Palaikastro,” BSA Supplementary Paper I (1923) pl. xxiv, 
D, E, which are EM II and III; J. Pendlebury and M. Money- 
Coutts, “Lasithi III,” BSA 36 (1935-36) pl. 15, m1, 11, 12, 
pp. 106ff; R. Seager, Explorations in the Island of Mochlos, 


(1912) 22-37, fig. 31 tomb II, MM III; O. Montelius, La 
Gréce Préclassique (1924) pl. 7, 3, 15; P. Dikaios, Guide 
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Cyclades, particularly Amorgos, but it is also 
known on Naxos, and in Cyprus at Vounous- 
Bellapais, and westwards in the Ionian Islands, in 
Levkas.** It seems hardly to have reached the 
mainland of Greece or the Levant apart from 
Cyprus. The Middle Helladic dagger of the main- 
land was usually almost flat in section with a 
rounded head and rivets in a semicircle; a typical 
example comes from Prosymna, tomb IV, and 
another related to it from Zygouries.”” This then 
was a specifically Cretan dagger, and from it can 
be traced two of the characteristics of the Aegean 
A type swords: the low-placed rivets and the sharp, 
sometimes angular midrib. Nevertheless the sud- 
den appearance of very long blades, and the narrow 
tang with one or more rivets (three rivet system), 
seems due to an impetus from outside. This is 
where the sword from Byblos, already referred to, 
has its place. 

The sword in question was found with a number 
of objects including daggers, in a large pot of local 
Syrian fabric, “Jar 2132”; and the whole deposit is 
dated by Dunand to the reign of Amenemhet III, 
and by Schaeffer to Senusret III, either before 1800 
or 1850.* The dating of the “jars” or “dépéts 
d’offrandes” is less secure than that of the “Royal 
Tombs” at Byblos, as it does not depend on datable 
Egyptian imports in the jar, but on general stratigra- 
phy which is only summarily described. According 
to this description the jars lie above the burnt layer 
of the Old Kingdom and below the floors of the 
Middle Kingdom building “batiment II.”*® The 
sword (pl. 16:6) is 0.57m. in length, therefore a 
true sword, the midrib is rounded, but distinct, and 
has a triangular offset at the top. There is one rivet 
in the short tang, and two are placed in the blade 
below the shoulder. The rivet arrangement and 
shoulder profile show the relationship to the North 
Syrian daggers already referred to (Maxwell-Hys- 
lop’s type 7 and Stronach’s type 5). 

In the hoard of bronzes found at Soli-Pompei- 
opolis near Mersin there is a slender weapon with 
to the Cyprus Museum (1953) 19, no. 71, pl. xxv1, 3; W. 
Dorpfeld, Alt-Ithaka Beil. 63, a, 3-4, Levkas R. Grave 17a; 
according to the museum inventory in Levkas found over the 
grave. 

27C. Blegen, Prosymna (1937) fig. 58, p. 39; see also C. 
Blegen, Zygouries (1928) 182, pl. xx, 25 “end of EH”; and 
Lerna, C. Blegen, Hesperia 26 (1957) pl. 42, c; p. 151. 

28 Dunand op.cit. (supra n. 23) Atlas, pl. txvu, 2178, 


Text p. 148, fig. 138; Schaeffer op.cit. (supra n. 16) 60-61, 
fig. 61. 


29 Schaeffer op.cit. (supra n. 16) 53 et seq. 
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the same midrib, including the triangular offset 
at the top, and with two rivets in the blade, but 
without a rivet hole in the short tang, the length 
is 0.20m. (pl. 16:5).°° Bittel dates Soli between the 
twentieth and eighteenth centuries B.c. and em- 
phasizes the similarity to the Byblos foundation 
deposits; while others prefer an earlier date at the 
end of the third millennium.’ There can be no 
doubt about the Asiatic pedigree of the Byblos 
sword, nor of its greater antiquity compared with 
blades of comparable length from the Aegean. 
Dunand illustrates several other swords from 
Byblos, in particular one from “dépét €” which is 
the same length as the jar 2132 sword and has a 
strong midrib, v-hile the rhomboid midrib with 
fine longitudinal grooving, typical of many of the 
Aegean long swords, is also known on daggers 
from Byblos.** Though shorter and cruder, these 
weapons from Byblos stand very close to the A type 
of Aegean long sword, especially when it has the 
blade rivets placed just below the shoulder, as in 
one example in the second shaft-grave at Mycenae.** 

If the argument for a Syrian element in the an- 
cestry of the A type sword is satisfactory on grounds 
of typology and date, it is still not sufficient if it 
stands alone without supporting evidence of contact 
between the two regions. Fortunately there is much 
to show that Cretans were active in the Levant in 
the first half of the second millennium and could 
well have adopted part of their war gear from that 
direction. Although the importation of Cretan pot- 
tery to Egypt begins only with MM IIA (in a con- 
text which can be dated, on circumstantial evidence, 
to some time before Senusret III)**; less direct 
evidence is provided by the hoard of trinkets and 
metal, principally silver vessels, from Tod in Upper 
Egypt, which is generally accepted as dating from 
the lifetime of Amenemhet II in the second half 
of the twentieth century. Among the mugs and 
bowls are the now famous mug with a “Vapheio” 
handle, and some with typically Cretan patterns; 
while others may look back to the metal vessels of 
the Alaca “Royal tombs.”** The source of these 

80K. Bittel, “Der Depot von Soli-Pompeiopolis,” ZAssyr 12 
(1940) 189, pl. rv fig. 6, $3414. 

81K. Kenyon, “A Crescentic Axehead from Jericho,” Insti- 
tute of Archaeology Annual Report 11 (1955) 10-18; D. 
Stronach op.cit. (supra n. 13) 102. 

82 Dunand op.cit. (supra n. 21) pl. tx, 8822; “dépédt e,” 
text (1954) p. 220. 

88 Karo op.cit. (supra n. 1) pl. Lxxn, no. 214. 


84 Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca 111, Hutchinson op.cit. 
n. 6) 159. 
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vessels is not likely to have been Egypt, and the 
link with Crete is reinforced by pottery versions of 
the “Vapheio” handle and by certain patterns 
painted on MM I-III pots, for which metal proto- 
types were postulated by Evans long before the 
discovery at Tod. Other patterns may show Cypriot 
influences.*® 

Relations between Crete and Egypt need not 
have been direct. In Syria there is MM IB at Byblos 
in a level dated by Dunand 2100-1900, contemporary 
with Tod, and MM IIA in a later context at Byblos; 
while at Ras Shamra it is found in “Ugarit Moyen 
II” dated by Schaeffer 1900-1750; in Cyprus, also, 
MM IA has been found.*’ In the reverse direction 
Pendlebury has listed XII dynasty finds in the 
Aegean, and though the dating of faience and stone 
objects is necessarily more variable than pottery, it 
is at least significant that the number recorded is 
the largest until the XVIII dynasty; fourteen out 
of the fifteen are from Crete.** Since both Byblos 
and Ugarit were under influences from Egypt, and 
possessed many Egyptian wares, it seems that the 
Cretans may have approached the Levant under the 
umbrella of the commercial prosperity of XII dy- 
nasty pharaohs. The “Royal Tombs” of Byblos 
(which belonged to local princes, contemporaries 
of Amenemhet III and IV), with their stock of gold 
and silver vessels, sceptre and dagger mounts, 
jewelry and niello work, foreshadow to a startling 
degree the shaft-graves of Mycenae.** 

Contacts between Crete and the Levant in the 
period immediately preceding the appearance of 
the first great swords in the Aegean help to solve 
the problem of its invention. Those Cretans who 
came to the coastal ports of the Levant, either as 
traders or adventurers, in the early third millen- 
nium, were armed only with daggers like the two 
from Platanos (pl. 16:2 and 3) which were inferior 
weapons compared with the Byblos sword from 
jar 2132, or even the longer daggers from Soli- 
Pompeiopolis (pl. 16:4 and 5). In consequence of 
what they had seen during these foreign exploits, 
they set to work and produced, in the course of the 

85]. Vandier, “A propos d’un dépét . . . & Téd,” Syria 18 
(1937) 174; F. Bisson de la Roque, Le Trésor de Tod (1953). 

86 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) I, fig. 183, 1-4; Il, p. 175. 

87 Dunand op.cit. (supra n. 23) 311, fig. 251, see also 
Schaeffer op.cit. (supra n. 16) 66; Ugaritica I 54-56, caveau 
XXXVI, lower level; V. Grace, “A Cypriote Tomb and Minoan 
Evidence for its Date,” AJA 44 (1940) 10-52. 

88 Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca 115. 


89 P, Montet, Byblos et l’Egypte (1928) 143-204, Atlas pls. 
LXXXVIII-CXV. 
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seventeenth or sixteenth centuries, the A type of 
sword; an incomparably superior weapon (pl. 17:1 
and 3). This combined the midrib and blade rivets 
of the native Messara dagger with the narrow tang 
and rounded shoulder of the Byblos sword; while 
it added a new element of length, which had never 
before been seen, except on the awkward and far 
less serviceable swords from the Alaca Hoéyiik 
tombs (pl. 15:35). 

The further question of whether the mainland of 
Greece was in direct contact with the Levant at so 
early a date is bound up with the history of the 
other early Aegean sword, Karo’s B type. 


Ill: THE ANCESTRY OF THE B TYPE SWORD 


The B type sword has been briefly described 
(see pl. 18:5; pl. 19:1, 6-7).“° The chief peculiarity 
and innovation is the use of flanges, either on the 
shoulder of the blade alone, or on the tang as well. 
It follows therefore that the first appearance of 
flanges on shoulders and tangs of daggers is of the 
greatest importance for the history of the Aegean 
swords. 

From the Aegean itself the earliest approximately 
datable shoulder flange is to be found on the dagger 
from the annex to the smaller tholos at Hagia 
Triada which is dated by Evans to MM II, possibly 
IIA (pl. 18:1). The tang, which was evidently 
broad, is broken at the first rivet hole, so it is not 
possible to discover its original length. It does not 
appear to be flanged, but the rounded shoulders 
have well-marked flanges and the three large rivets 
are placed in a line across the top of the blade. 
There is an undated dagger from Lasithi, also in- 
complete, but with the blade ornamented in the 
Asiatic technique of inset silver wire, showing a 
scene of a boar hunt on one side, and on the other 
charging bulls.** Neither dagger has a midrib, but 
that from Hagia Triada has a distinct thickening 
of the blade. The broad tang and typical rivet pat- 
tern occur on some of the daggers from the 
Messara tombs, but without even rudimentary 

40 Owing to the variety of later swords with flanged tangs 
of differing outline, including the European “Griffzungen- 
schwert,” the retention of Karo’s designation seems most likely 
to prevent confusion; throughout this article therefore I shall 
call the swords “Type B.” 

41 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) 195, fig. 142 c¢. 

42 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) I, fig. 541. 

43 Xanthudides op.cit. (supra n. 25) pl. tv 1930, from Pla- 


tanos “tholos” B. 


Hutchinson, “Two Mesopotamian Daggers and_ their 
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flanges (pl. 16:2).** Here again it is necessary to 
turn to Asia. 

The origin of flanges has been the subject of dis- 
cussions by R. W. Hutchinson and Mrs. Maxwell- 
Hyslop.** One conclusion was that the Hyksos 
were probably the first to use an inlaid, flanged 
dagger handle, and that the flanged tang was per- 
haps invented in Syria with Minoan or Egyptian 
influences. The earliest examples cited are an in- 
laid dagger from Dahshur, dated to the reign of 
Apepi I (seventeenth century?) and the MM II 
dagger from Hagia Triada in Crete. Stronach has 
drawn attention also to daggers with shoulder 
flanges found at Mersin in levels XI and X, which 
are not unlike the Cretan ones.*® Very like these 
last are daggers from Atchana Level VII, partly 
contemporary with Hammurabi of Babylon, and 
Chagar Bazar, intermediate period of level I, and 
from Ras Shamra in “Hyksos” graves.** The 
Atchana dagger has the same rivet pattern as one 
from Platanos, but with the addition of shoulder 
flanges and a longer tang (pl. 16:1-2). 

If we turn from these daggers to look at the 
sword itself, as it appeared fully developed at 
Mycenae, we are bound to notice one very marked 
difference: the sword has a square, or even pointed, 
up-drawn shoulder; while the daggers so far men- 
tioned, with the exception of that from Dahshur, 
all have a rounded shoulder (compare pl. 18:5). 
Moreover it is difficult to date them relative to the 
Aegean daggers. By concentrating, however, on this 
peculiarity of the square, or pinched-up and flanged 
shoulder, it is possible to find a dagger in Palestine 
which certainly antedates even that from Hagia 
Triada. It comes from a grave at Tell el Ajjul, 
Tomb Group 1551; the pottery and other objects in 
the tomb can be dated to the twelfth dynasty, and 
not late within that range (pl. 18:2).*7 This type 
of dagger is very common at Tell el Ajjul, and 
other examples approach the appearance of the 
Aegean sword (particularly in respect to an in- 
creased number of rivets) very much more closely; 
but most are found in contexts not easy to date.** 
Relatives,” Iraq 1 (1934) 163-70; 
(supra n. 18) particularly types 31-33. 

#5 Stronach op.cit. (supra n. 13) 102, type 7; J. Garstang, 
Prehistoric Mersin (1953) pl. xxix, fig. 149, 22, 23. 

46L. Woolley, Alalakh (1955) pl. txxn, kn. 3; M. F. L. 
Mallowan, Iraq 4 (1937) 99, fig. 13, 6; Schaeffer, Ugaritica I, 
67, fig. 63, E, from “caveau LVI.” 

47 Petrie, Gaza 4, pl. xxvii, 297. I am much indebted to 


Dr. Kenyon for advice in dating this tomb group. 
48 Petrie, Gaza 1, pl. xv, T 33; 4, pl. xxv1, 268 etc. 


Maxwell-Hyslop op.cit. 
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They evidently travelled north somewhat later, for 
there is a much damaged fragment at Atchana, 
from level VII (pl. 18:3).*° The date again is in 
part contemporary with Hammurabi. Very like 
this, and far better preserved, is the sword from 
Ras Shamra, “Hyksos Tomb 13” (pl. 18:4).°° The 
length, in this case, is 0.40m.; as with daggers from 
Tell el Ajjul and Atchana, the section of the blade 
is nearly flat. The date again cannot be given in 
Aegean terms, but the daggers of “caveau LVI 
and LV” are said to be contemporary with pottery 
which imitates imported Middle Minoan models.” 

If now we return to Crete, an anomalous situa- 
tion appears, for whereas daggers like those from 
Hagia Triada, Lasithi and Platanos could be an- 
cestral to, and in part responsible for, the type B 
sword, that sword itself is absent. A shell inlay 
from the throne-room deposit at Knossos probably 
shows a sword or dagger of B type, including the 
skeuomorphic cord ornament at the base of the 
hilt, often found on the swords, and a similar shape 
of pommel; but the date of the deposit is MM 
IIIB/LMI, therefore not necessarily any earlier than 
the Mycenae shaft-graves.°* Of about the same date 
is a sword of 0.37m., found in a hoard in a house 
on the northern borders of the palace; it is like 
another, slightly later, from Gournia, which is the 
same length and has a flattened midrib.** Like the 
dagger from Hagia Triada, these Cretan swords 
have rounded shoulders, and are probably better 
regarded as prototypes of “cruciform” swords than 
as aberrant examples of Karo’s type B. This was 
the opinion of Evans also. 

With a very few exceptions the fully developed 
type B sword is confined to the Mycenae shaft- 
graves; but even here it is inferior in number to 
the A swords. In the new circle there is only one 
type B sword, as far as can be seen from the ma- 
terial displayed at Athens.** This is not the place, 

49 At 39/203, at Antioch, see Woolley op.cit. (supra n. 46) 
283. 

50 Syria 17 (1936) 143, figs. 17, 20; Aleppo RP 7353. 

51 Schaeffer, Ugaritica I, 65, 67, 69. 

52 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) IV, 931-33, fig. 904. 

58 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) Il, ii, fig. 392, called MM 
III or LM IA; and IV, 851, fig. 835. B. Hawes, Gournia 
(1901-04) pl. tv, 50. 

54It is possible that there are fragments of others not 
shown; Prof. Mylonas (op.cit., supra n. 5) refers specifically 
to fifteen swords: of these eleven are certainly type A, but 
exact deductions must await an exhaustive publication of the 


material. 
55 Mylonas op.cit. (supra n. 5) pl. 51, detail of hilt, 0.945m.; 
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nor has the time yet come for a detailed examina- 
tion and comparison of the bronzes in the shaft- 
graves of both circles; but certain points relevant 
to the history of the swords appear after even a 
superficial examination of the material that is now 
available. In the new circle the type A swords are 
exceptionally long, strong and fine: the weapon of 
attack par excellence. The great sword with gold 
hilt from Delta is nearly a metre long, and as 
finely worked as the Mallia A type swords.*° Com- 
pared with this, and with the swords in Alpha 
and Gamma, the A swords in the old circle tend to 
be lighter and slenderer, even when equally long 
(most are between 0.60m. and o.80m., exceptions 
are nos. 766 and 767 in grave V which are quite 
as strong as any in the new circle). 

Turning from A to B swords, we find only the 
single blade from Gamma that is long enough to 
be called a sword, it is about 0.60m.; the same 
grave had three A type swords and a fine flat 
dagger with shoulder flanges, and the rivet ar- 
rangement found so often in the old graves: a line 
of three across the top of the blade, and one extra 
rivet below and central. The shoulders are square 
or slightly pointed, as are those also of another 
dagger in Delta, which has exceptionally deep 
flanges above the shoulder and on the broad tang, 
the length is about 0.30m. A damaged dagger in 
Alpha is rather longer and has four blade rivets. 
It appears possible that in these new shaft-graves 
we see the B sword of Schliemann’s graves, grow- 
ing from a dagger, like those current at Atchana 
and Ras Shamra, till in Gamma it has reached the 
proportions of a true sword (pl. 18:35). As a 
sword it appears in Schliemann’s graves, alongside | 
the A swords, in a proportion of rather less than 


one to two. At the same time the excessively long 
A type swords tend to become lighter and slenderer, 
which suggests a greater degree of specialization 


in function between the two weapons. The narrow 


I have not seen this blade without its hilt, but from its ap- 
pearance, and the position of the rivets in the blade, it must 
certainly belong to the A category. 

56 Karo (op.cit., 200-06) gives a total of 30 
type A and 11 type B identifiable and more or less complete 
swords, to which he adds an unspecified number of incomplete 


supra n. I, 


and unidentifiable ones, of which there were at least 40 in 
grave IV and 39 in grave V. A comparison with H. Schlie- 
mann, Mycenae and Tiryns (1878) 279-88, 294-332 etc., shows 
that the number handled by Karo is less, in some cases con- 
siderably less, than the total found by Schliemann. In grave 
IV where Karo has 32 swords and up to 40 fragments, Schlie- 
mann has 46; and in V where Karo has 26 swords (with 
additional fragments), Schliemann has a total of around go. 
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unflanged tang of the type A swords was inclined 
to snap, as can be seen from the number surviving 
with broken tangs; the B swords were not entirely 
free from this weakness either. The real solution 
to the hafting problém only came with the adop- 
tion of a different type of rivet which did not 
require so large a hole. 

The flanged weapons in grave VI (usually re- 
garded as the earliest of the old circle) give a fair 
idea of a tendency more clearly demonstrated in 
the new graves (pl. 18:5; pl. 19:1-3).°’ There are 
no sharp distinct midribs but either a rhomboid 
section, as in the dagger 904, or an oval thickening, 
as in the short sword 905; what all have in common 
is the broad tang with deep flanges (in 906 only 
at one point), and the square or up-drawn shoul- 
ders of the blade. The short stout sword (pl. 18:5) 
must have served a quite different function to 
that of the long rapier-like A swords. In one case 
the length is 0.41m. as against 0.80m. and more, for 
a typical “A” sword. There is little new to say of 
the now notorious blade (Karo’s 928) once called 
a halberd. The latest discussion of this weapon 
comes from Dr. R. Hachmann, who reviews the en- 
tire controversy, calls it unequivocally a sword, 
and compares it to the weapon in the Borodino 
hoard.** That it should be a sword satisfies the 
requirements of utility best. The tang is like that 
on some A type swords, narrow and unflanged 
with a single rivet hole. The jumble of clumsily 
arranged rivets across the top of the blade can only 
be a makeshift peculiar to this weapon, and made 
necessary by the length (0.58m.) combined with 
exceptional width of blade; it is not surprising 
that difficulty was experienced in hafting. The 
other daggers in this grave emphasize the experi- 
mental character of the whole assemblage. The 
conical rivets are found on a dagger in Gamma, 
though these are not identical to those of no. 928, 
while smaller conical rivets were often used on 
metal cups of “Vapheio” type (as in 630 from 
grave V). Flat blades like this were not uncom- 
mon in the Levant. The dagger with three blade 
rivets (pl. 19: 3) is a fairly common type, but not 
otherwise found in the old shaft-graves. The two 
magnificent whetstones from the same grave are 

57 Particularly Karo’s numbers 904-06, 927, pl. xcv. 

58 R. Hachmann, Friihe Bronzezeit im Westlichen Ostseege- 
biet (1957) 173. 


59 Karo op.cit. (supra n. 1) 149, nos. 859, 860, not illus- 
trated by Karo. 
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illustrated on pl. 19: 4, 5, for though the smaller 
is of a widespread type, the other, with a boring 
in two directions, is more specialized.” 

We may not be far wrong if we take the type B 
sword in Gamma (New Circle) and no. 905 from 
grave VI (Old Circle) as being the earliest of this 
type yet recorded. A preference for flanges as a 
hafting device, found on the mainland as against 
Crete, can be shown in the history of one-edged 
knives, and so the adoption of the Levantine 
flanged tang in Mycenae, before it crossed to Crete, 
need not be surprising.*° The ancestry of the B 
sword has now been traced, at least as far back as 
XII dynasty Palestine, with near links in North 
Syria at the time of Hammurabi, and probably 
later also; thence it passed to Greece as a short, 
flat sword. Contact with the long slender blades 
of the A type (already provided with sharp dis- 
tinct midribs) led eventually to a version of B 
sword with equally marked midribs®* found oc- 
casionally in the old shaft-graves; but even then a 
rounded midrib is preferred for B swords. 


IV: THE MAINLAND AND THE LEVANT 


The question of direct Levantine-Mainland 
Greek relations is linked with that of the inter- 
pretation of the princely burials at Mycenae; for 


the wealth of weapons in graves IV and V at 
Mycenae is a unique phenomenon. Considerable 
numbers have been found in graves at different 
times and different places, from nearby Dendra 
to Myrsinochorion in Messenia, but none approach 
the extraordinary character of these two graves. To 
them may be added grave III. which has been 
called the “princesses’ tomb” because of the great 
mass of jewelry, gems, diadems and exotic mate- 
rials in it, but with a complete absence of weapons. 
In graves I, II and VI the dead were well pro- 
vided with fine objects but in moderate quantity: 
a single gold or silver cup and one or at most two 
long swords, and the same number of short ones; 
and the graves of the new circle give the same 
impression. But grave IV with five bodies had, 
according to Schliemann, 46 more or less compiete 
swords and a profusion of gold anJ silver cups; 
while in grave V three warriors had some go 

69 N. Sandars, “The Antiquity of the One-edged Knife,” 
ProcPS 21 (1955) 174-97. 


81 See the sword no. 729 in grave V, Karo op.cit. (supra 
n. 1) pl. 
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swords between them, of which 60 were found in 
a common heap between two bodies. Compared to 
the swords, the other weapons in the same graves 
are more conventional, averaging one spear each, 
two “Schlachtmesser” (one-edged long blades), 
two “arrow-straighteners,” and one knife. 

The most likely explanation of these exaggerated 
numbers of a single arm is that of loot or of 
trophies of war. Where there is hand-to-hand fight- 
ing the capture of an enemy’s sword has always 
had a symbolic value, so the numbers of swords 
may stand for the “heads” of conquered enemies, 
if they are not the loot of foreign arsenals. 

The absence of princely burials in Crete, on any- 
thing like the same scale as these of the mainland, 
increases the difficulty of the problem. If a source 
of rich and exotic loot is to be looked for without 
going too far afield, the destruction of the palace 
of Mallia comes to mind; though this is usually 
thought to have been the result of an earthquake. 
The sword tablets at Knossos are too uncertainly 
dated to help in estimating the stock of swords 
held at this period; but a reference in the archives 
of Mari is suggestive. A “caftorite” weapon is 
mentioned, of which the top and bottom were 
embellished with gold and the top encrusted with 
lapis lazuli. The date is prior to the destruction 
of the palace by Hammurabi.” The reference to 
lapis lazuli brings to mind the dagger no. 294 
from the “arsenal tomb” IV at Mycenae,** whose 
lapis lazuli insets and double eagle guard is unlike 
any other at Mycenae, resembling rather the shape 
of (probably much later) weapons from the Talish 
region. Small objects of lapis lazuli are found 
occasionally in Crete, and in Crete such luxurious 
weapons as that described in the text would not 
be so unexpected, at the time of Hammurabi’s 
ascendency, as they would be in mainland Greece. 
Moreover the often quoted resemblances between 
the Cretan palaces and those of Syria, whether at 
Atchana or at Mari, provide a context for such 
exchanges. On the other hand mainland raids on 
the coasts of Syria, even at this early date, are 
probable. The use of niello work, not on swords 
but on daggers, at Mycenae and other mainland 
sites, at Vapheio, and Myrsinochérion, provides a 
further argument. For this is an Asiatic, probably 

62G. Dossin, “Les Archives Economiques 
Mari,” Syria 20 (1939) 111-12. 


63 Karo op.cit. (supra n. 1) pl. Lxxxvu. 
64] hope it may be possible in a later article to continue 


du Palais de 
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Syrian technique, with fine examples in the twelfth 
dynasty “Princely Tombs” at Byblos; but till now 
it has not been found in Crete. However the 
argument ex silentio is always dangerous; how 
much so has been shown by the Tod treasure. The 
absence of mainland pottery from the Levant be- 
fore LH II is less important. In the end, however, 
it is the flange-hilted short swords themselves, with 
their pointed shoulders, which provide the best 
argument for a degree of direct contact between 
the mainland and Asia. The nature of these con- 
tacts would have been probably more sporadic 
and ill-organized than those between Crete and 
the ports of the Levant, where pottery and other 
imports provide the evidence for fairly close and 
continuous relations. 

In conclusion, the long A sword is most likely 
to have been a Cretan invention, while the B sword 
was of the mainland, though both owed much to 
Asiatic prototypes and both contributed to the next 
development in the Aegean: the horned sword of 
the periods immediately following. Indeed the out- 
line of some examples of the B type weapon ap- 
proaches very nearly to absolute horns; while on 
the other hand the Cretan flanged daggers or short 
swords with rounded shoulders, like those referred 
to above from Hagia Triada, Gournia and Knossos, 
may be forerunners of its contemporary, the cruci- 
form sword. Here again there may be two parallel 
inventions, mainland and Cretan (though another 
explanation is also possible).** Before ending, some- 
thing should be said of the distribution of the A 
and B swords. 


V: DISTRIBUTION OF THE A TYPE SWORDS 


The A swords are confined to Crete, the Pelo- 
ponnese, the Cyclades and possibly the Ionian 
Islands (map, pl. 20). The immensely long swords 
from the votive deposit in the cave of Arkalochori 
with their sharply angular, finely grooved, mid- 
ribs and elegant incised designs, have poor rela- 
tions in the Cyclades. The same design is found 
on a sword from Amorgos, illustrated by Mon- 
telius, but incorrectly restored. Though incomplete 
it is still o.7om. long.*© There are a number of 
shorter weapons from Amorgos, none of which 
can be dated, so it is not possible to say whether 


the history of the Aegean bronze swords down to their ex- 
tinction. 
85 Montelius op.cit. (supra n. 26) pl. 9, 1. 
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they are contemporary with the Cretan swords or 
provincial laggards (pl. 17: 7). The A swords from 
Mallia, which for all their grandeur were cer- 
tainly usable weapons, and the similar swords 
from Mycenae, many of which are lavishly deco- 
rated, have been sufficiently described. Some of the 
latter are probably contemporary with LM IB and 
so provide continuity with the slightly later swords 
from other mainland sites. The Vapheio tholos 
had one with gold rivets and a rounded but well- 
marked midrib; the date is LH IIA.®* Of the same 
date and type is the sword from tholos B at 
Kakovatos also with gold-capped rivets (pl. 17: 
2). The hilt was once decorated with a mosaic of 
gold wire, like two swords from the IV shaft-grave, 
nos. 396 and 436, and a fragment from the domestic 
quarters in the Palace of Knossos.” It is not pos- 
sible to tell from the photographs yet published 
whether the fine sword from tholos 2 at Myrsino- 
chérion, near Pylos in Messenia, is of this type or 
not. With one body a heap of ten “swords and 
knives” was found. The date is probably slightly 
later.°* 

More indirect evidence for the survival of true 
type A swords from even later times may be de- 
duced from the existence of a pair of derivative 
short swords. One was found with a much longer 
horned sword in the shaft-grave no. 44, at Zapher 
Papoura, Knossos, and is dated to the beginning 
of LM IIIA. The other is even shorter and comes 
from Chamber Tomb 78 at Mycenae; the date is 
not ascertainable but the sword is like a diminished 
version of one in shaft-grave II.”° 

These type A swords of Crete, Amorgos and 
the Peloponnese define the area of use; to them 
can be added a few more doubtful or derivative 
examples from further off. A fine gold pommel 
casing was found, before the war, in an LH II 
shaft-grave on Staphylos (Skopelos) and was fitted, 
with considerable ingenuity, onto a grip of hitherto 
unknown provenance in the National Museum at 
Athens. The outline of the hilt is not unlike the 
B type swords but the arrangement of two rivets 

66 ArchEph (1889) 151-58; A. Furumark, Chronology of 
Mycenaean Pottery (1941) 49. 

87 Evans op.cit. (supra n. 14) IV, ii, 854, dated LM IA—IITIA. 

68S. Marinatos, “Excavations near Pylos,” Antiquity 122 
(1957) 97-100, pl. vim, b 

69 Evans, “Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos,” Archaeologia 59 
(1906) 452, No. 446, fig. 111; it measures only 0.53m. 

70Ch. Tsountas, ArchEph (1897) 105, pl. 7, 3; Montelius 


op.cit. (supra n. 26) pl. 77, 7 (detail), the length is 0.37m.; 
Karo op.cit. (supra n. 1) no. 214, pl. Lxxm. 
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in the blade is only found on A swords, and this 
may be compared with no. 725 from shaft-grave 
V." A sword with detached tang was found in 
sita in the Staphylos grave, but its type is not 
identifiable, so at present the Island of Skopelos 
stands with a question mark. In a northwesterly 
direction we find what is probably a form of A 
sword in the Ionian islands. A short sword with 
three rivets and a short (perhaps broken) tang, 
was found in a tomb on Ithaca."* On Levkas we 
have already noticed daggers with fine midribs 
like those of the Messara and Amorgos; there are 
in addition two very imperfect blades from the so- 
called “royal graves” (pl. 17: 5, 6). The hilts have 
not survived and in both the strong midrib has 
the lobed section more usual on horned swords.” 
The site is very confusing, and the finds from the 
various “Brennplatze” need not be contemporary 
with each other. Considerable time-lag is to be 
expected on these far-off peripheries of the East 
Mediterranean world but, amongst the fairly 
abundant finds from the Nidhri plain on Levkas, 
there is nothing else that suggests so low a date 
as that usual to the horned swords in the Aegean. 
If, however, provincial Amorgos, rather than 
Crete or Mycenae, were the immediate source of 
the Ionian Island swords, devolution and retarda- 
tion are to be expected, and indeed the Amorgos 
sword in the Ashmolean Museum (AE 294) has 
a midrib very like the lobed midribs of Levkas. 

Sicilian swords from Thapsos, Cozzo Pantano, 
Plemmirio, Matrensa and Dessueri present a pecu- 
liar problem, for typologically, in as far as they are 
Aegean at all, it is from the A swords that they 
seem to derive (or possibly from a conflation of 
A and B, for they have the tang of the A sword 
but sometimes the rivet pattern of the B sword), 
yet the imported pottery of Thapsos is no earlier 
than LH IIIA, and the same is true of Cozzo del 
Pantano and Matrensa."* However the Sicilian 
swords, with the possible exception of one from 
Plemmirio, do not look like direct Aegean im- 
ports. With this one exception, again, they are 

TLN, Platon, 6 Tdgos ro} KPHTIKA XPONIKA 
3 (1949) 534; VI. Internationalen Kongress ftir Archéologie, 
Berlin (1939) 309; cf. Karo, op.cit. (supra n. 1) pl. Lxxx1, 
p. 202, fig. 52. 

72§. Benton, “Antiquities from Thiaki,” BSA 29 (1927-28) 
113-16, figs. 1, 1 and 2, length 0.45m. 

78 Dorpfeld, Alt-Ithaka, pp. 229, 241-42, Beil. 62, 3 from 
“Brennplatz R, 7”; the museum label states that one was found 
“over grave 24.” 

7™W. Taylour, “Mycenaean Pottery in Italy” (1958) 56-79. 
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without true midribs, but have the rhomboid sec- 
tion rare on shaft-grave blades but common in 
Middle Bronze Age Europe, in Cyprus and the 
Levant."® They may be provincial copies of Cretan 
or mainland swords, in view of the LM I and 
LH I pottery from the Aeolian Islands, and the 
trade in Liparite."* Or they may derive from some 
secondary source such as Messenia, where we 
know A type swords were in use during LH IIA 
and possibly later (Kakovatos and Myrsinochérion) ; 
or from the Ionian Islands, where the first Aegean 
long swords may have survived even longer with- 
out being forced out, as in more central regions, 
by succeeding types. 

Equally distant, but on the northern periphery 
of the ancient world, there is a group of very long 
rapier-like blades found in Rumania. They are, 
on the whole, closer to the true Aegean A sword 
than are those from Sicily. All are unfortunately 
stray finds, and so undated, but four are particu- 
larly interesting. The longest is from DumbrAvi- 
oara, Tirgu Mures, it measures 0.99m., and has a 
rudimentary tang, three rivets, and a well-marked 
narrow midrib. All the swords are damaged at 
the hilt, so it is not certain whether they had 
tangs, but in that from Alma, Rayon Medias, the 
blade rivets are set low as in A_ swords, the 


midrib is narrow and high, and appears to end 
in a triangular offset like the Byblos and Aegean 
swords. A sword from Alunis, Rayon Odorhei, 


and one with rivet-holes from 
Inlaceni, Rayon Cristuru Secuisc 0.90."* If these 
Rumanian swords were evidence of penetration 
from the Aegean one would expect to find links 
in Bulgaria, but the only Bulgarian swords known 
to me, which certainly imitate Aegean models, 
copy the later horned type. It is possible that the 
Rumanian swords are outmoded cast-offs, like the 
long Sicilian blades, and so contemporary with 


measures 0.90, 


75 G. Colini, “La Civilt4é del bronzo in Italia, II,” BPI 30 
(1904) 229-304, fig. 49, Plemmirio; see also figs. 44-48, 50-53; 
P. Orsi, “Necropoli Sicula,” BPI 17 (1891) pl. x1, 4, 8, 10; 
P. Orsi, “Necropoli Sicula di M. Dessueri,” MonAnt 21 (1912) 
349-408, pl. 

76 Taylour op.cit. (supra n. 74) 9-33- 

77D. Popescu, Frithe und Mittlere Bronzezeit in Sieben- 
biirgen (1944) 127-28; K. Horedt, “Siebenbiirgen und My- 
kena,” Nouvelles Etudes d’Histoire 2, Académie R.P.R. Bucarest 
(1960) 31-44. 

78 Since writing this article I have seen, during a visit to 
Hungary and Rumania, tracings of the Rumanian swords, 
and another at Budapest, probably from Pozsonyszentgyorgy, 
0.74m. long with a high rounded midrib. A sword from 
Maghierus, Odorhei, Dacia 5-6 (1933-36) 169, if restored with 
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whatever movement had led to the Bulgarian imi- 
tations; or they may be real additions to the scat- 
ter of Aegean imports into southeastern and cen- 
tral Europe, supposed to originate in the ambience 
of the shaft-grave dynasties of Mycenae. This is 
not the place to consider any possible connections 
between these and Keszthely-Boiu-Sauerbrunn 
types of sword. 


VI: DISTRIBUTION OF THE B TYPE SWORD 


The B swords have a rather different distribu- 
tion (map, pl. 20). They are unknown from Crete 
in the developed form, there is a heavy concentra- 
tion in the Argolid, chiefly Mycenae, but with 
one good example from Izmir, and others in the 
Dodecanese. The latest in date are probably LH 
II or LH IIIA on the mainland (Dendra), and 
LH IIIB in the islands. The Mycenae shaft-graves 
account for by far the greatest number. There is 
in addition, perhaps, a slightly later sword from 
a chamber tomb at Mycenae.’® The sword from 
the Dendra tholos tomb may be later again, or it 
may be a survival. It was found, with a horned 
and a cruciform sword, in the “king’s pit” on the 
left side of the body. Beside the other weapons it 
has a decidedly archaic look. There are three rivets 
in the tang but only two in the blade and, though 
this arrangement is sometimes found in the shaft- 
graves of Mycenae, it is generally a later character- 
istic. The bronzes in this tomb appear to cover a 
fairly long range of time; but if these three weapons 
did indeed belong to the same burial, the sword 
might be an heirloom.®® I have already referred 
to the doubt concerning the swords from Myrsino- 
chérion; if any should be of this type it would be 
the farthest yet known towards the west. 

Very close to the canonical B sword is that 
found, without associations, in the Roman market 
at Smyrna (pl. 19: 7).** Unfortunately the Izmir 


a rounded shoulder, would not be unlike the sword from 
Ithaka, see n. 72. I am indebted to Dr. Mozsolics in Budapest, 
Dr. Horedt in Cluj and Dr. Dumitrescu in Bucurest for in- 
formation and help. 

79 A. Wace, “Chamber Tombs at Mycenae,” Archaeologia 
(1932) pl. vu, Ch. T. 518, 188-89, dated LH I-II. 

80 A. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra (1931) 34, pl. 
xx, 1, and bottom left; pl. xx1; in describing his swords Persson 
has not used Karo’s notation, but one of his own according 
to which the B type becomes A. I have had valuable advice 
on this tomb from Miss Dorothea Gray. 

81 K. Bittel, “Kleinasiatische Studien,” Istanbuler Mitteilungen 
(1942) 175; Anzeiger (1943) 202, fig. 3, it is now in the 
dépét of the Archaeological Museum, Izmir. 
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sword has lost the upper part of the tang, but 
the flange appears to follow the tang as well as the 
shoulder. The rivet pattern is quite characteristic 
of the Mycenae swords, but the midrib is lower 
than usual and itself finely ribbed. Two swords 
from the Dodecanese have shoulders nearly as 
pointed as the swords and daggers of the VI shaft- 
grave or of Syrian weapons; they are certainly re- 
lated to the B type and are not debased horned 
swords, though dated late. That from Rhodes was 
found in a tomb in the large cemetery at Ialysos 
and may be LH IIIB, it has a sharp midrib and is 
1.09m. long.*? A sword from the Asclepieion, Cos, 
is possibly closer to the shaft-grave swords and 
also to the Ras Shamra and Atchana flanged 
swords, although unlike the latter it has a distinct 
midrib. 

Both Rhodes and Cos were in touch with Crete, 
and supported Cretan colonies in LM I, as is 
proved by the good quality LM IA pottery found 
at Trianda, Rhodes, and in the lowest town level 
at Cos.** In Rhodes these relations continued 


alongside the incoming Mycenaean colonies, from 
the beginning of LH II till specifically Cretan 
wares die out towards the end of LM IIIA. The 
sword from Izmir appears isolated, but it lies be- 
tween the LM (or LH I) of Miletus, and the 


Trojan sphere with its sporadic imports of MM III, 
LM I, and LH IVIII. These slightly aberrant 
swords of the Dodecanese and opposite coasts of 
Anatolia are what might be expected from colonial 
or trading stations, where Cretan and Mainland 
weapons were copied by local workshops, though 
confused with weapons of succeeding types, like 
the horned and cruciform swords, with which the 
makers seem also to have been acquainted.** This 
is probably also the context of the sword from 
Cameiros now in the British Museum (pl. 19: 6). 
It is only 0.33m. long and has an unusual midrib, 
but the shoulder flanges are most like a sword in 

82 A. Maiuri, “Jalisos,” Annuario VI-VII (1926) 98-100, fig. 
15, 8 from N.T. IV. 

83] am indebted to Prof. Morricone for information regard- 
ing this unpublished sword. 

84 Furumark op.cit. (supra n. 9) passim; G. Monaco, “Scavi 
nela zona Micenea di Jaliso,” Clara Rhodos 10 (1941-49) 41-183. 

85 See note 64. 

86 British Museum “Cameiros” 61.10.24.31: 2749. Montelius 


op.cit. (supra n. 26) pl. 9, 8; Copenhagen Nr. 3166. 
87H. Catling, “Bronze Cut-and-thrust Swords in the East 
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the V shaft-grave, no. 747. There is also a frag- 
ment (hilt only) from Thera.** 

In view of the great and lasting popularity in 
Europe north of the Pindus (and eventually as 
far west as the British Isles), of a type of flange- 
hilted sword (Griffzungenschwert) through the 
local Middle and Late Bronze Age, it is important 
to stress the limited distribution of the Aegean B 
type swords. Unlike the A swords, with their pos- 
sible extension to Rumania and Sicily, no B sword 
is known as a stray find, or in an archaeological 
context,.from the whole northern area. The: un- 
doubtedspriority of flanges, as a hafting device, in 
Asia as against Europe, has been shown by the 
daggers from Tell el Ajjul and probably also 
Atchana and Ras Shamra. The problem of the 
origin of the European sword with flanged tang 
and sloping shoulder cannot be pursued here; it 
involves chronological problems of great com- 
plexity.*’ Nor is it possible here to pursue the study 
of Aegean swords any further; ‘it must suffice to 
emphasize that the later flange-hilted swords 
(horned, cruciform, T-handled, etc.) have a con- 
tained, internal development, and that there ap- 
pears to be no further resort to outside inspiration, 
such as had led to the creation of the first great 
swords, with one important exception: the adoption 
of the T-flanged hilt, which also probably came 
from the Levant. Moreover, these later develop- 
ments are all away from any similarity to the 
European swords; until one variant of the latter 
appears suddenly in the Aegean in the later twelfth 
century, by which time type B swords had been 
completely superseded, even in outlying regions 
like the Dodecanese. The history of the European 
grip-tanged sword is essentially a problem of 
European and not of Aegean or Near Eastern 
archaeology.** 


ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Mediterranean” PPS 22 (1956) 102-25; J. Cowen, “Einfiihrung 
in die Geschichte der bronzenen Griffzungenschwerter ... ,” 
Bericht der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission 36, 1955 
(1956) 52-155, Mr. Cowen is at present at work on this 
problem, as seen from the European angle, and his conclusions 
will be of the highest value for the Aegean also. 

88] have had the benefit of discussing this question with 
Mr. Cowen: discussions which have confirmed the opinion 
here given. 
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A Herodotean Echo in Pompeian Art?” 


GUITTY AZARPAY LAWS 


The curious association of semi-human semi-vege- 
tal figures with griffins in Italian art of the first 
century B.c. to the first century a.p. has led to 
various, sometimes contradictory, speculations on 
the origin and meaning of this theme. Explanations 
of such figures have ranged all the way from mak- 
ing them Arimaspians who have suffered vegetal 
metamorphosis to identifying them with the Great 
Goddess of Vegetation in her various guises. Com- 
plications also result from the fact that both male 
and female figures, and figures whose sex is am- 
biguous, are so represented. In such a confused and 
poorly defined situation, the problem of correct 
identification might appear to be all but hopeless. 
Nevertheless, in the light of certain new observa- 
tions to be offered here, it may be possible to 
evaluate the proposals already advanced, to clarify 
the nature of the figures in question, and to explain 
in some measure the great popularity of this theme 
in Hellenistic and Italian art. 

The frequent occurrence of semi-vegetal Erotes 
together with griffins in Italian art of the first cen- 
tury B.c. and later was first remarked upon by 
Furtwangler,* who concluded that such composi- 
tions were Roman substitutes for the scenes of 
legendary conflict between griffins and Arimaspians 
or Amazons, widely used in Greek art from the 
end of the fifth century B.c. A semi-vegetal male 
figure represented holding the horns of lion-griffins 
on a Hellenistic acroterion in the Hermitage Mu- 
seum at Leningrad is likewise identified as an 
Arimaspian by Hans Moebius, who connects this 
motif with a group of south Russian female figures 

*I wish to thank the following persons and institutions for 
new photographs of previously published material and for 
Permission granted to reproduce the illustrations in this paper: 
the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. 
Ward Perkins and the British School at Rome; the Trustees of 
the British Museum; La Libreria dello Stato, Rome; Akademiia 
Nauk, Institut istorii, Moscow. I wish to express my gratitude 
to Prof. D. A. Amyx, University of California, Berkeley, for his 
guidance and interest in this work. 

1 Adolf Furtwangler, in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexi- 
kon der griechischen und roemischen Mythologie (1886-90) 
1:2, 1773, “Gryps.” 

2Hans Moebius, “Eine dreiseitige Basis in Athen,” AM 51 
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with zoomorphic and vegetal features.’ In opposi- 
tion to this view Ludwig Curtius interprets the 
semi-vegetal male figures as representations of 
Sabazius,® the male counterpart of the goddess of 
fertility and vegetation, who, according to this au- 
thor, may be represented not with vegetal “feet” 
but with various fertility symbols growing from 
the waist of the figure.* In a study of the mother 
goddess cult in south Russia, Rostovtsev identified 
the female torso with snake and griffin attributes 
as the viper-woman mother of the Scythian race 
as described by Herodotus,® but a connection be- 
tween the viper-woman and the semi-vegetal female 
figures is not made by Rostovtsev. Curtius rejects 
the identification made by Rostovtsev, and believes 
the snake and griffin attributes to be symbolic of 
the “Tendril Goddess” in one of her many mani- 
festations.® Elizabeth Jastrow adds the female head 
surrounded with tendrils to the repertory of the 
manifestations of this “Divine Mother of the or- 
ganic world.”” Sprouting heads and human figures 
in any way represented in a composition including 
scrolls are studied by Toynbee and Ward Perkins, 
who believe that the winged foliate-skirted figure, 
as it appears in the architectural decoration of the 
temple of Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia, 
represents the Ionian Artemis, a Hellenized version 
of the “Great Goddess.”*® In a comprehensive study 
on local Bosporan motifs, A. P. Ivanova concludes 
that the “Tendril Goddess” suffered a peculiar 
transformation in the art of the Bosporan region, 
where the figure acquired snake and griffin at- 
tributes together with, or instead of, the foliage 
(1926) 121, pl. 19. 

8 Ludwig Curtius, “Sardanapal,” JdI 43 (1928) 292. 

4Ludwig Curtius, “Republikanisches  Pilasterkapitell in 
Rom,” RM 49 (1934) 226. 

5M. Rostovtsev, “Le culte de la 
Russie méridionale,” REG 32 (1919) 

6 Ludwig Curtius, “Republikanisches Pilasterkapi ella Rom,” 
RM 49 (1934) 226-27. 

7 Elizabeth Jastrow, “Two Terracotta Reliefs in American 
Museums,” AJA 50 (1946) 73. 

8J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward 
Scrolls: A Hellenistic Motif in Imperial Art,” 


grande Déesse dans la 


475-76. 


Perkins, “Peopled 
BSR 18 (1950) 
6, pl. u, 2 
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below her waist.’ She, furthermore, agrees with 
Rostovtsev’s identification of this south Russian 
female figure with snake and griffin attributes as the 
Scythian tribal mother, the south Russian mother 
goddess who appears in other guises in the later 
art of that region.”® 

That the semi-vegetal female figure represents 
a certain fertility and vegetal goddess is agreed 
upon in most of the studies cited above. Opinions 
differ, however, as to the south Russian or Scythian 
associations and origin of the figure. A study of 
the motif is here necessary in the investigation of 
the problem." 

In Pompeian and Roman wall paintings of the 
Second to the Fourth Styles, a variety of human 
torsos with vegetal growths below the waist appear 
frequently in border scenes and minor decorative 
compositions. A large number of these figures have 
torsos of young Erotes,’* others are shown with 
winged or wingless male torsos,** while yet an- 
other group is characterized by a generally winged 
frontally represented female torso with extended 
arms which grasp the foliage growing symmetri- 
cally from her waist.’* Characteristically Italian 
are the torsos of Erotes which are often represented 
tending or alongside of griffins; a theme which 
Furtwangler interpreted as a substitution for the 
scenes of conflict between Arimaspians and griffins 
of Greek art.’* One may question the sudden and 
unprecedented anatomical changes of the Arimas- 
pians and the inappropriately friendly gestures of 
these age-old adversaries. Furthermore, the famili- 
arity of the Italian artists with the legend of this 


® A. P. Ivanova, “Mestnie motivi v dekorativnoi skulp’ture 
Bospora,” Sovetskaia Arkheologia 15 (1951) 197. 

10 198-203. 

11 Figures seated or hovering around acanthus leaves and 
scrolls such as those on the gold diadems from Kyme in 


Aeolis (F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Jewelry, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman, in the British Museum [London 1911] 
nos. 1611-14) are excluded from this study. 

12 Emily L. Wadsworth, “Stucco Reliefs,” MAAR 4 (1924) 
pl. 1v, 2; F. Niccolini, Le Case ed i Monumenti di Pompei, 
disegnati e descritti (Naples 1854-96) III (1) pl. 3; IV (I) 
pl. 14; IV (II) pl. 12; V (1) pls. 2-3; P. Ducati, L’Arte in 
Roma dalle Origini al Sec VIII (Edit. Licino Cappelli, Bologna 
1938) pl. 117; J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, a 
Chapter in the History of Greek Art (Cambridge University 
Press 1934) pl. 46, 1. 

13 Niccolini, op.cit. (supra, n. 12) I (I) pl. 6; II (II) pl. 4; 
IV (II) pl. 20. 

14 Amedeo Maiuri, Le Casa del Menandro 1 (Libreria dello 
Stato 1932) fig. 80; Niccolini, op.cit. (supra, n. 12) I (1) pl. 6; 
II (II) pl. 21, among others. 

15 Furtwangler, op.cit. (supra, n. 1). 

16H. G. Beyen, Die pompejanische Wanddekoration vom 
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mythological conflict is attested by at least one 
example of Pompeian wall painting of the Second 
Style from the Villa dei Misteri.*® It is not likely 
that Arimaspians and Erotes would become con- 
fused. The play of fancy in Italian representations 
of Erotes is so rich and varied that one need not 
feel called upon to find a specific meaning in each 
case. On the other hand, these Erotes may well be 
youthful versions of the semi-vegetal male figures 
which are equally widespread in Italian wall paint- 
ing of the same period, with prototypes going back 
to the Hellenistic period and the fourth century B.c. 
in Greece.** The marble acroterion in Leningrad, 
dated around the third century B.c. by Moebius,"* 
shows the semi-vegetal male figure with extended 
arms holding the horns of lion-griffins which are 
represented in profile flanking the figure. The 
various Roman copies of the Hellenistic marble 
throne’® repeat the same motif, with the difference 
that the male figure holds the ends of the tendrils 
growing from his acanthus skirt. Moebius’ state- 
ment that the Leningrad acroterion depicts an 
Arimaspian from south Russia, “the home of 
grifins and Arimaspians” is perhaps too hasty.” 
Neither is the place of origin of the Leningrad 
acroterion known, nor has this piece any parallels 
in south Russia. The prototype for this piece should 
rather be sought in Greece proper where the 
original of the marble thrones was made. Possibly 
related to this motif is a figure depicted several 
times on an early fourth-century B.c. bronze plaque 
from Olynthos™ (pl. 21, fig. 1). As in the Lenin- 
‘grad acroterion and the Roman thrones, the figure 
zweiten bis zum vierten Stil (Hague 1938) fig. 20, C. 

17H. Moebius, op.cit. (supra, n. 2). 

18 H. Moebius, op.cit. (supra, n. 2) 120-21, pl. 19, top. 

19H. Moebius, op.cit. (supra, n. 2) 117-21; Curtius, op.cit. 
(supra. n. 3) 2091, fig. 14; E. Langlotz, “Dionysos,” Die 
Antike 8 (1932) 179, fig. 17; Gisela M. A. Richter, “The 
Marble Thrones on the Akropolis and its Replicas,” AJA 58 
(1954) 275-76, pls. 47-50, considers the throne in Athens not 
as the Greek fourth century B.c. original, but, like the other 
thrones, a Roman copy of a Greek original of the Hellenistic 
period. 

20H. Moebius, op.cit. (supra, n. 2) 121; Berta Segall, 
“Sculpture from Arabia Felix,” AJA 59 (1955) 212, has 
accepted Moebius’ conjectural statement refers to the 
figure as a god from south Russia. 

21 David M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus (Baltimore 
1941) X, pl. 5, 16 and fig. 6. Robinson, p. 33, points out 
that the piece cannot be later than the early fourth century 
B.c. It might be added that the figures cannot be earlier than 
that date either, since the griffin protomai show the dentated 


mane which becomes a customary feature in Greek art of 
the fourth century s.c. and later. 


and 
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from Olynthos represents a bearded and winged 
male torso with extended arms which in this case 
grasp the horns of lion-griffn protomai that grow 
instead of tendrils from the acanthus skirt of the 
figure. Features such as the palmette, griffin manes 
and acanthus skirt** show that, whatever the origin 
of the figure,” it is brought into the repertory of 
Greek art already at the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. and is produced by Greek artists for 
Greek patrons. 

The motif of the semi-vegetal female figure as it 
appears in Italian wall paintings of the Second 
through the Fourth Styles has, perhaps more faith- 
fully than its male counterpart, preserved its Hel- 
lenistic features (pl. 21, fig. 2). The generally 
frontal winged female torso with extended arms 
grasping the symmetrically arranged foliage which 
emanates from her leafy skirt may be found on 
many architectural decorations, particularly from 
Asia Minor, of the Hellenistic and Roman periods.”* 
The earliest examples of such figures may be seen 
in the nereid-like figures on the mosaic floor of 
House B v 1, in Olynthos, dated by Robinson in 
the late fifth or the first decade of the fourth cen- 
tury Bc.” (pl. 21, fig. 3). This figure differs in 
one essential point from the typical Hellenistic and 
early Italian examples in that the arms do not 
control the foliage of her skirt, but are raised above 
her head in an Atlas-like posture, as is also the 

22 Robinson, op.cit. (supra, n. 21) 30-39, fig. 6. 

23 Curtius, op.cit. (supra, n. 3), believes the semi-vegetal 
male figures to represent Sabazius; S. Langlotz, op.cit. (supra, 
n. 19) 179-81, thinks it Dionysos; F. Von _ Lorentz, 
“BAPBAPOQN T@ALTMATA,” RM 52 (1937) 176-80, thinks 
the origin to be Persian. 

24 Franz Winter, Die Skulpturen mit Ausnahme der Altar- 
reliefs, Alterttimer von Pergamon (Berlin 1908) VII (II) fig. 
221; C. Humann, J. Kohte, C. Watzinger, Magnesia am 
Meander 1891-93 (Berlin 1904) figs. 57, 69; E. Vanderpool, 
“News Letter from Greece,” AJA 61 (1957) pl. 86, 15-16, 
floor mosaic from Palatitsa in Macedonia; comprehensive lists 
of this motif in Hellenistic art are given in the following 
articles: Robinson, op.cit. (supra, n. 21) 33, note 156; J. M. C. 
Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins, op.cit. (supra, n. 8); A. P. 
Ivanova, op.cit. (supra. n. 9). 

25 Robinson, op.cit. (supra, n. 21) V, pl. v1; date of this 
house given in ibid. VIII (1938) 131. Two gold plaques 
dated by F. H. Marshall (Catalogue of Jewelry, Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman in the British Museum [London 1911] nos. 1265- 
66) in the seventh century B.c. show female heads terminating 
in superimposed palmettes. Extensions of the central palmettes 
terminate in double lion or griffin heads which flank the 
head. These pieces, which are dated perhaps too early by 
Marshall, and other sprouting heads of this type, will not be 
included in this study, and deserve an independent treat- 


ment. A relief of the Nabataean Atargatis as goddess of 
fruits and foliage from the temple at Kh. et-Tannur shows 
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case on the gold dish of Greek workmanship from 
Chertomlyk*® (pl. 22, fig. 4), the tomb of Myra 
in Lycia** and a capital from Salamis in Cyprus, 
now in the British Museum.** 

The Greek prototype, as exemplified by the 
Olynthos mosaic, undergoes certain drastic changes 
in south Russia, where it is widely used till the 


end of the second century a.p.”* Several gold 


plaques from Panticapeum and Chersonnesus*® 
show a frontal female figure wearing a kalathos 
on her head, often represented with extended arms 
which grasp various objects or snake heads which 
curl up antithetically from beneath the realistic 
skirt of the figure. Other gold plaques from Cher- 
sonnesus” and the Taman region® represent the 
same draped female figure grasping the ends of 
two broad snake-like scrolls which grow instead of 
feet from below her realistic skirt.** A few of these 
are completely armless. These figures are directly 
related to a more elaborate version on a horse’s 
frontlet from Tsymbalka, probably of Greek work- 
manship, of the late fourth century B.c. (pl. 22, fig. 
5). In her extended arms she grasps the horns of 
lion-griffin heads which grow from snake bodies 
directly below the long robe of the figure. Bird- 
grifin heads, palmettes and snakes in succession 
grow from her skirt, which is balanced by the 
large palmette crown of the figure at the top of the 
composition. Curtius’ association of this piece with 
an interesting first-century version of possibly the same motif, 
Nelson Glueck, “A Newly 
Atargatis and Haddad at 
AJA 41 (1934) figs 

264A. P. Mantzevich, “K torevtike v Skiskii 
epokhi,” VDI 2 (1949) p. 4, no. 2, fourth to third century B.c. 
27 Charles Fellows, An Account of 
(London 1841) pl. 25. 

28 Charles Picard, 
(1952) 81, fig 

29 Ivanova, op.cit. 

3° Antiquités du 


Discovered Nabataean Temple of 
Khirbet et-Tannur, 
14-15. 


Transjordania,” 
voprosu 
Discoveries in Lyca 
“Nouvelles et Correspondance” RA 40 
(supra, n. 9) 


Bosphore Cimmérien 
1892) pls. 20:8, 76:8 


189-94, figs. I, 5. 

(reedit. S. Reinach, 
A. Mantzewitsch, Ein 
> 4; M. 
Rostovtsev, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1922) 
pl. 18, 4; Compte-rendu de la Commission Impériale Arché- 
ologique (Otcht’ imperatorskoi arkheologicheskoi kommissii, 
henceforth OAK) (St. Petersburg) for 1893, p. 4, figs. 1-3. 

81 OAK for 1893, 4, no. 2. 

82 OAK for 1864, pls. 1:30, 11:4,5; 1866, pl. 1:37 (the last 
is an ivory decoration from a wooden sarcophagus of the end 
of the fourth or the third century B.c. The extended arms of 
the figure probably grasped the ends of the scrolls on either 
side of the figure). 

88 OAK for 1893, p. 4, no. 2, is one that does not have 
the realistic skirt, but instead successive scrolls growing from 
the waist. 


Paris (stucco) ; 


Grabjfund aus Chersonnes (Leningrad 1921-1935) pl. 1 
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the “goddess between the tendrils”** and his re- 
jection of Rostovtsev’s identification®® of the figure 
as the viper-woman mother of the Scythian race as 
described by Herodotus and Diodorus,** seems 
questionable for the following reasons. Female 
figures with snake terminals are found almost 
exclusively in south Russian sites*’ and in some 
cases are thought to represent personifications of 
Panticapeum.*® Furthermore, the consistent asso- 
ciation of the figure with griffins and snakes to the 
exclusion of other animals*® would be inexplicable 
in terms of a “tendril goddess,” but provides an 
accumulation of associations with the Scythians 
and their tribal mother. 

A closer study of both Herodotus and Scythian 
art reveals, however, that the viper-woman motif 
as it appears in south Russia is not purely Scythian, 
either in meaning or in motif. The story of the 
origin of the Scythian race from the union of 
Herakles and a snake-woman is one of three ver- 
sions given by Herodotus. The snake-woman is 
absent in the purely Scythian and the purely Greek 
versions.*© According to Herodotus the colorful 
story of the snake-woman circulated only among 
the Greeks of the Pontus.“ It is curious also that 
the motif of the viper-woman is absent in Scythian 
art beyond the Pontus region and appears in the 
art of the northern shore of the Black Sea only in 
the fourth century s.c. and later. Scythian motifs 
were sometimes adopted by Greeks of the Pontus 
who made objects for Scythian use. More often, 
however, the Greek craftsmen represented Greek 
motifs and subjects which they associated with their 
semi-nomadic customers. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that the numerous half-woman half-snake 
representations found in Scythian tombs of the 
fourth and third centuries B.c. are Pontic Greek 
portrayals of what they thought to be the tribal 

84]. Tolstoi and N. Kondakov, Russkiia drevnosti (S. Peters- 
burg 1889) fig. 99. The winged animal-headed torso ter- 
minating in vegetal and griffin growths at the waist, which 
Curtius (op.cit. supra, n. 4, p. 226, fig. 4) believes to be a 
derivative of the ‘“Tendril Goddess” motif, is probably a 
later distortion of the snake-woman motif from south Russia. 
A similar motif in terracotta relief of the first century a.p. 
from Chersonnesus shows an animal- (ox?) headed figure, 
whose realistic legs terminate in antithetic scrolls grasped in 
the extended arms of the figure (N.V. Piatisheva, “Skifi i 
Khersones,” Istoriia i arkheologiia dreunego Kryma [Kiev 1957] 
262, fig. 7). 

35 Curtius, op.cit. (supra, n. 4) 227. 

86 Herodotus 4.8-10; Diodorus 2.43. 


87 Curtius, op.cit. (supra, n. 4) 228, note 4, mentions an 
Etruscan figure with human legs but with snake and acanthus 
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mother of the Scythians. The griffins are additional 
associations with the Scythians and their Potnia 
Theron. The nereid-like semi-vegetal female figure 
with raised arms known in Greek art from the end 
of the fifth century s.c. and later (pl. 21, fig. 3; 
pl. 22, fig. 4) was transformed by the Pontic artist 
to create a form which he directly associated with 
his immediate customers in the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. With the arrival of new patrons, the 
Sarmatians, the Pontic artist of the late third cen- 
tury B.c. and later no longer repeats exactly the 
motif which he associated with the Scythians but 
reverts to the older semi-vegetal figure which had 
continued to exist elsewhere in the Greek world. 
The exclusive association of the figure with griffins 
and the extended arms grasping the foliage growth 
from her waist are possibly lingering -lements from 
the metamorphosis of the figure in south Russia. 

That these elements find a wide distribution in 
the Hellenistic world is evidence, if only in a small 
detail, of the general infiltration of eastern elements 
into Greece during the Peloponnesian wars, when 
Attica, more than before, concentrated on her east- 
ern contacts. The appearance of this motif in Italy, 
first in the minor crafts and wall paintings, and 
later in the architectural decoration, points also to a 
foreign source of the motif, which more or less 
adheres to Hellenistic prototypes in late Republican 
and early Imperial art, but is completely trans- 
formed and reinterpreted in the art of the late 
Empire.” 

It is not the intention of this paper to make a 
general survey of the Hellenistic origins of the 
semi-vegetal female figure in Pompeian and Roman 
art, for this has already been accomplished in other 
studies. An attempt is here made to present specific 
and observable features, which are a spontaneous 
and unique Pontic development in connection with 
leaves growing from the hips. 

88 Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, op.cit. (supra, n. 30) 
pl. 20, 8, pp. 145-46. 

89 Berta Segall, “Sculpture from Arabia Felix,” AJA 59 
(1955) 212, regards the semi-vegetal female figure on the 
capital with bull protome, as a goddess ruling over bulls (RA 
40 [1952] 81, fig. 3). Such bull capitals are well known 
from Persepolis and are not necessarily connected with the 
female figure. There is no indication of any relationship be- 
tween the two motifs in this capital. 

40 Herodotus 4.5-6, 11-12. 

41 Herodotus 4.8-10. 

42 Toynbee and Ward Perkins, op.cit. (supra, n. 8), give a 
full account of the development of this motif and other figures 


connected with scrolls in the periods of the Republic through 
the late Empire. 
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this motif, that eventually enter the repertory of 
Hellenistic art elsewhere in the classical world and 
in Italy. These features can be observed in the 
change in the position of the arms of the figure 
from the Atlas-like pose with upraised arms as in 
the Olynthos mosaic (pl. 21, fig. 3), to the Potnia 
Theron attitude of the south Russian female torsos 
which often grasp snake or grifin heads which 
grow from the waist of the figures. The application 
of this Gilgamesh or Potnia Theron posture to the 
Hellenistic semi-vegetal figure (pl. 22, fig. 6) to- 
gether with the frequent association of these figures 
with griffins to the exclusion of other animals sug- 
gests south Russian “viper-woman” prototypes of 
the fourth and third centuries B.c. Due to the ab- 
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sence of viper-woman representations analogous to 
the south Russian examples in both Greek and 
Scythian art outside the Pontus region, it may be 
assumed, with some degree of certainty, that these 
are Pontic Greek creations portraying a being 
which the artists associated with their Scythian 
customers. This assumption may be corroborated 
by Herodotus’ reference to the story which circu- 
lated among the Greeks of the Pontus, concerning 
the birth of the Scythians from a part-woman-part- 
snake being who is absent in the purely Greek and 
Scythian versions of the story as related by the 
historian. 
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The progress report submitted here for the year 
1959 shows that the number of excavations and dis- 
coveries is increasing steadily. All of the important 
sites discussed in the previous installment (4]A 
64 [1960] 57-69) are still in cperation, although 
study campaigns occasionally interrupt the active 
field work. 

There are important additions, some the result 
of systematic exploration, others, ironically among 
the most rewarding, the product of accidental 
discovery. 

For the earliest periods, the systematic research 
in the Lycian caves (see Beldibi and cf. earlier 
reports on Karain) begins to build up a reliable 
local Anatolian sequence from Palaeolithic to Neo- 
lithic. The work in the region of Antioch (cf. 
Magracik) : confirms that previous and present 
blanks in our knowledge of the Anatolian Stone 
Age are due to the lack of exploration, not to an 
absence of early inhabitants. 

The first methodical investigation of Bronze Age 
shipping along the Anatolian coast is in progress 
at the time of the writing of this report. The Bronze 
Age wreck off the Lycian coast near Finike (cf. 
AJA 64 [1960] 58 and P. Throckmorton in Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine 117 [May 1960] 682- 
703) has now become the object of an international 
archaeological diving expedition under joint Anglo- 
American sponsorship. The results vindicate the 
unusual effort: much of the metal cargo is being 
retrieved, and parts of the ship have been salvaged. 
The Bronze Age trade in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean thus can be studied from a new and, for a 
pleasant change, non-ceramic angle. 

The third reward for the systematic archaecologi- 
cal approach fell to the excavators of Altintepe near 
Erzincan. This site, slightly plundered before, now 
has amply repaid serious excavation with the dis- 
covery of intact burials of the late eighth century 
B.c. The inventory is stylistically related to material 
from Van and Karmir Blur; the date is furnished 
by the presence of Urartaean royal names on some 
of the bronzes. The discoveries point the way to 
further research both in the site of Altintepe 
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(necropolis and citadel) and in the intermediate 
areas between Urartu and Phrygia, powerful and 
prosperous centers of the later eighth century B.c. 

Of accidental discoveries followed by painstaking 
excavation the tumulus at Dardanos provides a 
brilliant example. The rich inventory of the built 
burial chamber will aid the students of stratified 
but fragmentary material from Hellenistic sites. 

The work at Candarli-Pitane was inspired by 
the discovery of an archaic statue at the site of the 
necropolis. Previous excavations at Pitane had been 
erratic and ill-recorded. The present expedition will 
apply modern standards of archaeological and his- 
torical analysis to this Aeolic site. 

The most unusual accidental discovery is the 
story of the treasures from Dorak. The account 
below will suggest how important, potentially, but 
how frustrating the present state of the Dorak 
affair is. 

The following reports are due to the unfailing 
kindness of Anatolian excavators and authorities. 
Special thanks are due to Professor Ekrem Akurgal, 
Professor U. Bahadir Alkim, Mrs. Handan Alkim, 
Dr. T. Beran, Professor K. Bittel, Professor H. T. 
Bossert, Professor Halet Cambel, Mr. Ahmet 
Dénmez, Mr. Riistem Duyuran, Mr. Hakki 
Giiltekin, Mr. Nezih Firath, Professor G. M. A. 
Hanfmann, Professor G. Kleiner, Professor H. 
Metzger, Mr. Seton Lloyd, Mr. J. Mellaart, Pro- 
fessors Tahsin and Nimet Ozgiic, Professor Louis 
Robert, Professor Muzaffer Senyiirek, Professor C. 
Weickert, Professor J. M. Cook. 

TTKR 1959 refers to the archaeological reports 
of the Turkish Historical Society which will appear 


in a forthcoming Belleten. 


PALAEOLITHIC SITES 


Maéracik. Professor M. Senyiirek expanded his 
work in the Hatay district. He made another sound- 
ing in the Plugged Cave near Magracik and found 
a single Palaeolithic stratum with many flint tools 
of Levalloiso-Mousterian types, also fossilized mam- 
mal bones. The cave was especially used for habita- 
tion in the Palaeolithic period. 
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At Altindere, upper Acheulean hand axes and 
chipped tools were collected, some of flint, others 
of quartzite; also a tortoise core typical of the same 
industry. These finds occur in a gravel layer which 
is one meter thick (TTKR 1959, 15-16). 

Bexpis1. Dr. Enver Bostanci of the University of 
Ankara investigated various caves and rock shelters 
in the region between Antalya and Marmaris. His 
main objective was a rock shelter near Beldibi, a 
village on the east coast of Lycia about 30 miles 
southwest of Antalya. This rock shelter, ca. 100 
meters from the sea, has a stratified sequence as 
follows: A, classical pottery with some primitive 
admixture; B, very primitive (neolithic) pottery, 
flint microliths, the pottery disappearing in the 
lower strata; C1, flint implements of Mesolithic 
type (Natufian, Capsian and Tardenoisian); C2, 
microlithic tools, flint implements of Lower Natu- 
fian type, painted pebbles (the first to be found in 
Anatolia), bone tools; D, larger tools, Upper 
Palaeolithic, E-F, Upper-Middle Palaeolithic. 

There are also primitive rock paintings (simple 
crosses, schematized figures) and rock. engravings 
(deer) in this shelter. They may be Mesolithic and 
Palaeolithic, respectively, but further investigations 
are needed. Dr. Bostanci also noticed two other 
sites with rock paintings in the vicinity of Beldibi 
(Anatolia 4 [1959] 129-63). 

Penpik, Site. Professor Sevket Aziz Kansu un- 
dertook a reconnaissance trip and made some 
soundings in the Anatolian region of Istanbul. Two 
caves in the cliffs near Sile were found promising. 
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At Pendik, where a Palaeolithic hand-axe had been 
found years ago, an open site with Palaeolithic 
material was located (TTKR 1959, 17-18). 


CHALCOLITHIC AND BRONZE AGE SITES 


Kivrere. The excavations at Kanesh, the old 
historical city in Cappadocia, produce their annual 
share of new and original material for archaeolo- 
gists and philologists alike. The following informa- 
tion is again derived from reports kindly furnished 
by Professors Tahsin and Nimet Ozgiic (for the 
previous campaign cf. AJA 64 [1960] 59; Turk 
Arkeolopi Dergist 9.1 [1959] 33-34; a new volume 
containing architectural studies has also appeared: 
T. Ozgiic, Kiiltepe-Kanis. New researches at the 
Center of the Assyrian Trade Colonies [Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, Ankara, 1959]). 

In the Karum, the commercial district beyond 
the city mound, levels Ib and II were further in- 
vestigated. Large buildings and magazines of level 
Ib were cleared. Their preservation was unusually 
good, which also applies to the tablets in them. 
The stamp and cylinder seal impressions charac- 
teristic of Ib clearly differ from those of level II. 
Among the notable finds are a mold for the making ' 
of figurines of the leading goddess of the Kiiltepe 
pantheon, accompanied by a male deity and an 
attributive animal; new forms of pottery, e.g. large 
drinking cups in bull’s head shape with stamp seal 
impressions. The information about the final stage 
of the colonies from Karum Ib fits in well with the 
comparative data from Alisar and Bogazkéy. 
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In level II the archive of a native merchant PuSu- 
AhSu was excavated. He was a rich and important 
person. The house contained ten rooms and two 
stories. The magazines were on the ground floor. 
The central room is large; it has a bin for wheat in 
one corner, in the center is a fireplace, and along 
the walls run benches. Oven, kitchen and pantry 
are in separate rooms. In the pantry were found 
drinking cups in the shape of bull, buffalo, eagle 
and lion; also vases with relief decoration and 
pitchers with strainer spouts. 

The cylinder seal impressions found in level II 
this year are predominantly of the native style. 
The owners of the newly found archives were all 
natives. In spite of Mesopotamian influence, the 
features of the native style are clear. 

On the city-mound, some interesting stone-built 
Phrygian houses were cleared. Among the Phrygian 
painted pottery there are some vases painted with 
deer in a style somewhat different from the Alisar 
variety. 

Most of the work was devoted to earlier levels. 
The large building which corresponds to level II 
of the Karum was cleared further (cf. AJA 64 
[1960] 59). In one of the rooms of the residential 
wing two tablets were found. They are written 
in Assyrian script and language. There are bullae 
with impressions of cylinder seals of the native 
style, again corresponding to Karum level II. 

Prehistoric soundings reached the middle and 
early phases of the Early Bronze Age. There is 
good architecture, a variety of pottery, and large 
marble idols of some affinity to Cycladic types. The 
graves are cists built of stone. They have rich tomb- 
gifts, with the local variants of central Anatolian 
pottery but also with North Syrian imported pots. 
This discovery is important for synchronisms as it 
documents the connections with North Syria now 
as early as the Early Bronze Age; they continue 
in the next period as well known from the Karum. 

Professor Nimet Ozgiic published a selection of 
seals and seal impressions from Kiiltepe in Ana- 
tolia 4 [1959] 4353- 

Horoztere. For a preliminary announcement of 
objects from Horoztepe (cf. T. Ozgiic and M. 
Akok, Horoztepe, an Early Bronze Age settlement 
and cemetery [1958] pls. xvi-x1x) now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, cf. 
P. Oliver in BMMA (April 1960) 253-55. 

Boéazk6oy. Work at Bogazkéy continued with a 
concentrated effort to complete the excavation of 
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the royal citadel, Biiyiikkale. Professor K. Bittel 
had the general direction (for reports on previous 
campaigns cf. AJA 64 [1960] 59-61; Turk Arkeolop 
Dergisi 9.1 [1959] 5-10; Neue Deutsche Ausgra- 
bungen im Mittelmeergebiet und im vorderen 
Orient [Berlin 1959] 89-120); Dr. T. Beran was 
field director. The following account is an abstract 
of a detailed report kindly provided by Dr. Beran. 
It surveys the results from the upper, Roman levels 
down to the period of the Assyrian merchant 
colonies. 

Roman: a simple fortification wall ran along the 
south side and parts of the west side of the citadel 
(for a recent plan cf. Neue Deutsche Ausgrabungen 
96, Beilage 2) with a gate in v/6. The upper two 
levels in the citadel are dated by coins to the period 
from Hadrian to Gallienus. 

Phrygian: the entire Phrygian citadel was sur- 
rounded by a fortification wall with towers, two 
gateways, and up to four phases of reinforcement 
and reconstruction. The original Phrygian wall in 
the southwest area stands on an artificial embank- 
ment which is carefully paved with stones on both 
sides. The wall itself is much less competently 
built of two shells with a rubble fill which repeat- 
edly needed repairs. 

Intensive habitation, according to ceramic evi- 
dence, does not antedate the eighth century B.c. 
Occupation of more~or less Phrygian character 
lasted until the Hellenistic period, possibly inter- 
rupted by the raids of the Galatians. This period 
has up to six sub-levels. 

Hittite Empire: the plans of the Hittite buildings 
on the citadel were completed. Building E (which 


produced an archive of tablets in 1907) seems resi- 
dential. Several rooms are grouped around a central 
hall. The broad entrance room opens to the interior 
of the citadel on a higher level; staircases descend 
to the lower storey which corresponds to the lower 
level on the west side. The building measures about 
25 by 20 m. 


Building F is larger, about 30 by 35 m. It is less 
well preserved and has an unusual plan. There are 
five parallel magazines flanked by L-shaped corri- 
dors, also two large rooms to the southeast and 
small rooms to the southwest. The building may 
have been a treasury or perhaps it represents the 
foundation for a pillared hall such as has been 
reconstructed for building D, 

Building K, on the southeast side of the citadel, 
measures 22.50 by 27.50 m. Parts of it had fallen 
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down the steep rock after the destruction of the 
Hittite citadel, and the Phrygian east gate (where 
the Kybele statue-group was found) was built over 
it. This left building K in a poor state of preserva- 
tion. There was a series of small and probably open 
rooms facing the citadel. Two of the inner rooms 
were preserved, in one of which an archive was 
found in 1957. Originally the citadel wall had con- 
tinued without a break in the area of building K. 
When K was erected, the outer face of the citadel 
wall became the wall of the southwest part of K; 
it was extended to join the southwest bastion in 
z/3-4. It is possible that a Hittite entrance existed 
between the southwest bastion and building K. 

In the southwest part of the citadel some re- 
markable architectural planning was discovered. 
A pillared hall enclosed the outer citadel court on 
the southeast and southwest sides, continuing the 
line of the northwest facade of building G and 
parallel to the southeast border of building H. The 
southwest citadel gate lay about halfway up the 
slope. From there a fairly steep ascent led to the 
southeast-northwest part of the portico, which one 
entered and passed through to reach the outer 
citadel court. This court must have had porticoes 
on at least three sides. In the northeast corner a 
gate-building led, presumably via stairways, to the 
inner citadel court which was bordered by the 
facades of building A and the throne-room D. 

The small finds from the Hittite level include a 
well preserved bronze dagger, a marble sword 
pommel, 21 seals and seal-impressions, 260 tablets 
or fragments thereof; mostly rituals for festivals, 
but also some historical fragments, letters, medical 
and omen texts. 

Pre-Empire levels: in the southwest area the 
excavation of a large building of level IV b was 
completed. This building continues constructions 
found in 1952 (cf. MDOG 86 [1953] 12-13, plan 2). 
Its core consists of a basement-like room of 4.50 by 
9.50 m., which has large-scale and careful masonry 
on the interior wall-faces. 

The building preceding level IV b was of monu- 
mental size with walls to two m. thick built of 
large fieldstones. Elaborate terracing for this and 
the subsequent building had obliterated the orig- 
inal stratification, but an open space to the south- 
east contained a good sequence: first a mudbrick 
house on stone foundations, then a burnt level 
which ceramically could be equated with level 
IV c in the area of building G. Two unimportant 
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strata separate this burnt level from an earlier, 
also burnt level with a monumental building. The 
walls stand to 2 m. height; seven rooms were en- 
tirely or partially cleared. There are two parallel 
rooms of ca. 8 by 3.50 m., smaller rooms lie on the 
west and north sides. The walls have stone founda- 
tions and a mudbrick with rubble superstructure 
in wooden frames. The collapsed ceilings of the 
lower floor were found partly intact. There was 
no earlier building on this spot; and the conflagra- 
tion of the building was followed by a period of 
abandonment. 

The burnt building had been thoroughly looted. 
It contained fragments of handmade, late Early 
Bronze pottery (derivatives of Alisar I types and 
some Alisar III sherds), but also some wheelmade 
examples of so-called Hittite ware. There are wheel- 
made buff cups and flaring bowls with stringcut 
bases in shape and technique reminiscent of Meso- 
potamian prototypes; also a fragment of a local 
variant of the “depas amphikypellon.” All this 
suggests a Middle Bronze date, the burnt building 
being contemporary with the entire Assyrian colony 
period. The conflagration could be attributed to the 
conquest and destruction of Hattu$ by Anitta of 
KuSSar and Nea. Previous results of excavations 
in the city area (MDOG 8g [1957] 8ff, 68ff) are 
in agreement with this, since they also point to a 
gap in occupation after level 4 which is dated to 
the time of Anitta. 

To the southeast, the area of building K and the 
area between K and A also contained several pre- 
Empire levels. The Old Hittite constructions here 
were rather modest, but a fourth, burnt, pre- 
Empire level was identified; also an earlier sixth 
stratum which has signs of a general conflagration 
and in finds is to be correlated with the lowest 
level in the southwest area. In the northeast room 
of building K, below the burnt stratum of VI, a 
very early pithos was found immediately above 
bedrock. It is handmade, ovoid, brown-buff slipped 
and burnished, and decorated with irregular black 
vertical lines; the pot seems unique so far. 

Excavations on Biiyiikkale have now been 
terminated. Further historical evidence will be 
forthcoming from the rich deposits in the lower 
city to which the next campaigns will be devoted. 

Inicaptnar. J. Mellaart published the neolithic 
surface finds from Ilicapinar, ca. eight miles south 
of Cihanbeyli on the road from Ankara to Konya 
(Istanbuler Mitteilungen 8 [1958] 82-92). The 
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obsidian implements from here are related to the 
obsidian industry of Mersin (lance- and arrow- 
heads), but also to the implements found at 
Cukurkent east of Lake Beysehir and to those at 
Catalhiiyiik, the large neolithic mound north of 
Cumra (southeast of Konya, cf. AJA 64 [1960] 
61-62). 

Karantyux. No campaign was conducted here 
in 1959. 

Hacitar. The careful excavation of the early 
settlement in the Burdur area went into its third 
season under the direction of Mr. James Mellaart. 
The following, detailed account has kindly been 
provided by him (for the previous season, cf. AJA 
64 [1960] 62-63; AnatSt 9 [1959] 51-65; Tark 
Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 [1959] 23-24). 

“At the end of the previous season we had estab- 
lished the presence of a large fortified Level I 
settlement surrounding the remains of burnt Level 
II houses on top of the mound. We had not been 
able to reach the outer wall of the Level I forti- 
fications and this evidently was one.of the 1959 
season’s objectives. Moreover, a small trench link- 
ing the remains of both settlements dug in 1958 
had encountered part of a big wall, suggesting 
that the Level II settlement also had been con- 
tained within an enclosure. A trench 55 m. long 
and 5 m. wide was laid out at the beginning of 
the season on the western half of the mound. At 
the end of the first week we had determined the 
western limit of both Level I and Level II settle- 
ments by finding both enclosure walls. It was 
decided to concentrate on obtaining the maximum 
amount of architectural information about both 
the Level I fortress and the walled settlement of 
Level II. Seven earlier building levels remain to be 
explored. 

“The Level I fortress. Mr. David Stronach was 
put in charge of the clearance of another section 
of the fortress and linking it up with the previously 
excavated block of rooms in Area E. The outer 
wall was not found until the last day and it there- 
fore could not be traced around the block so that 
the main entrance has not yet been found. Many 
rooms are again of impressive proportions and 
once more there is evidence for at least one upper 
storey. Two great insulae have now been excavated. 

“This fortress consisted of an open area ca. 100 
meters in diameter, enclosed by blocks of rooms 
grouped into large insulae radially arranged. Be- 
tween them, walled courtyards gave access into 
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the fortress. Its full diameter was probably ca. 
150 meters (larger than Troy II), but unlike Troy, 
the absence of dwellings within the enclosed open 
area suggests that the ruler’s ‘palace’ should be 
sought among the insulae. 

“The remains of poorly built stone walls in that 
area appear to belong almost entirely to the period 
immediately post-dating the destruction of the 
fortress (phase Ic). It may now be suggested that 
the main settlement had then moved some 400 
yards northwards to a new site west of the present 
village. Hacilar I pottery has been found there 
as well as Late Chalcolithic of Beycesultan type 
and Southwest Anatolian Early Bronze II. 

“The Level II settlement. Three quarters of the 
settlement have now been excavated and we have 
a unique opportunity to observe the layout of an 
early chalcolithic settlement. An area of about 
57 x 36 meters on top of the mound was surrounded 
by a wall, 1.50 to 3.00 meters thick and provided 
with small towers or buttresses. Narrow passage- 
ways led into the settlement and could be closed 
by a door. Proper gates as such did not exist. 
Three of these entrances have been found: two in 
the north wall, a third in the south wall, but none 
in the short west wall. Only one of these three 
doorways led straight into a house; the others led 
through a passage or anteroom into the west and 
south courts respectively. 

“The houses were arranged around courts. Two 
pairs of small houses, each with an anteroom and 
a main room, are placed on either side of the 
northwest entrance passage. Their walls are very 
thick and an upper storey might have existed, also 
covering the entrance passage. To the west lay a 
granary and facing the houses across the west court 
were two larger buildings. 

“In the eastern half of the settlement we have 
evidence for two phases, with a complete rebuild- 
ing after a disastrous fire. Here we found a well 
appointed building with plastered floors and walls 
and elaborate colonnades. Several doorways led 


from it into a series of courtyards, separated by 
partitions and each provided with a raised hearth 
with a bread oven behind it and numerous other 


domestic arrangements. This area produced many 
pottery vessels about half of which were gaily 
painted. From a stone-lined well in one of the 
courtyards a considerable quantity of carbonized 
wheat, barley and almonds or plumstones was re- 
covered. The large house produced another sur- 
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prise: sunk in its floor one single and two double 
burials were found, a feature hitherto not en- 
countered at Hacilar. The dead had been buried 
in tightly contracted position without any con- 
sistent orientation; the only funerary gifts were 
some finely painted pots. A few other fragmen- 
tary skeletons were found in the burnt debris of 
the house. This skeletal material will be examined 
in Ankara. 

“Although the most important results of this 
year’s work at Hacilar are definitely in the field 
of architecture, not less than a hundred painted 
vessels were found, mostly new types, as well as 
numerous small objects including the first com- 
plete figurine.” 

We illustrate, with Mr. Mellaart’s and the own- 
er’s kind permission, an anthropomorphic painted 
vessel from Hacilar Level I (pl. 23, figs. 1-2; height 
ca. 0.225m.); in the collection of Mr. Hiiseyin 
Kocabas in Istanbul. The lower part is incomplete 
and incorrectly restored. The eyes are inlaid with 
obsidian. 

Beycesuttan. Mr. Seton Lloyd devoted a sixth 
campaign to the large site of Beycesultan in the 
upper Maeander valley. He kindly reports the 
following details on the season of 1959 (for previ- 
ous reports, cf. AJA 64 [1960] 63; AnatSt 9 [1959] 
35-47). 

“The work was concentrated entirely on the 
Middle Bronze Age palace (ca. 1900-1750 B.c.), 
partly excavated in 1954 and 1955 (cf. AnmatSt 6 
[1956] 1o6ff). A further section of the building 
covering an area of about two thousand square 
meters was successfully cleared and recovered. 

“The remains of the palace were reached suc- 
cessively in two areas; one covering almost the 
whole north-eastern part of the main building and 
the other revealing a completely new wing to the 
west of the central courtyard. The former, as ex- 
pected, required much patience in excavation, since 
the ruins here had been deliberately denuded and 
levelled down to the original pavements, in order 
to provide an emplacement for the buildings of 
a ‘squatter’ population in Level IV. Some measure 
of the city’s impoverishment after the fire could 
be gathered from the fact that a single chamber 
in the palace could accommodate a complete dwell- 
ing-house of the returning inhabitants. The align- 
ment of the walls could only be determined by 
meticulous cleaning; but the plan, with the ex- 
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ception of certain unlocated doorways, was eventu- 
ally completed. 

“In the newly discovered western wing, how- 
ever, the circumstances were entirely different. In 
this quarter, a striking phenomenon, hitherto un- 
observed, perhaps owing to later denudation, was 
the collapsed remains of an upper storey, which in 
some cases had had the effect of ‘blanketing’ the 
fire beneath and preserving the walls from total 
destruction. These in certain places remained stand- 
ing to more than two meters high, with their 
elaborate framework of timber beams and posts 
virtually intact, so that at last this ingenious system 
of ‘half-timber’ construction could be studied in 
detail (pl. 23, fig. 3). The size and quantity of 
timber used, including the great ‘rafts’ of tree- 
trunks forming the foundation of the walls them- 
selves, when thus seen almost perfectly preserved 
by carbonization, were almost beyond belief. So 
also were the remains of the upper floors. These 
had in many cases collapsed almost intact into 
the chamber beneath, carrying with them the 
thick layers of rushes and straw (sometimes up 
to 12 in. deep), with which they were covered and 
the lighter framework of the roof above. In one 
place a charred door remained standing in place, 
made from a single plank 1.40 m. wide; in an- 
other the wooden threshold was preserved with 
part of the bronze cup in which the door-pivot 
revolved. The fallen remains of first-floor struc- 
tures now also enable one to estimate the scale 
and accommodation of the building, including 
the huge chambers of the upper storey. These, often 
extending inwards over the colonnade which evi- 
dently surrounded the central courtyard, recall the 
piano nobile of the Cretan palaces. But here the 
ground-floor chambers also are of a corresponding 
size, one measuring more than fifteen meters 
square. 

“The plan of the palace also is of increasing 
interest. The west wing, now excavated, incorpo- 
rates what might be described as a monumental 
entrance passing through a portico with pairs of 
recessed niches on either side (cf. pl. 23, fig. 4). 
This provides a main axis for the building, 
terminating in what appears to be a main stair- 
way leading to the upper floor on the opposite 
side of the courtyard. With the limits of the plan 
so far determined only on the southern and south- 
eastern sides, the building can now be seen to have 
a maximum dimension of at least eighty meters 
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and the numbered chambers on the ground floor 
alone have reached over forty. By contrast, the 
ruins continue to be totally unproductive of ob- 
jects. The absence even of broken pottery and 
other litter which would result from looting, be- 
gins to suggest that the palace must have been 
deliberately and totally evacuated, perhaps in antici- 
pation of the military disaster which resulted in its 
destruction.” 

Izmir-Bornova. A prehistoric mound and cem- 
etery were discovered, when the foundations for 
a new building of Bornova College were being 
made. Several complete vases of Early Bronze Age 
type were found. An excavation is being planned 
by Mr. Hakki Giiltekin (who will publish a pre- 
liminary report in Belleten) and Professor M. 
Senyiirek. 

Mysia. D. H. French, scholar of the British In- 
stitute of Archaeology at Ankara, made a survey 
of the plains of Balikesir, Akhisar and Manisa 
(Magnesia ad Sipylum). He has recorded a con- 
siderable number of mounds with pottery ranging 
from Chalcolithic to the Late Bronze Age. 

Kutanya. A Bronze Age mound called Seyit 
Omer hiiyiik, about ten miles from Kiitahya and 
in the area of lignite mines, is threatened with de- 
struction because of the mining operations. It has 
material of the Early Bronze Age. 

Brruynta. J. Mellaart in the spring of 1960 further 
explored the region of Iznik (Nicaea) and Inegél 
in western Bithynia, finding much early pottery: 
Chalcolithic wares different from those found at 
Fikirtepe, various Early Bronze Age wares and 
much Anatolian “Minyan” ware of light gray, red 
and buff varieties (cf. Istanbuler Mitteilungen 6 
[1955] 52-74). 

Dorak-Troy II. J. Mellaart’s announcement of 
a treasure of the type and period of Schliemann’s 
Troy II hoards has appeared in ILN (November 
28, 1959) 754, pls. 1-111. The objects come from two 
cist-graves alleged to have been excavated at Dorak 
on the south shore of the Lake of Apollonia 
(Apolyont Gélii west of Bursa) in the early 1920's. 
The weapons, metal vessels and jewelry are strik- 
ingly rich in decoration with imported materials 
(lapis, rock crystal, carnelian, amber, ivory) and 
show affinities to the Aegaean ornamental reper- 
toire. The associated fragment of Egyptian furni- 
ture, a piece of gold casing with the cartouche of 
Sahure, may turn out to become a precious chrono- 
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logical link if the context of the finds can be veri- 
fied beyond doubt. 

Epirne. Professor Sevket Aziz Kansu has identi- 
fied a prehistoric site, Cardakalti, some three miles 
to the northwest of Edirne (Adrianopolis). It is a 
flat settlement with much pottery, polished axes 
and animal bones. The pottery is primitive, hand- 
made, gray to reddish or black, decorated with 
incised lines, dots, spirals and nail impressions. 
Traces of hearths were observed. There was no 
metal among the surface finds. Further investiga- 


tions are planned (TTKR 1959, 18-19). 
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Ankara. The new Cybele-Kubile relief found 
at Bahcelievler in 1959 has now been published by 
Raci Temizer in Anatolia 4 [1959] 179-87. He 
dates the relief to the sixth century B.c., rejecting 
the possibility that this and similar Cybele reliefs 
would represent a Phrygian type independent of 
Greek archaic art. The question is still open to 
some doubt; it will be discussed further in a 
forthcoming publication of the Phrygian cult-relief 
from Bogazkéy by K. Bittel; and also by the 
writer of this report in connection with material 
from Gordion (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 188). 

Gorpion. A report on the excavations of 1959 
by R. S. Young has appeared in this journal 64 
[1960] 227-43. For the campaign of 1958, cf. also 
Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 [1959] 12-13; for a 
report on glass finds cf. Journal of Glass Studies 
1 [1959] 22-49. 

AmoriuM-Hercan Kate. This Phrygian site, a 
large mound to the southwest of Pessinus was in- 
vestigated by Nezih Firatli. He made a sounding 
and found strata with Phrygian and Hittite pot- 
tery underlying the Byzantine remains. A survey 
was made and the most important buildings were 
located. The Byzantine era is clearly the most im- 
portant phase of the site. 

AtTINTEPE. This site mentioned in the previous 
report (AJA 64 [1960] 64) has now become a major 
factor in comparative Urartaean studies. Profes- 
sors Tahsin and Nimet Ozgii¢ and architect 
Mahmut Akok undertook a successful excavation 
in the fall of 1959. They kindly allow us to quote 


the following details from their reports and descrip- 
tions. 


Altuntepe is a high hill, partly natural, some 
fifteen miles east Erzincan on the road to 
Erzurum. It has an Urartaean citadel on top and 


of 
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a cemetery on the southeast slope. In 1938 the first 
tomb was found by chance; some of its objects 
found their way to the museum in Ankara. This 
tomb was not completely excavated. Another tomb 
was found next to the first one in 1956 and robbed. 
In 1959, the excavators cleared the floor of this 
tomb and found scraps of its contents. The tomb 
was built in good masonry; it had three rectangular 
rooms connected by interior doors; the roof was 
made as a pseudo-vault with one course of curved 
masonry and one overlapping flat course. The roof- 
ing stones were covered with a layer of rubble 
and earth. 

In 1959, a third tomb was discovered. It, too, had 
three rooms, built of very fine masonry. Its roof 
was covered with large flat slabs. The roofstones 
had been cracked by earthquakes and had fallen 
into the tomb chambers, thus crushing many of 
the objects inside, but the tomb was unplundered. 
The rooms were connected by doorways which 
were closed by stone doors. Rooms 2 and 3 each 
had several empty niches in the walls. 

In room 1, which had the outer doorway, the 
following objects were found in various locations 
but neatly arranged: a large bronze cauldron 
containing small bronze vessels, iron weapons, 
small bronze protomes of horses (originally fast- 
ened to iron rods), tools used for the making of 
furniture. Also: various pieces of horsegear and 
chariot harnesses, horsebits, bells. The horsebits 
had cheekpieces decorated with animal heads dif- 
ferent on each side, e.g. bridled horses (pl. 24, 
fig. 5), bulls, eagles. Additional finds were iron 
axes, arrowheads, spearheads, knives, pickaxes; 
metal and wooden parts of a wooden throne and 
dais; vases, bone objects. The wooden throne had 
metal fittings on its legs in the shape of lion’s 
and bull’s feet, cast in bronze; these stood on an 
attached dais with separate moldings. There also 
were volutes and pendant leaves in bronze. A thin 
sheet of bronze, ca. 10 cm. high and over 50 cm. 
long was probably the metal revetment of a leather 
belt; it has engraved and embossed friezes in three 
tiers. Between guilloche borders above and below, 
one sees a neat arrangement in a free field of run- 
ning figures, each one repeated vertically three 
times: horned lions, horsemen with spears, bulls, 
winged centaur-archers, lions, winged bulls; a 
richer variety of motifs than found on the shields 
from Toprakkale and Karmir Blur. A bronze disc 
of 8 cm. diameter has a design of a winged deity 
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standing on a galloping winged horse; another has 
a similar deity (a goddess?) standing on a winged 
horned lion. These discs had perforations along the 
edges and probably were meant to be fastened to 
the leather horsegear. 

The second room contained two stone sarcoph- 
agi, both with plain lids and trough-shaped. One 
contained the skeleton of a woman, the other a 
man. Outside of the man’s sarcophagus were an 
iron shield, arrowheads, a throne and three vessels. 
There also had been a garment decorated with gold, 
silver and precious stones. With the woman in the 
coffin were found a number of gold discs, finely 
decorated with rosettes in granulation (probably 
ornaments of her dress) and tubular, triple and 
quadruple, granulated beads. These are the best 
pieces of gold jewelry known so far from Urartaean 
sites. Near the sarcophagus were found a throne, 
two pottery vessels, an imported Assyrian faience 
vase, gold and silver ornaments. 

Room 3 contained a throne, a bed, pottery jugs 
and plates, a small silver rod the ends of which 
were shaped as lions’ heads. The metal fittings of 
the furniture legs here were made of silver. 

The chronological position of the new finds is in- 
dicated by two inscriptions in Urartaean cuneiform 
discovered on a bronze cylindrical revetment. They 
give the names of the Urartaean kings Rusa I (ca. 
733-714 B.c.) and his son Argisti II (ca. 714-680 
B.C.). 

Another important discovery was made at 
Altintepe in the form of an open cult-place near 
the tombs. In an artificially levelled area stand 
five tall stones, round-topped stelae of ca. three 
meters height, on a long flat base. The stones are 
very neatly worked but uninscribed and unadorned. 
Opposite the center of the base lies a round altar 
slab with a hole in the middle. This undoubtedly 
is a cult-place connected with the tombs. 

The excavations are continuing in 1960. An in- 
vestigation of the citadel mound is tentatively 
planned for 1961. 

Van-ToprakKKALE. Professors Afif Erzen and 
Emin Bilgi¢ conducted investigations in the area 
of Van for the Turkish Historical Society. 

An excavation was begun at Toprakkale near 
Van. The site of the temple of Haldi, excavated 
but hardly published by Rassam and later by 
Lehmann-Haupt and Belck (cf. R. D. Barnett in 
Iraq 12 [1950] 1-43; 16 [1954] 3-22) and mostly 
denuded now, is being cleared and measured. 
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Within the area of the temple, starting at the 
outer west wall, the rock was found to have been 
cut in broad steps to support the massive temple 
foundations. In the middle of the terrace was a 
channel which led out of the temple. The founda- 
tions of the south and north walls of the temple 
were identified, the entrance was to the east where 
the rock was levelled. 

In another trench on the south side of Toprak- 
kale a mudbrick wall running east-west was ex- 
posed; it is about two meters thick and has stone 
foundations. North of this wall, a large quantity 
of Urartaean pottery was found; parallel to the 
wall, further to the north, lay fifteen large storage 
jars in three rows. Among the pottery were plates 
and trefoil pitchers with ribbon handles. Concen- 
tric rings of black and white stone, part of floor 
mosaics also found by Lehmann-Haupt, were 
again in evidence (TTKR 1959, 28-30). 

Professor E. Bilgi¢ also published some new in- 
scriptions from the citadel at Van, duplicates of 
previously known texts in Arkeolopt Dergisi 
9.1 (1959) 44-48. 

Harran. During the excavations of Professor D. 
Storm Rice, which are chiefly concerned with the 
Great Mosque (cf. AnatSt 8 [1958] 35; for a plan 
of Harran AnatSt 1 [1951] 85) a trial trench was 
made in the ancient mound. Samples of Late and 
Middle Bronze Age materials were found. 

Karatere. Archaeological and building opera- 
tions continued through the year 1959 under the 
direction of Professor Halet Cambel (cf. AJA 64 
[1960] 64) to whom thanks are due for the follow- 
ing information. 

The restorations and protection of the monu- 
ments are nearing completion. Both gates have 
now been covered by concrete and glass roofs 
which are designed to create a maximum of light 
and a minimum of visual interference with the 
sculptured orthostats. As the stones were develop- 
ing new cracks while exposed to sun and rain, 
the present solution which makes an open air 
museum of Karatepe seems a happy one. The site 
now also boasts a guest-house, a museum, a forestry 
post, a police station, a post-office and a school! 

Work on the sculptures continues. New frag- 
ments are still being discovered, some of them be- 
longing to new orthostats. An elaborate network 
of Roman water conduits was discovered on and 
near Karatepe (TTKR 1959, 24-25). 
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Misis-Morsounest1A. Professor Bossert continued 
his excavations on a small scale (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 
65; Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 [1959] 11). He 
kindly provided the following information. Byzan- 
tine cisterns still present obstacles to stratigraph- 
ical research, but one trench is slowly continuing 
down to pre-Roman levels. Among the finds of 
later levels, Byzantine glazed pottery is outstand- 
ing. Byzantine glazed wall-tiles also occur. These 
wares were locally produced in Mopsouhestia. 
Misfired samples of Byzantine glazed ceramics 
have been found. The Iron Age is so far announced 
only in fragments of painted pottery of the black- 

on-red variety with concentric circle decoration. 

YEsEMEK. A new campaign was devoted to the 
quarries at Yesemek, ca. 15 miles southeast of 
Islahiye, under the direction of Professor Bahadir 
Alkim (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 64-65; Belleten 93 [1960] 
1-10). Professor Alkim kindly allows us to quote 
the following details from his reports on Yesemek 
and the Islahiye district. 

Yesemek preserves a large quantity of unfinished 
reliefs and statues of the second and first millennia 
B.c. Among the newly discovered reliefs were a 
chariot scene, two winged lions, a monster with a 
human body and a bear’s head, and another re- 
lief of two mountain gods seen frontally (pl. 24, 
fig. 6). The blocks, which weigh from two to 
twelve tons, were mechanically lifted and set up 
for study. Among the roughly blocked out relief 
designs, six types of gate lions, four types of 
sphinxes, three types of mountain gods were re- 
corded (cf. the relief with three mountain gods 
en face, pl. 24, fig. 7), also two types of statues in 
the round. The popularity of the reliefs with two 
mountain gods (23 specimens), executed in the 
Hittite style of the second millennium, is indica- 
tive of the cult of mountain gods in this area, and 
also shows that many places in the vicinity of 
Yesemek sent in orders to this quarry. More in- 
formation was gathered about the methods of 
quarrying and the various stages of sculptural proc- 
esses. 

IstantyE District (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 65). Pro- 
fessor Alkim also made further explorations in the 
general district of Islahiye, where he recorded 20 
previously unnoticed mounds. This completes the 
survey of the plains of Sakcagézii, Zincirli, Altuntop 
and Hassa, which links up with the Braidwood 
survey of the Amug area up to Kuirikhan (R. J. 
Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of Antioch [Chi- 
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cago 1937]). Two mounds southeast of Hassa de- 
serve special mention, upper and lower Karafakili. 
They are fortified sites of the early first millennium 
B.c., with stone circuit walls standing up to 0.50- 
1.00 m. 

Tumen Hivix (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 65). A 
sounding was made on this mound by the expedi- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Bahadir Alkim. 
The site rises 22 m. above the plain, but is based 
on a flat natural rock. There are inner and outer 
fortification walls built of dry stones. The outer 
wall has two monumental gateways to the north 
and east; the fallen gate lion of the east gate was 
re-erected. The sounding went down 5.60 m. from 
the top of the mound. Four main levels were dis- 
tinguished. The upper level (Ia and b) is Iron 
Age, gth-8th century B.c. Level II is second millen- 
nium and ends in a conflagration; level III also 
is burnt. Two cist-graves of children were found 
in it. The pottery of III belongs to the third mil- 
lennium. Level IV has pottery resembling Ubaid 
and Mersin wares, also many flint tools. Bedrock 
has not yet been reached. The site promises to be 
an interesting transitional station between North 
Syria and Anatolia. 

Sive. Professor Arif Miifid Mansel conducted 
another campaign during the summer of 1959 (cf. 
AJA 64 [1960] 65). More work was done on the 
stage building of the theater. The outer galleries 
and the vaulted rooms behind them were cleared 
in a section near the colonnaded street; Byzantine 
mosaics were found as secondary floors in the cor- 
ridor and rooms. The large colonnaded street in 
front of the theater was completely excavated; 
restoration of the Corinthian columns of the west 
stoa has begun. Near the north end of this stoa 
a hoard of ca. 800 silver Crusader coins and ingots 
was found. 

Next to the theater and behind the colonnaded 
street, a podium temple emerged, probably of late 
Hellenistic date. It is pseudo-dipteral with a stair- 
case on the front, an anteroom and a cella deco- 
rated with half-columns. 

Outside of the late city-gate stood three fountain- 
houses. One was dedicated by Vespasian but it had 
obviously been moved from its original site. Op- 
posite this building and in front of a large cistern 
which faced the colonnaded street were two more 
fountain-houses; one was of a round plan, the other 
had three basins set among four piers with an 
elaborate interior architecture of aediculae and 
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colonnades. Several statues were found here, e.g. 
a Hermes, a headless Athena and the head of a 
youth, perhaps Apollo. 

Work on the local museum continued. This is 
being arranged in a restored ancient bath. The 
sculptures will be transported to the ancient rooms 
which have been cleared of later additions (TTKR 
1959, 21-22). 

XantHos. This site is now being studied for 
publication. The pottery, a considerable amount of 
which is of local and East Greek fabrics, is be- 
ing analyzed by Professor H. Metzger. The ex- 
pedition to Xanthos has so far not found any 
Bronze Age materials on the site of the two main 
citadels. It would seem that erosion and rebuilding 
cannot be responsible for the total disappearance 
of earlier remnants. The Bronze Age capital of 
Lycia presumably had a different location, not 
necessarily far removed from Iron Age Xanthos. 

Marmaris. Professors J. M. Cook and G. E. Bean 
in the summer of 1959 began an excavation at an 
ancient sanctuary site on a mountain crest above 
Hisar6énti in the Carian Chersonese, west of Mar- 
maris. Fuller investigations were made in the 
summer of 1960 by J. M. Cook in coniunction with 
W. H. Plommer and K. J. Frazer. Professor Cook 
kindly reports the following: 

“The modern name of the place is Pazarlik; and 
the ancient name was Kastabos, this being proved 
by identification of the sanctuary as that of Hemi- 
thea about which Diodorus writes at length. The 
deme site on the coast below, commonly marked 
as ‘Erine,’ must in fact be Bybassus. 

“The temple was of limestone with the exterior 
order in marble; it proves to have been hexastyle 
Ionic with twelve columns on the long sides, and 
it seems to have been built in the second half of the 
fourth century B.c. The elevation can be restored 
almost complete. A Corinthian capital was discov- 
ered in the debris in 1959, but it cannot now be 
regarded as belonging to the original design of the 
building. The main doorway at the east end of the 
cella presents a problem. The capacious threshold, 
standing nearly two feet high above the pronaos 
floor and decorated with a Lesbian leaf moulding 
at its foot, looks more like a platform than a thor- 
oughfare; and in front of it, blocking access to the 
door, stood a circular basis of red stone which may 
have carried a sculptured marble drum. But no 
trace has been found of a second entrance to the 
cella. At the back end of the cella was a naiskos; 
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inside it, cut in the rock, was a shallow basin which 
must have served cult purposes. In front of the 
naiskos some silver coins and 170 small bronze ones 
(probably all of Rhodes) were found in the pack- 
ing under the cella floor. A threshold and traces of 
the walls of an earlier building were found bedded 
on the rock here. 

“The temple was built on a massive platform 
revetted by walls of polygonal masonry. The fore- 
court was bordered by a screen wall and aediculae 
carved in limestone in a manner resembling the 
‘First Pompeian Style.’ On the east side of this 
court, facing the temple, were two single-room 
buildings of fourth-century date. Unfortunately 
the excavation shed no light on the use to which 
these rooms were put; but their roofs seem to have 
fallen in about 200 B.c. or not much later. The last 
set of tiles here came from the factory of one 
Tymnias, who may have given the tiles for some 
of the buildings as a thank-offering for a victory 
in the Sminthian games (presumably those of 
Lindos). In the front wall of one of these buildings 
is the record of the dedication of the temple by a 
Hygassian. A second inscription came to light on 
a block of the ‘Pompeian’ surround. This records 
that two Halicarnassians wrought the temple, and 
seems to indicate that the ‘Pompeian’ surround was 
erected in the fourth century. A number of statue 
bases have been found, but unfortunately the 
statues have not survived. 

“On the south side of the temple platform a 
ramp head has been cleared. This formed the top 
of a processional way which led up to the crest 
from the head of the valley below. At the foot of 
the road here are terraced esplanades and a theater 
180 feet across. Traces of numerous buildings were 
noted in the scrub on the slopes, and a trial trench 
cut in the corner of a house yielded a deposit of 
classical lamps packed under the floor. A plan of 
the area has been made.” 

Mietus. A new excavation campaign took place 
in September-October 1959. The following details 
are taken from a preliminary report kindly made 
available by Professor G. Kleiner, who has suc- 
ceeded Professor C. Weickert as field director (cf. 
for previous campaigns Neue Deutsche Ausgrabun- 
gen im Mittelmeergebiet und im vorderen Orient 
[Berlin 1959] 181-96; AJA 63 [1959] 81-82). 

I. The east trench. The first area of excavation 
was meant to determine the extent of archaic 
habitation east of the temple of Athena. Old trial 
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trenches made to the west behind the bouleuterion 
in 1899 had produced archaic house walls (cf. 
AbhBerl 1901, 7 [909] and Milet I, 6, pl. 12, upper 
left corner, p. 89); these served as a starting-point. 
Under the mortar. building with two apses and 
adjoining rectangular rooms (cf. Milet I, 6, plan 
p. 2) well built archaic walls and archaic pottery, 
mostly household ware, appeared in the first days 
of digging. There are two phases, the older of 
which, however, cannot go back much before 600 
s.c. A burnt destruction level is seen almost every- 
where; this can be identified with the Persian de- 
struction of 494 B.c. The classical reconstruction 
partly re-used the archaic foundations. Another 
great fire seems to have raged at the end of the 
classical period, which the excavators would rather 
connect with Alexander than with Maussolos (cf. 
RE 15 [1932] 1601f). The purpose of the buildings 
is suggested by large stores of classical amphoras, 
although these are fewer in the archaic level. 

A remarkable archaic building of megaron type 
has a hearth in the anteroom; the latter continued 
to be used after the destruction of 494 8.c. when 
the main room received a well preserved pebble 
pavement. One might think of a prytaneion be- 
cause of the proximity of the later bouleuterion. 
The archaic streets apparently correspond to the 
later Hippodamian system! 

It has not yet been possible to record coherent 
house-plans, since later constructions proved even 
more radical to the west in the area of the late Hel- 
lenistic storage building which has very deep foun- 
dations (Milet I, 7, 156ff). Two more trenches were 
opened in this direction, only one of which pro- 
duced an archaic wall running east-west. The two 
destruction levels, archaic and late classical, were 
evident in both trenches. To the north of the 
archaic wall, bronze and iron slag and a water- 
channel built of roof-tiles suggest the presence of 
a forge, perhaps a harbor forge of the kind also 
discovered near the temple of Athena (cf. the 
forthcoming report in Istanbuler Mitteilungen 9). 

In the western part of the same trench, a Hel- 
lenistic (or earlier?) subterranean vault was found. 
It is built of ashlar with niches for lighting; a stair- 
case and a small anteroom give access to the door. 
In late antique or Byzantine times a hole was made 
in the vault and the entire complex was remodelled 
as a well-house. Originally the building could have 
been a sanctuary, probably a heroon. Graffiti on 
marble blocks and columns reused in overlying 
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rooms read: Nixyn, Nixn “Apréywvos, also "EXridos 
and may refer to the old shrine. Among the upper 
buildings is a Roman house with a peristyle, deco- 
rated with a mosaic of fishes and other creatures 
of the sea. 

Unfortunately, the old excavations had disturbed 
the stratification to the level of the Roman Empire 
and sometimes even deeper. 

II. The southwest trench. The second aim was to 
test the size of the Mycenaean settlement to the 
southwest of the temple of Athena and to trace 
the great Mycenaean wall. At about 150 meters 
SSW of the temple a trench of 3 x 50 meters was 
made from the SW to the NE, starting in the area 
of the west wall of the historical city. The inner 
face of the Mycenaean wall, running N-S, was 
exposed at ca. 4 m. depth near the modern road 
crossed by the trench. 

To the west, the early Hellenistic city-wall ap- 
peared; in the upper levels, late antuque houses. 
Continuous occupation could be traced back into 
the fourth century B.c., again with a late classical 
conflagration level. The archaic destruction of 494 
B.c. was also clear, but this area at the western 
edge of the city seems to have been uninhabited 
for some time after the Persian attack. The late 
geometric burnt level known from the temple of 
Athena was also represented here. The shifting 
of the coastline from Mycenaean to late antique 
times was evident in the various sections. 

The oldest Miletus lay therefore south of the 
Athena temple, but the archaic city at least as 
early as the sixth century B.c. used the harbor of 
the Lion Bay. Its acropolis then was not on 
Kalabak Tepe but on theater hill, where indeed 
archaic sherds can be found. Kalabak Tepe merely 
had importance as a refuge castle in the Lydian 
and Cimmerian wars (cf. Istanbuler Mitteilungen 
g, forthcoming). 

The question of the location of archaic Miletus 
can be considered solved if one takes into account 
the distance between the east and southwest 
trenches (half a mile as the crow flies). An excava- 
tion to the north on theater hill could remove the 
last vestiges of doubt. 

Panionion. An illustrated report on the initial 
campaign appeared in Neue Deutsche Ausgra- 
bungen im Mittelmeergebiet und im vorderen 
Orient (Berlin 1959) 172-80; for the work in 1958 
cf. Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 (1959) 20-22. No 
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excavations took place in 1959, but another spring 
campaign was conducted in 1960. 

Professor Kleiner kindly allows us to quote the 
following from his preliminary report on the final 
campaign at the site. 

At the beginning of the campaign, the necropolis 
on the east slope of the citadel hill (Kaletepe) was 
re-investigated (cf. the report in AM 12 [1887] 
229ff). The burials had been laid in natural rock- 
crevices which had undergone little artificial im- 
provement. They were all disturbed, but there were 
enough bones and geometric sherds (the latter 
exclusively of the eighth century B.c.) to identify 
the site as the necropolis of Melie. 

About 500 meters to the south of the altar on the 
Panionion hill, a Carian tomb was identified. An 
oval wall of coarse masonry, poorly preserved, en- 
closed an area ca. 12 meters long and 7.50 meters 
wide. 

The most important discovery was that of a 
Hellenistic fortified post on a spur of Mykale im- 
mediately to the southeast of the Panionion hill. 
A watchtower rose in dominant position over the 
walls and buildings of a citadel clearly built as a 
stronghold for Priene, the city guarding the Pani- 
onion. The relationship is indicated by the style 
of masonry and by pottery, especially the finds from 
a cistern in the citadel. The sherds go back to early 
Hellenistic times; several are directly paralleled 
by household ware from Priene. With the excava- 
tion of this fortress the work at Caml: was brought 
to a conclusion. 

Epuesus. The excavations were temporarily sus- 
pended. Tiirk Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 (1959) 25-32 
contains an illustrated report on the work accom- 
plished in 1958, cf. AJA 64 (1960) 66-67. 

Kxaros. Professor Louis Robert kindly continues 
his reports on the excavations in and around the 
temple of Apollo with the following news (previ- 
ous accounts in AJA 64 [1960] 66; Turk Arkeolop 
Dergisi 9.1 [1959] 35-36). The excavators (Profes- 
sor and Mme. Robert, Professor Roland Martin 
and Pierre Bonnard, architect) continued their 
soundings around the temple, this time to the 
east, to ascertain that there were no other build- 
ings in the sacred grove. The area immediately 
around the temple was cleared to improve the 
view and to collect what building blocks were 
still there. To the southwest lies the area where 
in Byzantine times people worked on the dis- 
mantling of the columns of the rear peristyle and 
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cella walls. To the southeast, a new Doric capital 
was found. To the northwest, behind the small 
Ionic temple, nothing more was discovered. In the 
process of recording all the fallen column drums, 
the eleven ton architrave block which carries the 
name of Hadrian was turned over. The titles in- 
dicate that the dedication does not antedate Decem- 
ber 135; it therefore belongs to the final period 
of his rule. 

The deep soundings were favored by an excep- 
tional drought in 1959 following a dry 1958. This 
allowed a complete clearing of the honorary bases 
and the exedra to the south of the temple facade 
(pl. 25, fig. 8). Here was found the head of a sixth 
century kouros whose face is badly destroyed, but 
the hair and ears are very good; also an elegant 
head of a very young girl with traces of attach- 
ment of a metal wreath, probably late Hellenistic. 

R. Martin completed the deep soundings at the 
back of the subterranean adyton to find an earlier 
stage (pl. 25, fig. 9). The conglomerate which forms 
the foundation of the back of the cella has been 
provisionally removed over half its E-W length 
and its entire width. This foundation was put in 
wien the colossal cult-statues of the Apolline triad 
were erected and when the two adyton rooms were 
vaulted over. In the earlier stage, the second room 
was as deep, E-W, as the first. All along the back 
wall ran a parapet in front of a basin of 60 cm. 
width. The well in the second room, just beyond 
the postern entrance (cf. AJA 62 [1958] 99), was 
therefore installed when the vaults were made and 
when the back part of the room was filled in. Al- 
though access to the prophetic waters was changed 
for technical reasons, the watertable remained the 
same. The floor of the subterranean rooms has 
many traces of re-use of blocks of earlier buildings 
which had existed on the same site but had to 
make room for the construction of the early Hel- 
lenistic temple; this is essentially the temple seen 
now with some modifications due to the first cen- 
tury B.C. 

The excavation was expanded especially around 
the great altar of Apollo and Dionysos, deities 
associated here and each provided with an offering- 
table. To the south, no results were gained by 
clearing a new area beyond the exedra. To the 
north results were more rewarding. When the 
passage between the temple and the altar was 
widened, important discoveries were made. North 
of the great altar, slightly projecting in front of it, 
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stood a second, smaller altar. This altar, although 
rather far away from the small Ionic temple which 
we had attributed to Artemis Claria, faces this 
temple and must belong to it. Against its north 
side we found a headless, very archaic kore, of 
natural size. The lower part of the body is cylin- 
drical. One hand hangs down alongside the body, 
the other rests on the breast; a belt tightly en- 
circles the narrow waist. The statue has strong 
afinities to the kore of Auxerre in the Louvre. 
The statue, altar and the small temple are all identi- 
fied by an inscription on the left side of the statue: 
“Timonax, son of Theodoros, dedicated me to 
Artemis, having been the first priest (76 mp@rov 
ipevoras).” These finds are of great importance for 
the religious history of Klaros. The statue, chrono- 
logically, almost matches the Homeric Hymn. 
Near the altar, six altars stand closely together. 
They are of coarse stone and carry late inscriptions. 
Two are dedicated to Poseidon Themeliouchos and 
to the goddess of Miletus, Artemis Pythia. 

The following inscriptions deserve notice: an 
intact decree of the third century with very con- 
ventional formulas, but issued in honor of an 
officer of Ptolemy (probably Euergetes); which 
proves, contrary to previous opinion, an occupa- 
tion of Colophon by the Lagidai, as at Lebedos 
and Ephesus, and also, it seems to Professor Robert, 
at Teos; remnants of asyleia decrees; a list of a 
Chiote delegation to the oracle of the second 
century a.D.; small fragments of similar lists from 
Chios (with parasemon), Laodikeia of the Lykos, 
Akmonia, Amasia, Sagalassos and Philippopolis. 

The Roberts continued their explorations of the 
region of Colophon and Teos. Near Teos, in the 
village of Hereke which is full of ancient blocks, 
they identify an ancient Charax. A dark blue 
marble block was found here with an engraved 
fourth century design (a combat of a Greek and 
two Amazons), similar to the stelae from Chios 
and Boeotia. The block was removed from under- 
neath a well-head and is now in the museum at 
Izmir. 

Sarpis. The second campaign at Sardis was again 
under the direction of Professors G. M. A. Hanf- 
mann and A. H. Detweiler. The vast extent and 
the long history of the site are reflected in the wide 
range of the material gathered in various trenches. 
(For interim reports cf. AJA 64 [1960] 67-68; 
Archaeology 12 [1959] 283-84; Journal of Glass 
Studies 1 [1959] 51-54; Turk Arkeoloji Dergisi 9.1 
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[1959] 14-19; Istanbuler Mitteilungen 8 [1958] 126- 
30; BASOR 157 [1960] 8-43; Anatolia 4 [1959] 55- 
65). Mr. Hanfmann kindly furnished the following 
notes on the new campaign: 

“While our finish was not quite as dramatic as 
last year’s, yet one of the most important discov- 
eries was made on the last day of large-scale dig- 
ging—an imperial inscription mentioning a Sebastos 
and a Julia Sebaste was found to the east of the 
Roman gymnasium known as Building B. Here 
we are uncovering remains of a large colonnade 
and of an imposing gate with fragments of orna- 
mental marble architecture. Among them are two 
large Corinthian capitals adorned with heads of 
a laughing satyr and Athena (pl. 26, fig. 10). In 
the great Building B itself we have cleared the 
southern part of the South Hall. The Byzantine 
shops south of the same building have developed 
into a regular shopping center with a long line 
of shops, some of which have mosaic floors. The 
most interesting unit among these is a shop which 
appears to have been converted into an early Chris- 
tian baptistery. To the west of B we made an at- 
tempt. to trace the western boundary of what ap- 
pears to be another large pillared structure. Built 
against its outer pillars was an elaborately con- 
trived public latrine, which, like the Byzantine 
shops, appears to have functioned until the de- 
struction of the entire area during the reign of 
the Emperor Heraclius. Abundant finds of coins, 
glass and pottery were made; also some interesting 
sculptures, a torso of Athena (pl. 26, fig. 11) and 
a statue of Dionysos. 

“Across the road the residential ‘House of 
Bronzes’ presents a very favorable idea of Late 
Roman and early Byzantine Sardis. We nearly 
quadrupled the excavated area, of which the most 
imposing feature is a marble-paved unit where 
we still found in place a marble table as well as 
bronzes of the early Christian or early Byzantine 
era (pl. 27, fig. 14). Excavations on two terraces 
above the ‘House of Bronzes’ revealed that the 
great city-wall, which is several miles long, was 
constructed in this sector in one great effort ap- 
parently in the fifth century av. We found no 
evidence for any earlier fortification in this area. 
The flat-topped platform south of the city-wall 
yielded a great number of Hellenistic and Roman 
objects, including pieces of wall painting and 
some ivories. A charming fragment representing 
Hypnos is among the latter (pl. 26, fig. 12). 
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“To the west of the area of the ‘House of Bronzes’ 
and partly under it, there appeared a cemetery of 
Roman and Hellenistic times. One small tomb 
with wall paintings was found under a room of 
the ‘House of Bronzes’; others, less elaborate, 
yielded fine terracottas and glass. The Hellenistic 
tombs are fashioned like small bedrooms with two 
couches elaborately stuccoed and provided with 
head and shoulder rests. 

“Test pits in Building B revealed traces of previ- 
ous constructions of late Hellenistic or early Roman 
times. Below them at considerable depth, there 
came to light levels with Lydian and Greek pot- 
tery reaching at least as far back as the 7th century 
B.c. In the area of the ‘House of Bronzes’ and to the 
west, we were able to trace some walls of Lydian 
structures. Two major periods can be discerned. 
Abundant Lydian pottery and some fragments of 
Greek vases have been found. An unexpected 
bonus of the excavation of the ‘House of Bronzes’ 
was the find, quite near to the surface, of two 
Roman statues, husband and wife (pl. 26, fig. 13). 

“Farther out to the east we continued the excava- 
tion of Building CG. It has now become evident 
that our excavation has uncovered no more than a 
small fraction of a vast complex. The initial core 
of it is the large masonry structure described in the 
last report, but in Roman times halls and staircases 
were added to it which are apparently parts of a 
vast bathing establishment. These were submerged 
by floods which left deposits so high that by the 
middle Byzantine period only the upper story of 
the CG complex was in use. Our attempt to pene- 
trate to the bottom of the central structure led us 
downward to a lower floor and a firing chamber 
for the baths, but we were foiled in our attempt at 
deeper penetration by reaching the water table 
some 20 feet below the surface of the plain. 

“The collapse of the river bank of the torrent 
Pactolus in the winter of 1958/59 induced us to 
open a most rewarding though unscheduled sector. 
A Roman mausoleum produced the fragments of 
a luxurious marble sarcophagus as well as a marble 
portrait perhaps of a priest. Incorporated in the 
foundations of another Roman structure was a well- 
preserved Hellenistic chamber tomb. Its contents 
included a large Hellenistic vase decorated in 
painting and relief. The most promising develop- 
ment, however, was the emergence here of walls of 
several Lydian buildings, one of them of consid- 
erable size (cf. the sherd pl. 27, fig. 15). A confla- 
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gration layer above the Lydian strata evokes mem- 
ories of the destruction of Sardis by the rebellious 
Ionians in 499 B.c. 

“The yield in objects was even richer than last 
year. These were augmented notably for sculpture 
and inscriptions by a number of chance finds out- 
side the excavation.” 

Percamon. The investigations in the Asklepiecion, 
which were elaborately reported upon by Professor 
E. Boehringer in Neue Deutsche Ausgrabungen im 
Mittelmeergebiet und im vorderen Orient (Berlin 
1959) 121-71, are still in progress. A study campaign 
is planned for the fall of 1960. 

Canpar.i-Pitang. A statue of an archaic kouros, 
intact but waterworn, was found in the necropolis of 
Candarli in the winter of 1958 (cf. Newe Deutsche 
Ausgrabungen 166f, figs. 34-35). Professor Ekrem 
Akurgal began excavations on the isthmus of the 
peninsula of Pitane where archaic sherds indicated 
the presence of a cemetery (for the topography of 
the site cf. Altertiimer von Pergamon I, 1, 9of, 
map opp. p. 64; also J. Keil in RE 20, 1841-43). The 
tombs are found in a level ca. 0.50-1.50 m. below the 
surface and descend below groundwater level. In 
the upper soil there are some classical and Hel- 
lenistic sherds; some sarcophagi of these later 
phases are also found at a deeper level, but the 
tombs excavated chiefly belong to the first half of 
the sixth century B.c. Among the finds are Middle 
and Late Corinthian vases, late orientalizing ware, 


Naucratite cups, miniaturist cups, local wares and 
terracottas. 


The bodies (in the first half of the sixth century) 
were cremated in situ in the cemetery. Many vases 
also show traces of fire. The remnants of the body 
were deposited in jars of various sizes with vases 
as funeral gifts. The jars were closed with slabs or 
coarse stones. There was no special orientation of 
funeral jars and bodies. Stone circles of three to 
five meters in diameter were put around family 
grave-plots which were apparently covered with 
earth and marked. The excavations were continued 
in 1960 (TTKR 1959, 22-24). 

Darpanos-CanaKKALe. A tumulus was discovered 
accidentally near the site of Dardanos, six miles to 
the southwest of Canakkale, during the construc- 
tion of a water tower. Mr. Riistem Duyuran, Di- 
rector of the Museum of Istanbul, excavated the 
site in December 1959. He kindly provided the fol- 
lowing details and illustrations. 
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The tumulus was covered with trees and shrubs 
and had gone unnoticed for that reason (pl. 27, fig. 
16). The tomb in it was built of ashlar masonry 
and consisted of a dromos, an anteroom and a main 
chamber. The dromos is 5.20 m. long; its walls lean 
inward and are roofed with flat slabs. The doorway 
to the anteroom also tapers up (1.57 m. wide at 
the base, 1.11 m. at the lintel, height 1.70 m.). A 
Greek inscription of the fourth century B.c. is carved 
over the doorway. The corridor was filled with 
rubble to a level 50 cm. above that of the floors of 
the rooms. 

The rectangular anteroom measures 3.23 m. X 1.24 
m. with a height of 2.64 m.; its floor is covered 
with slabs which are clamped together. The ma- 
sonry is very neat and the blocks have a roughened 
surface. The front and back walls are inclined. The 
roofslabs are straight single pieces. Another fourth 
century inscription appears over the second door. 

The tomb chamber measures 3.23 x 3.65 m. The 
front and back walls are vertical to roof level, the 
side walls are vertical up to 1.48 m., then corbelled 
to form a gabled roof (pl. 28, fig. 17) to a maximum 
height of 3.28 m. The floor is paved, iron clamps are 
found in floor and ceiling blocks. Three benches 
of yellow sandstone stand in the tomb chamber 
(pl. 28, fig. 18). They have profiled legs and meas- 
ure 2.05 x 0.80 m. with a height of 0.60 m. Several 
skeletons were found stacked on each of them, side 
by side and on top of one another. Fallen bits of 
stone and broken pottery between the upper and 
lower skeletons proved that the burials had been 
made at intervals. The upper skeletons were well 
preserved and some of them had gold ornaments. 

There also were cremation burials. The ashes 
were contained in metal vases and wooden boxes 
together with some jewelry (earrings, bracelets). A 
total of twenty-five burials, cremated or otherwise, 
was found. 

The tomb gifts on the bodies, in the urns and 
in various places in the tomb chamber added up 
to about 400 items. There were 21 terracottas of 
various sizes, many with well-preserved polychromy 
and gilding (e.g. an Aphrodite); 78 unguentaria; 
many lamps of miscellaneous types, several with 
tall handles and lids; pottery cups, bowls, jars of 
glazed and unglazed fabrics; much glass; gold 
jewelry e.g. wreaths (pl. 28, fig. 19), diadems, neck- 
laces, pendants; silver (relatively little); bronze 
urns, two of them inscribed with the names of the 
cremated dead; bronze mirrors, bracelets, pins; ala- 
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baster bottles; bone rings, pins, spoons; a musical 
string-instrument of wood; wooden boxes; remains 
of shoes, combs, baskets, textiles. 

The tomb was built in the late fourth century 
B.c., used as a family vault until the first century 
B.c. when the dromos was closed with large blocks 
and covered with rubble, after which a tumulus 
was built over it which remained intact. A pre- 
liminary account appeared in the Belleten of the 
Turkish Touring and Automobile Club 218 (1960) ; 
a further report will be published in Anatolia 5. 

Dascytium. Professor Akurgal continued his 
work at this site for about a month (cf. AJA 64 
[1960] 68). More relief fragments were found, 
among them a slab with antithetical sphinxes in 
fifth century style, not part of the procession frieze 
found in other fragments. The sculptures are as- 
sembled in the Museum at Istanbul. There will be 
no work at Ergili in 1960. 

The inscribed bullae found at Ergili in 1952-55 
have been published by K. Balkan in Anatolia 4 
(1959) 123-28. 

Iznik. Mr. Nezih Firatli reports that the north 
and east city gates have been repaired. A useful 
small guide to the site has now appeared: Nezih 
Firatli, Jzntk (Nicée), son histoire, ses monuments 
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(Touring et Automobile Club de Turquie [Istanbul 
1959] 16 pages, illustrated). 

Izmit-Nicomepia. The guide to this city (cf. 
AJA 64 [1960] 69) has also been published: Nezih 
Firath, Jzmit rehberi (Tiirkiye Turing Otomobil 
Kurumu [Istanbul 1959] 40 pages, illustrated). 

Apapazari. In the Annual of the Archaeological 
Museums of Istanbul 9 (1960) 73-76, figs. 9-14, the 
tumulus of Tersiyekéy near Adapazari is discussed 
by Nezih Firath (cf. AJA 64 [1960] 69). 

IsranBuL. In the same Annual Riistem Duyuran 
published a preliminary report on the mosaics 
found opposite the Vilayet at Istanbul (cf. AJA 
63 [1959] 85) which he dates to the fifth century 
A.D. 

The Annual also gives illustrations of the funeral 
reliefs found at Taskasap (Sehrimini, AJA 64 
[1960] 69): figs. 30-31. 

In the gardens of the Sultan’s Palace some archi- 
tectural fragments of a fourth century colonnade 
came to light during the construction of a new 
magazine. A Corinthian capital and a fragmentary 
unfluted column shaft of colossal dimensions are 
the impressive remnants of a presumably Theo- 
dosian building. 
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Archaeological Notes 


PICTORIAL MYCENAEAN FRAGMENTS 
FROM KOURION®* 


The soil of Cyprus yields an ever-increasing volume 
of pots and pottery fragments of the Mycenaean fabric. 
Not the least among the sites represented is Bam- 
boula at Kourion, which has given up its treasures 
to two different organized expeditions (to say nothing 
of unofficial ones) over a number of years. The most 
famous single piece found is undoubtedly the so- 
called Window Krater;* but many other pieces of 
interest and value have come to light. In the final pub- 
lication of the excavations of the late J. F. Daniel 
under the auspices of the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania I am attempting to co- 
ordinate its finds and tombs with those of the earlier 
British Museum expedition. Meanwhile in advance of 
its appearance I should like to call attention to the vari- 
ous fragments of pictorial pottery as a group and 
present drawn restorations of several of the designs. 

Since the krater form was the preferred field of 
activity of Mycenaean pictorial artists it is not sur- 
prising that nearly all the fragments to be discussed are 
parts of kraters. In addition to these I remind the 
reader, for the sake of completeness, of the largely 
preserved whole specimens C 338 (the Window 
Krater referred to above) and C 391 in the British 
Museum,” and B 1063,° in the University Museum, 
all of which have been illustrated elsewhere. Again, 
for the sake of completeness, I take pleasure in pub- 
lishing an illustration of the two fragments C 353 
(pl. 29, fig. 2) found at Bamboula by the British 
Museum expedition.* The careful, rather literal ren- 
dering of horse and wheel in addition to the partially 
preserved ornament under the horse’s body suggests a 
date of LH IIIA:2 (early) for this piece, thus a con- 
temporary of C 338 and C 391. 

Fragments of a krater of the amphoroid type, 
B 1072 (pl. 29, figs 1, 3-4) were found in NT 16, 
which had been plundered when discovered. On one 
side of the krater a passenger, represented without 
arms and in a dress decorated with chevron design, 
stands behind the driver, who wears a stippled gar- 
ment,® in a biga which appears entirely above the 
wheel, which is also stippled (pl. 29, fig. 1). The box 


* Drawings by J. L. Benson, except fig. 3, for which gratitude 
is here expressed to G. R. H. Wright. 

1See JHS 77 (1957) Pt. 2, 260ff. 

2H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases 
in the British Museum Vol. I, Pt. Il (London 1912) 65 and 78, 
respectively. 

8 UPMB VIII (1940) No. 1, pl. 1v:2b. It will also be illus- 
trated and discussed in a forthcoming article. 

4H. B. Walters, op.cit. 70. Fig. 2 is reproduced by courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 

5 For a recent discussion of robed figures, see BCH 83 (1959) 
193ff. 
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of the chariot, decorated with large dots, is somewhat 
unusual in seeming, at least, not to consist of two parts 
(unfortunately, the representation is too incompletely 
preserved for certainty in this matter) and in being 
set quite far forward with respect to the wheel. This 
latter discrepancy was probably caused by the fact 
that the painter drew the wheel too close to the handle 
and then found himself cramped for space. The wheel 
itself has been rendered in somewhat careless and 
asymmetrical form and the heads are not skilfully 
drawn. 

By way of compensation, however, the artist has a 
rather flowing line which suggests the organic quality 
of the living beings represented. This is particularly 
evident in the facing groom and horse from the other 
side of the krater (pl. 29, fig. 4) who, even in their 
truncated fragmentary state, give the impression of 
a contest of will between a lithe agile man and strong- 
spirited horses. Moreover, with this very conception 
of action the artist has injected an effective dramatic 
note. The same graceful strength is implicit in the 
mane of the horse which is rather closely paralleled on 
a krater from Enkomi.’ It is somewhat uncertain as to 
what the forward curve on the horse’s head represents; 
it seems rather large and of an awkward shape to be 
an ear but this may have been the artist’s intention.® 
The chariot box of Side B (pl. 29, fig. 3) is unusual 
in being quite small, in fact just large enough for the 
single rider who stands on it. Representations of single 
charioteers are rare but not quite unknown. The 
decoration of the chariot consists of “z’s” instead of 
dots as on its opposite number, which is also more low- 
slung and equipped with what seems to be a smaller 
wheel. 

Although the representation on B 1072 is somewhat 
summary and careless it is certainly not comparable to 
the indifferent distortions which tend to be character- 
istic of LH IIIB chariot scenes. Moreover, its handle, 
carefully shaped in imitation of metallic form, sug- 
gests a date in the fourteenth century. The closest 
parallel to the treatment of the heads, bodies and 
chariot, even to the stippled decoration, is the famous 
Octopus Krater from Enkomi. It would, in fact, be 
difficult to suppose that B 1072 was not contemporane- 
ous with that krater, which has generally been dated 


6 Cf. C. Schaeffer, Ugaritica II (Paris 1949) fig. 124:8 and 
10 for exactly the same motif but with a groom wearing a chiton 
and drawn in more wooden fashion. 

TE. Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age 
(Stockholm 1940) fig. ro:1. 

8 An example of disproportionately large ears: Ugaritica I, 
159, fig. 61:A. For different direction of mane and ear cf. 
A. Furumark, The Mycenaean Pottery (Stockholm 1941) 241, 
fig. 26: fresco and 7-8. 

® Furumark, op.cit. 433; also on gems: A. Evans, The Palace 
of Minos IV, Pt. Il, 820, fig. 799. 
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to the second half of the fourteenth century.’® This 
date would not be incompatible with the date of the 
objects found in the tomb with B 1072. 

Two small fragments, B 1078 and B 1079 (pl. 29, 
figs. 5, 9), were found in the deposit in the so-called 
cellar of Area D, which in general has a terminus ante 
quem of the Late Cypriote IIIA period. The fabric and 
drawing of these two sherds, which may well come 
from the same krater, are excellent and careful. A date 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century seems quite 
reasonable for these pieces. The final chariot krater 
fragment is B 1070 (pl. 29, fig. 8), an unstratified 
sherd from Area C. A small portion of the reins, 
harness and neck of a horse is preserved. The graceful 
and sure lines of harness and reins reveal that the 
scene was finely drawn. I cannot cite a parallel for 
ihe rendering of the harness as a spiral; the krater, 
however, can scarcely be later than the fourteenth 
century. 

Two other types of krater scenes are represented. 
B 1077 (pl. 29, fig. 12), from a plundered tomb, shows 
a part of the belly and hind legs of a quadruped, the 
body of which is decorated by dashes. Underneath the 
belly is a floral design and a chevron which have 
parallels on fourteenth century Mycenaean pottery. 
Furthermore, the drawing is unusually fine and sure. 
I take the animal to be a bull because it seems to me 
low-slung and stocky, but as I know of no really close 
parallels from Mycenaean animal representations the 
matter cannot be decided. B 1071 (pl. 29, fig. 14), 
from Area E, is from a krater of the finest technique. 
Of the decoration one discerns part of a frieze show- 
ing at least three men with angular heads in outline 
and solid bodies. They ray be marching with spears 
held horizontally. The treatment of the heads is 
original and there are no obvious parallels from vase- 
painting, although the theme of marching men is 
sufficiently well known.’? On general considerations 
I would date the fragment to the first half or middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

The final examples of pictorial style to be mentioned 
here offer something of unusual interest. B 1055, 
B 1056 and B 1057 are fragments of three different 
kylikes found in NT 25, which was too badly disturbed 


to afford any chronological data. It is curious that 


10 BLund 2-3 (1932/33) 20ff; E. Gjerstad, The Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition (Stockholm 1934) I, 537; Furumark, MP 
238, fig. 25:7. I am grateful to Mrs. Sara Immerwahr for sug- 
gesting this comparison. She would be inclined to date both 
the Octopus Krater and B 1072 to the first half of the four- 
teenth century. 

11 MP 383, fig. 67:5 and 293, fig. 45:63. 

12Cf. e.g., A. Wace, Mycenae (Princeton 1949) fig. 71¢ 
and fig. 82 a-b. 

18 MP 293. Floral decoration on kylikes is itself rare. Dr. 
V. Karageorghis kindly calls my attention to C 612 (H. B. 
Walters, op.cit. 118) where the ornamentation is, however, 
confined to the interior. 

14 Gezer III, pl. cr1:23,, whence F. Stubbings, Mycenaean 
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fragments of three apparently different kylikes—a 
shape which occurs somewhat less frequently than 
many others in Cyprus—should have been found in 
the same tomb. B 1055 (pl. 29, figs. 10-11) is included 
here for this reason although its decoration is floral 
rather than pictorial; it preserves only the upper termi- 
nation of a floral motif to be reconstructed, probably, 
something like Motif 18:74 etc. of Furumark’s series.** 
The particular interest of B 1056 and B 1057 lies in 
the fact that they both have representations of human 
beings. I do not know of any other instances of the 
employment of this shape for human pictorial repre- 
sentation. B 1056 (pl. 29, figs. 6-7) shows the head of 
a male(?) person with abnormally long pointed nose 
(or chin). A similarly distorted head was found at 
Gezer.’* Before this figure and obviously attached to 
it is a rather complicated rectangular shape which may 
be arms or weapons. The part closest to the breast 
looks like the handle of a sword or dagger, but for the 
superstructure rising from this I have no explanation. 
A somewhat similar, though less complicated, ex- 
crescence occurs on the backs of figures found at Tell 
Abu Hawam.** B 1057 (pl. 29, fig. 13) shows the legs 
of two human figures which seem to be advancing in 
a series. In general these belong to the type of “unclad 
whole-length figures” categorized by Furumark,*® but 
are executed with a considerable sureness and flow of 
line which is not everywhere evident in such figures. 
As there is no further hint from the fragments about 
the nature of the scene, it is pointless to speculate on 
its possible interpretation. 

All these kylikes are probably of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Thus we are confronted with the phenomenon 
that all of the pictorial Mycenaean pottery found at 
the site of Bamboula seems to be of the LH IIIA:2 
period, or the fourteenth century, according to Furu- 
mark’s chronology. There is one exception to this, 
B 1063, which can be referred to the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The cause of this situation is not 
immediately apparent but it may be difficult to recon- 
cile with the assumption that pictorial vases were being 
produced in great masses on the island of Cyprus in 
the thirteenth century. 

J. L. Benson 
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Pottery from the Levant (Cambridge 1951) 84, fig. 30. Daniel 
thought that C 352 and a krater from Ras Shamra: Ugaritica 
II, 217, fig. 90, might be by the same painter as B 1056. If so, 
they give no help in deciding whether B 1056 represents a 
woman, a groom, a warrior or even a boxer. Close com- 
parison of B 1056 with B 1057 convinced me, on the basis 
of fabric and technique, that these cannot be certainly claimed 
as parts of the same kylix—although it is admittedly tempt- 
ing, as Mrs. Immerwahr has also pointed out to me, to fit 
them into one composition. 

15 ODAP 4 (1934) pl. xx1:u, whence Stubbings, op.cit. 80, 
fig. 29. 

16 op.cit. Motif 1:21ff. 
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NOTE ON “DIANA NEMORENSIS” 
(AJA 1960, 137-144) 
PLATE 30 


In the last year or so I happened to hear more than 
once from Professor AtFétpi of his recovery of the 
early italic type of the Diana Nemorensis. Unfortu- 
nately it is only from his paper in AJA that I have 
first seen the series of coins he has so aptly connected 
with a gens from Aricia and with their local divinity. 
The imposing documentary evidence put together by 
Professor Alféldi and his unimpeachable deductions 
therefrom appear certainly very convincing and hardly 
in need of further confirmation. Still, there is a corol- 
larium, a small piece of evidence which I could very 
easily have offered to him, and I wish I could find 
some other justification than mere ignorance of the 
gens Accoleia coins for having failed to do so. 

This corollarium is a small marble head from 
Nemi in the Museo delle Terme, found in the so- 
called Valle Giardino during the excavations of 1924 
together with a great many marbles and fragments 
of frescoes, chiefly from the theater (pl. 30, figs. 1-3). 
The head was properly published by L. Morpurgo in 
NSc (1931) 259, pl. vi, and of course duly forgotten. 
It is indeed a rather unpleasant little sculpture, hard 
and of very uneven quality: the only reason for 
keeping it in my mind for so long being the strange 
round cut on the side of the occiput, and the rather 
unusual brand of archaism which it seems to rep- 
resent. 

Obviously Professor Alféldi’s reconstruction of the 
simulacrum triplex of the Diana Nemorensis throws 
a very different light on the head from Nemi. The 
similarity with the head of the goddess as it appears 
in the long series of coins is undeniable, up to the 
rows of curls, the sharp, pointed features, the very 
modest development of the flat krobylos on the neck. 
What is more, the strange, deep cutting on the side 
of the head, very unlike the usual sliced “calottas” 
which appears on several Roman marble heads,’ can 
be safely explained as a support for the “dokanon,” 
which in the coins is the connecting link between the 
three bodies of the goddess. In most of the coins of 
course the “dokanon” seems to be placed lower, at 
the level of the neck of the figures: but of course 
variations of detail have been duly noted by Profes- 
sor Alféldi all through the series, and they do not 
certainly constitute a surprise or an unsurmountable 
difficulty. I think we may safely assume that we have 
to do with a tolerably faithful replica of the three- 
bodied simulacrum, very possibly with the head at 
the extreme right of the three.* 

The head has been minutely described in Notizie 


1 My gratitude to Professor A. W. Van Buren for having 
tried to improve my English. 

2J. R. Crawford, “Capita Desecta,” MAAR I (1915-16 
[1918]) 103. 

3 Can the slight facial asymmetry, with the greater develop- 
ment of the right ear, constitute a further proof of the exist- 
ing link, a sort of immaterial support of the “dokanon”? 
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Scavi*: still a few minor points have not been noted 
and the newly acquired importance of the marble 
may justify some further information on the sub- 
ject. As Miss Morpurgo points out, the head has 
been made in order to be inserted in a body, with a 
long, fleshy, slightly tapering neck and a very modest 
swelling at its base. In the back, below the termina- 
tion of the hair, a round horizontal hole seems to 
show that the head was inténded for a body and not 
for a herm. Another small hole on the forehead, just 
above the rows of curls, and slightly oblique, may 
indicate the presence of a crescent or some other at- 
tribute, position and obliquity making it very un- 
likely as a support for a meniskos. 

Concerning what I have said about a special 
formula of archaizing, let us look again at the pointed, 
sharp features, the still, alarming cruelty of the 
curled lips and the intense eyes, so far removed from 
the smiling softness and roundness that we are ac- 
customed to meet in archaizing sculptures. Some ele- 
ments, like the fleshy, naturalistic rendering of the 
neck with its “collier de Vénus” we may safely dis- 
card as late, perhaps unintentional additions: others, 
as the well-chiselled lips or the narrow oblique eyes 
I should like to accept as rather bad translations of 
real archaic motives. Another fact of startling dra- 
matic interest is the astonishing similarity of accent 
with the heads of that very problematic and much 
discussed relief from Nemi in Copenhagen (Ny 
Carlsberg no. 30). The relief is still today a very 
isolated monument whose authenticity has often been 
questioned: I must admit I have always felt very 
grateful that the Nemi head has a proper birth cer- 
tificate, as I am quite sure I should never have felt 
happy about it, should it have been simply acquired 
in the market. 

Once again I think Professor Alféldi’s intuition 
has proved right. We have not to do with a usual 
specimen of an archaizing, industrial atelier, but 
with a replica of a late archaic Italic sculpture. The 
tense, almost forbidding face, the small round fore- 
head and the very flat, folded hair of the krobylos 
are rather rare features: we find them as primary 
characteristics of the gigantic Ludovisi acrolith which 
is commonly assumed to be Sicilian. And even if an 
immediate similarity does not exist, I should like 
to think that the sharply incised brows and the inner, 
overstressed tension of the well known Syracusan 
protome (Kekulé, pl. 30, fig. 4) may give us some 
of the tense vitality of the Diana Nemorensis face. 
We could perhaps proceed further and point out a 
certain similarity of structure between the head from 
Nemi, the statues on the coins, and the well known 
bronze statuette in Vienna’ and similar ones in Cassel 


* Height 0.25, small-grained white marble with micaceous 
grains. Inventory no. 112; no. 112.161. The sharp cuttings in 
the hair and the isolated, conspicuous drill holes may indicate 
a rather early date, somewhere in the middle of the first 
century A.D. 


5E. v. Sacken, Die Bronzen pl. xvu, 1. 
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(M. Bieber no. 123) and Bibliothéque Nationale no. 
736. Of the Vienna type several duplicates have ap- 
peared in the market®, one of which, in silver, is 
obviously a forgery. In other instances the objections 
we may feel for exact duplicates might be toned down 
by the possibility of our having two or more of the 
three Diana statuettes. The type represented by the 
Vienna statuette has been connected with the archa- 
izing Kore Ince Blundell no. 82 to which may be 
added the lovely marble Sciarra kore’. In all of them 
there are some ambiguous and provincial elements 
that we could explain once more as Italic. 

I wish this fortunate rediscovery of a famous cult 
statue might induce us to take more notice of 
archaizing sculpture. With the exception of Bulle’s 
research, practically only the Artemis from Pompeii 
seems to have acquired in current literature the 
proper status of a famous cult statue. There are a 
great many more, from the colossal Apollo head from 
Massa Lubrense to the extremely individual, over- 
civilized goddess head in the Metropolitan Museum, 
which I should like to see properly studied and set 
in their own place. 

Enrico PariBENI 

ROME 


CAERETAN VS. FALISCAN: TWO 
ETRUSCAN RED-FIGURED HYDRIAE 


PLATES 31-32 


Two hydriae, one in Marseilles and one in Rome, 
each decorated with a female head in profile, offer 
a particularly fine opportunity to illustrate the exist- 
ence of two separate Etruscan fabrics, i.e., two cen- 
ters of production, for vases which—because of sim- 
ilarities in shape and decoration—might readily be 
mistaken for products of one center. Recognition of 
two centers of manufacture, Caere and Falerii, for 
these two vases is based on previous studies of three 
classes of Etruscan fourth-century red-figure: the 
Genucilia Group,’ the Torcop and the Barbarano 
Groups.” 

The shape of the hydria differs in the two speci- 
mens. That in Marseilles (pl. 31, fig. 1) tapers grace- 
fully toward the base and stands on an elaborate 


6 C, Albizzati, Historia IV (1930) 621; V (1931) 43. 

7 For instance in the case of the bronze Apollo in Modena 
EA i955 I have examined its duplicate in Rimini and I am 
quite sure this last is no ancient work, but a relatively modern 
copy, molded from the first. I wonder if that is the case 
for the two existing replicas, Hermitage no. 288 and Parisian 
market. 


1 Mario A. Del Chiaro, The Genucilia Group: A Class of 
Etruscan Red-Figured Plates, University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Archaeology, vol. 3, no. 4 (1957) 243-372 
(hereafter Genucilia Group). 

2 A paper devoted to the Torcop and Barbarano Groups will 
appear in the forthcoming Studi Etruschi. 

3 The same theme and composition occurs on hydriae of 
Campanian origin but, of course, executed in typical Campanian 
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foot; the Rome hydria (pl. 31, fig. 2), on the other 
hand, terminates with a simple flat foot. In general, 
the Marseilles vase tends to produce a more elegant 
and refined impression by its sharply curved, hori- 
zontal handles and its thin neck; whereas the Rome 
vase, by reason of its thick neck, bulging body, and 
short upright horizontal handles presents a sluggish, 
more clumsy aspect. However, in theme and in 
composition the hydriae are very much alike*: a re- 
served band with vertical divisions runs round the 
neck of the vases and, on the bodies, a single female 
head in profile, facing to the left and wearing a 
full sakkos, is framed by two upright palmettes which 
are located under the horizontal handles. Only on 
the Rome vase is there any attempt to use “filler” 
ornaments in the field: two circles with a painted in- 
ner circle and two vertical, leaf-like reserved areas. 
A conventional practice for the vases of the Torcop 
and the Barbarano Groups is the use of white for 
the flesh color of the femzie heads; on the Marseilles 
hydria it is completely preserved but, unfortunately, 
the fugitive nature of the white paint on the Rome 
hydria has left only faint traces, thereby disclosing 
the additional loss of the facial details which were 
originally painted in black over the white flesh color. 

1. Marseilles, Musée d’Archéologie (Chateau Borély) 
no. 7538 (pl. x, fig. 1); provenience unknown; ht. 
13.2 cms. 

2. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, no. 7879 (pl. 1, 
fig. 2); provenience, Falerii; ht. 28 cms. 

A study of the “environment” of the Caeretan 
Branch of the Genucilia Group* has disclosed that 
some painters of the Group may have decorated vases 
other than Genucilia plates, for which evidence is 
provided by a cup in Kassel (Hessisches Landes- 
museum no. T 545) which is published in my mono- 
graph on the Genucilia Group together with a Genu- 
cilia plate of the Caeretan Branch® that is extremely 
close in style even though the sakkos type is dis- 
similar. The Kassel cup is again reproduced in this 
paper (pl. 32, fig. 5) from a new view, in order to 
compare it with a cup in Basel, Switzerland (Hotel 
Jura; pl. 32, fig. 6),° which is certainly a mate in 
shape, although the decoration—also with a female 
profile on either side and a third in the medallion— 
is not by the same artist. 


style; for example CVA Italy XI, Capua, Museo Campano I, 
IV Er pl. 16, no. 4 and pl. 17, no. 2. In shape, the Caeretan 
Marseilles hydria offers a closer parallel than does the Rome 
hydria. 

4 Genucilia Group, ch. X. 

5 ibid. pl. 29. Another cup, similar in shape and subject to 
the Hotel Jura and the Kassel cups, is in the Castellani Col- 
lection (no. inv. no.) on view in the Museo di Villa Giulia. 

61 wish to thank Professor A. D. Trendall of the Australian 
National University for calling to my attention the Hotel Jura 
cup (said to be from “Blera”) and the Marseilles hydria. I 
also wish to thank M. F. Benoit, Director of the Musée d’Arché- 
ologie, Marseilles, for information and permission to publish 
the hydria. I am indebted to the Director of the Hessisches 
Landesmuseum in Kassel for the new photograph of cup no. 
T 545. 
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Relationships and connections between the Genucilia 
Group plates, the Kassel cup, and the oinochoai of 
the Torcop Group, which are fully discussed in 
Chapter X of the Genucilia Group, need not be further 
treated here. Now that Caere has been recognized 
as the center of production—and environment—for 
the pottery just mentioned, inclusion of the Marseilles 
hydria and the Hotel Jura cup becomes indisputable. 
It now remains to show the difference in the full- 
sakkos type as depicted on the Marseilles and Rome 
hydriae. With the help of the oinochoai of the Torcop 
and Barbarano Groups, it will immediately become 
evident that we are concerned with not one, but 
two, centers of manufacture which must reflect two 
different environments. 

Two examples—one for each group, the Caeretan 
Torcop Group (pl. 31, fig. 3)" and the Faliscan 
Barbarano Group (pl. 31, fig. 4)*—have been selected 
to provide conveniently the visual evidence needed to 
draw attention to the existence of the two different 
full-sakkos types, of which each is exclusively the 
“property” of one or the other fabric. The Caeretan 
full sakkos, as seen on the Torcop oinochoe and the 
Marseilles hydria, is divided into three distinct por- 
tions by two “bands”: one runs, in a gentle curve, 
from the ear to the top of the head; the second runs 
directly back to the “top” of the sakkos. A regular 
feature within the uppermost portion of the sakkos 
(at the forehead) is a diadem which I have termed 
a “comb-diadem,” visible on the Torcop oinochoe 
and the two cups but, unfortunately, long since dis- 
appeared on the Marseilles hydria. Embroidered pat- 
terns on the Caeretan full sakkos consist of a series 
of dots, dotted circles and triangles. The Faliscan 
full sakkos, on the other hand, as seen on the Bar- 
barano Group oinochoe and the Rome hydria, is also 
divided into three, at times four, portions by lines 
of dots or dashes, closed or semi-closed circles, but 
in an entirely different manner from Caeretan ex- 
amples. Faliscan full sakkoi have the divided sec- 
tions arranged in parallel curves roughly following 
the contours or crown of the head. In common, the 
Caeretan and Faliscan full sakkos have an opening 
at the top which permits a loose lock of hair, often 
tied with a white fillet, to escape freely. The “comb- 
diadem” of the Caeretan sakkoi is never found on 
Faliscan examples. 

Attribution, in this paper, of the Marseilles hydria® 
and an additional cup (the Hotel Jura cup) to Caeretan 
workshops clearly confirms my early suspicions, ex- 
pressed in my study of the Genucilia Group, that an 
extensive ceramic production was located at Caere 
during the fourth century s.c. It has always seemed 
rather puzzling to me that such an important Etrus- 


7 Florence, Museo Archeologico, no inv. number; provenience 
Populonia; ht. 25 cms. NSe (1934) ‘416, fig. 70; Beazley EVP 
169. My thanks are due Professor G. Caputo for permission to 
publish this new photograph of the Torcop Group vase. 

8 Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, no. 17424; provenience 
Rignano Flaniinio (in the Ager Faliscus); ht. 35.5 cms. I am 
grateful to Professor R. Bartoccini and Dottore Mario Moretti 
for allowing me to study, photograph and publish the vases 
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can center (known amongst other things for its sixth 
century “Caeretan” hydriae, and prolific quantities of 
terracotta heads, figurines, etc., down through the 
centuries) could be, at this time, without its potters 
and vase-painters. In the overall picture of Etruscan 
red-figure, I believe that a disproportionately large 
amount of pottery has been credited to Falerii, and 
that now—since some of the individual vases and 
groups of vases hitherto ascribed to Faliscan work- 
shops have been shown to be Caeretan—new avenues 
are opened in the study cf Etruscan vase-painting. Like 
the study of the Genucilia Group, which at first 
seemed too highly specialized and confining to be 
very profitable, the study of the vases considered in 
this paper augments the evidence ior the possible 
range and content of a native fabric for Caeretan 
red-figure during the fourth century B.c. 


Mario A. Det 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


A LABYRINTH FROM PYLOS? 
PLATE 33 


One of the Linear B tablets (Cn1287) recently re- 
ported from Pylos (AJA 62 [1958] 175-91) by Miss 
Lang contains on the reverse a familiar maze-like 
figure (ibid. pl. 46) which has often been discussed; 
see my article “Labyrinth or Troy Town?” (C] 42 
[1946] 123-39). The figure almost exactly duplicates 
the rectangular form of a maze-like grafhito found at 
Pompeii and labelled “Labyrinthus; hic habitat 
Minotaurus” (CIL 4.2331 and pl. 38.1); it also occurs 
on some Hellenistic coins from Knossos (e.g. Head, 
Historia Numorum [rev. 1911] 461-62). It is also 
true that a rounded form of the figure appears on 
slightly later coins from Knossos and that this form 
is found in many other contexts, from antiquity to 
the present, where it is not always associated with 
Crete; indeed, it is labelled “Truia,” ic. Troy, on an 
Etruscan vase of the late seventh century (Giglioli, 
StEtr 3 [1929] 111-59), hitherto its earliest known 
occurrence. Nevertheless, given also the new evi- 
dence of a Knossian tablet (Gg7o02) attesting the 
phrase da-pu.-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, i. Mistress of the 
Labyrinth, scholars may be tempted to speculate on 
the possible meaning of the figure in this new con- 
text. The following notes are intended to serve as 
some sort of control. 

1. The figure is not a true maze, in which it is 
possible to lose one’s way. In mathematical terms, it 
has no internal nodes, points at which a choice of paths 
is offered. If there ever was a Cretan maze, it was 


of the Barbarano Group. Likewise, a close parallel for the 
Rome hydria is offered by one (inv. no. 13944) from Capena 
(Leprignano), in the Ager Faliscus, now in the Museo di 
Villa Giulia. 

® Another hydria, with decoration similar to that of the 
Marseilles hydria but by a different painter, is in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, no. C.698: Rob- 
inson and Harcum, Catalogue pl. Lxxix, no. 426. 
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not shaped like this; a clear distinction was made 
by Pliny (N.H. 36.85). On the other hand, the figure 
does offer a certain challenge to the beholder. He 
will try to trace his way to the center. He will find, 
of course, that he can do so, but only after traversing 
every part of the figure. If it is at all sizable, it will 
contain, as Pliny remarked of the pavimenta puero- 
rumve ludicra campestria of his own day, brevi lacinia 
milia passuum plura ambulationis. 

2. An obvious use of the figure was found in the 
paving of medieval churches, where it served as a 
penitential pathway, to be traversed on one’s knees. 
Laid out as a pattern on the ground in the open air, 
it has served as an enclosure for games and dances 
both in modern times at many places in northern 
Europe and in ancient Italy. Pliny refers to games; 
the Etruscan vase, on which the figure is appended to 
the tail of the second of two horses mounted by 
armed riders, seems to attest the existence in early 
Italy of an equestrian sport somehow connected with 
our figure, confirming Virgil’s comparison (Aen. 
5.545-603) of the evolutions of the boys engaged in 
the (later) well-known Troiae lusus to the windings 
of the labyrinth of Crete. The movements of a Greek 
dance known as the geranos or Crane have also been 
compared to the labyrinth (Pollux 4.101, cf. Plut. 
Thes. 21), possibly with reference to our figure. On 
the basis of an etymology proposed by Klausen (Aeneas 
und die Penaten 2 [1840] 823), many scholars have 
in fact supposed that Troza in the Roman game and 
on the Etruscan vase reflects rather an Italic word 
for “dance-floor” than the name of the city. 

3. Whatever use was made of the figure, its attrac- 
tion for any beholder is increased if it is given a name 
drawn from some walled structure familiar in myth 
or story. Hence in northern Europe it was often 
called Troy Town or Trojaburg. In ancient Italy and 
in some medieval examples the figure was associated 
with the legendary Cretan labyrinth, but in northern 
Europe Biblical tradition was also utilized for such 
names as Jericho or Nineveh. Even the heavenly city 
could be used: in Finland the figure was sometimes 
called “St. Peter’s Game.” Among the Hopi Indians 
of southern Arizona, where the figure was known 
through post-Columbian diffusion, it was associated 
with their hero Tcuoho who once led them from 
the underworld through a spiral hole. Given this 
prevailing circumstance, it seems most likely that the 
word Truia on the Etruscan vase does refer to the 
city and that Klausen’s etymology needs some re- 
consideration. 

4. A convenient summary of the very extensive 
literature dealing with the figure may be found in 
the 8th Supplementary Volume of the RE (1956), 
s.v. “Troiaspiel” (coll. 888-905), by E. Mehl. Be- 
sides numerous studies dealing with the Troiae lusus 
and other games and dances in connection with this 
or that example, or set of examples, of the figure, 
Mehl’s list includes a number of more general works 
whose authors have tried to trace the figure to a 
prehistoric origin and to determine its symbolism. These 
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range from Krause’s works (1893) on Nordic origins 
and solar mythology, through (among others) Knight's 
Cumaean Gates (1936: on foundation-rites; see esp. 
76-90 on “Truia”) to Kerényi’s Labyrinth-Studien 
(1941, 19507). To them should be added Cook’s Zeus 
1 (1914) 472-90, which, noting that the labyrinthine 
figure was preceded on the coins of Knossos by 
meander- or swastika-patterns, traces of which have also 
been found at the palace in Crete, argues that solar 
symbolism is to be seen in all of them. See also Evans, 
The Palace of Minos 1 (1921) 121f and 356-59; and, 
for other medieval labyrinths, E. Trollope, Archae- 
ological Journal 15 (1858) 216-35. 

5. Unfortunately, Mehl seems to have missed my 
article and neglects the simple construction of the 
figure. It had been published previously, to my pres- 
ent knowledge, on only three occasions: in an article 
by L.-I. Ringbom, “Trojalek och Tranedans,” Finskt 
Museum 45 (1938) 68-106, which Mehl knew only 
at secorid hand; by the Finnish scholar J. R. Aspelin, 
Finska Fornminnesféreningens Tidskrift 2 (1877), 
which I know only from Ringbom’s article; and by 
the American anthropologist H. S. Colton, “Troy 
Town on the Hopi Mesas,” Scientific Monthly 58 
(1944) 129-34. The construction of the figure is most 
important for the criticism of the theorists, because 
most of them, from Krause to Kerényi, treat our figure 
in close connection with meanders, swastikas, con- 
centric circles, or spirals—of worldwide spread and 
doubtless (at least the latter) immemorially old— 
whereas actually it is quite distinct from them. It 
gives the appearance of a complex structure, but is 
built up from a simple cross with angle brackets and 
corner dots (pl. 33, fig. 1), by a regular procedure, 
easily remembered and easily reproduced, once one 
knows the trick. As reported by Colton’s informant, 
one begins by joining a tip of the central cross to 
an adjacent angle bracket by a curved or angular 
line, and then by connecting the adjacent dot and the 
tip of the opposite angle bracket by a line running 
parallel to the first line. Further lines are then added 
by connecting the next two points on either side of 
the points previously connected, until all eight pairs 
of points have been connected, the last line running 
from the tip of an angle bracket all the way around 
the figure until it joins the tip of the central cross 
opposite the tip which had been joined to an angle 
bracket to form the center of the figure. The orien- 
tation of the angle brackets is more easily seen if 
they are extended to form 3-sided rectangles or loops, 
as in figures 2a and 2b, while the central walls are 
being constructed. Figure 2a may then be compared 
with figs. 5, 9, and 13, which show the central por- 
tions of the figure as actually constructed on the 
Pylos tablet, on an Athenian tile, and on a column 
at Pompeii respectively, and with figs. 7, 11, and 14, 
which show these figures when completed and reg- 
ularized. Figure 15 shows the rectangular figure on 
a coin from Knossos (W. Roth, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Crete and the Aegean Islands {in the 
British Museum, London 1886] pl. 6.6). Figure 2b 
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may be compared with the rounded form on the 
Etruscan vase (fig. 3), which also appears (reversed 
so that the opening is to the right of the central cross) 
on various other coins from Knossos, including the 
one depicted on the current 4.50 drachma postage 
stamp of Greece. 

6. Figure 17 shows the central portion and ex- 
ternal form of a symmetrical variant found as a 
turf-maze in Wales and known as “Caerdroia” (C/ 
42.127 and fig. 6, from W. H. Matthews, Mazes and 
Labyrinths |London 1922] fig. 70). This is based on 
a cross with staggered horizontal arms, so that the 
lines forming the walls of the figure join points 
which are on the same level, left and right. Wilhelm 
Meyer (SBMiinch 1882.2.267-300) connected this and 
other similar figures with a unicursal labyrinth of 
rectangular shape, which he called a “double meander- 
turn” (pl. 33, fig. 18) and which he thought was the 
basis for all the labyrinthine figures, including those 
based on the simple (unstaggered) cross, as on the 
coins from Knossos. While this figure, which does 
resemble a meander if one concentrates on the lane 
to be traversed rather than on the walls, when ex- 
tended by connecting lanes left and right (as in fig. 
18) or top and bottom, is certainly the basis for the 
complex multi-axial figures seen in various ancient 
and modern mosaics (e.g. at Hadrumetum, CJ] 42.135 
and fig. 19; others, including two paved flcors at 
Pompeii, are listed in R. Eilmann, Labyrinthos 
[Athens 1931] 10), it is not extant by itself. More- 
over, the early dates of the Etruscan vase, which was 
not known to Meyer, and now of the tablet from 
Pylos make it seem much more likely that the forms 
based on the staggered cross are a more sophisticated 
elaboration of the form based on the simple cross, 
and the double meander-turn an adaptation from it, 
made by splitting the cross down its vertical axis and 
transferring the two halves to the opposite sides of 
a rectangle, than that it was discovered first. I had 
therefore conjectured (CJ 42.137) that a simpler 
cruciform figure, based only on a cross and dots, 
might have been discovered as a development of the 
swastika (see fig. 20) and then led to the invention 
of the larger figures with angle brackets. Like Meyer's 
double meander-turn, however, this design is no- 
where extant, and the origin of our figure is still 
obscure (see infra, section 12). 

7. The figure may have been invented by persons 
experimenting with meander and swastika, but as 
we now know, this happened at least as early as the 
Mycenaean age (LH III B) and not, as I formerly 
guessed, in the proto-Geometric period. Unlike the 
swastika and meander, however, its nature is such 
that it is not likely to have been invented more than 
once; its spread must be due to diffusion, and that 
was indubitably from south to north and from the 
ancient Aegean to the modern west. 

8. Whatever symbolic meanings, mythological asso- 
ciations, or ritualistic performances (i.e. dances) have 
been attached to the figure are probably secondary. 
Though they may be older in date, their existence 
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does not explain the existence of the figure. In itself 
the figure was only a geometrical curiosity, a secular 
pastime invented and spread among individuals of a 
certain level of artistic and intellectual sophistication, 
quite removed from “primitive” ideas. 1 have sug- 
gested that the original game consisted of three steps. 
(1) The figure, constructed in secret, would be shown 
to am acquaintance, its mystery enhanced by giving 
it the name of a fabulous structure. (2) The friend 
would be asked to trace his way to the center or 
goal. This would be easy, but then (3) the figure 
would be erased and the friend challenged to repro- 
duce it or improve upon it. Not many could do this, 
unless shown, but probably the secret was revealed 
only to a few specially favored friends. Modern clas- 
sical scholars, it would seem, have seldom been among 
them. 

g. The figure on the Pylos tablet, which was ap- 
parently inscribed before the writing on the obverse 
(AJA 62.190) and is quite unrelated to it, is consistent 
with this theory. It has no architectural, mythological, 
or ritualistic associations. Its context is secular and 
sophisticated, the pastime of an ingenious but idle 
scribe, like other doodles mentioned by E. L. Ben- 
nett, Archaeology 13 (1960) 31. As to the manner 
and order of its construction, since some of the lines 
visible in a photograph (fig. 6) are certainly cracks 
rather than incisions, I am very grateful to Professor 
Bennett for his expert examination of the photograph 
and to Professors Lang and Sterling Dow for their 
inspection of the tablet itself, now in the National 
Museum at Athens. The following excerpt from Miss 
Lang’s letter of April 5, 1960, sums up their views, 
“The starting cross seems to be made up of two 
lines which were each made with a single stroke 
for their whole length; in the upright stroke there is 
a slight thickening for about one unit above and 
below the cross stroke; on the cross stroke the straight 
line immediately above the slightly curved right arm 
was not made by the stylus but is either a crack or 
a fold. The angle brackets: as Bennett says, there 
is some indication that all four horizontals were 
short dashes, usually about one unit in length; this 
can be clearly seen by the slightly different orientation 
of the lines which come to meet the two lower hori- 
zontals; the upper two are less obvious, as if drawing 
went from their ends instead of to them; the verticals 
of the angle brackets all seem to have been drawn 
with a single stroke extending their full length. Dots 
(or, as Bennett calls them, dashes) are not so easy: 
in upper left quadrant a very light arrow (visible 
also in the photo) seems to point to the spot but 
seems not to have been made with the stylus; in 
upper right a very short dash may possibly exist with 
a slightly different orientation from the rest of the 
line; in lower left there is no indication of dot or 
dash; in lower right the horizontal dash seems to 
both of us more like a horizontal ending of the line 
coming up from the bottom than something which 
had been put there first and met by a later line. In 
summary, the evidence for dots is almost non-existent, 
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especially since even the lightest pressure of the style 
would have left a good dot still visible. The evi- 
dence for the angle brackets is quite good, and also 
for the cross if you think of it as extending to the 
whole length of the two lines but not otherwise. . . . 
S. Dow confirms my impression that the labyrinth 
was inscribed before the obverse both because the clay 
seems to have been softer and the lines are slightly 
closed.” On the basis of this information, I have 
drawn the central area of the tablet in fig. 5, and I 
will return to the problem of the dots in section 11. 

10. What 1s most remarkable, there is another ancient 
example of the figure existing without context of any 
kind, that is, another doodle. This is scratched on 
the upper side of a gabel-sima from the Acropolis 
(Acropolis Museum, K 108); see E. Buschor, Die 
Tondacher der Akropolis 1 (1929) 45, who aptly re- 
marks that it was made “von spielender Hand,” and 
Eilmann, Labyrinthos abb. 5 and p. 9, where he 
notes that the figure was scratched before the appli- 
cation of the yellow surface-coat and must therefore 
date from about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The figure is rectangular, somewhat larger than the 
Pylos tablet (Buschor gives the depth of the tile 
as 12 cm.), and presents several peculiarities. I am 
again indebted to Miss Lang for the photograph 
shown in fig. 10. From this I have drawn the central 
area, as shown in fig. g, orienting the figure so that 
the lower pair of 3-sided rectangles is horizontal while 
the upper pair is vertical. A similar balance of left 
against right is observable in all the other figures, 
though in most it is the upper pair which is hori- 
zontal and in others both pairs are horizontal. If 
fig. g is compared with the regularized form in fig. 
11, it will be seen that at several places near the center 
of the figure certain lines have gone too far and that 
at the very center the vertical line which joins the 
right tip of the cross bar to the tip of the angle 
bracket below has gone all the way to the next line. 
A similar error occurs in the graffito at Pompeii 
(fig. 13), though in this case the central line has not 
gone far enough; the error is corrected in my regu- 
larization (fig. 14), as it is in the replica of the 
graffito in the Museo Borbonico (C] 42.126 and fig. 5). 
Moreover, the placement on the Acropolis tile of the 
left end of the horizontal cross bar, almost touching 
the 3-sided rectangle in the upper left quadrant, seems 
very odd if the central cross was drawn first. It looks 
rather as if the rectangles (or angle brackets) had 
been drawn first and the horizontal cross bar last 
(or near the last), after the outside wall had been 
carried too far up on the left. With these anomalies 
in mind, we should look for an alternative method 
of drawing the figure. I believe one can be found, 
and the reader can best verify my description if he 
will take pencil in hand. 

11. Lay out the four angle brackets as in figure 1, 
but without the cross and without the dots. To form 
the figure as on the Acropolis tile, start from the 
lower end of the vertical of the angle bracket in the 
lower right quadrant, and draw a line parallel to 
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the horizontal of the angle bracket and extending to 
about twice its length. Turn a right angle to the 
left and continue upward to a point about twice as 
far above the horizontal of the upper right angle 
bracket as its vertical is long. Again turn a right 
angle to the left and continue to a point above the 
midpoint of the horizontal; turn once more to the 
left and move the line down towards the riidpoint 
but stopping short of it. This line establ’shes the 
shape of the rectangle; subsequent lines run parallel 
to it but outside it until all the walls have been estab- 
lished. The next line, indeed, continues in an angular 
spiral twice around the inner rectangle, starting at 
the tip of the vertical of the upper right angle bracket, 
moving clockwise parallel to the first line, forming 
the vertical of what will be the central cross in its 
second upward stroke, and continuing making the 
proper turns until it joins (at right angles) the lower 
tip of the vertical of the lower left angle bracket. 
The next line probably starts from the vertical of 
the upper left angle bracket and moves clockwise to 
end where the “dot” in the lower left quadrant 
would have been, and the next probably moves coun- 
ter-clockwise from the horizontal of the lower left 
angle bracket to the “dot” in the upper left quadrant; 
but either line could move in either direction. The 
last line certainly moves clockwise, starting from the 
end of the horizontal of the upper left angle bracket 
and continuing to a point beyond and above the hori- 
zontal of the lower left angle bracket. Here it turns 
right and forms the horizontal of the central cross, 
then turns downward to form the central pocket. On 
the Acropolis tile this line has gone too far; in the 
Pompeian graffito it has not gone far enough. It re- 
mains, finally, to draw the first central wall, inside 
the wall which had been drawn first and is now seen 
to constitute the second of the seven walls which the 
figure regularly possesses. The irregularities at the 
center of the Acropolis tile are explicable if one as- 
sumes that this line started from the horizontal of 
the upper right angle bracket at a point opposite the 
end of the horizontal of the central cross, which had 
been turned down too soon, short of the tips of the 
angle brackets on either side, and that its final left- 
ward stroke was made in some doubt as to how to 
compensate for the errors already committed. The 
irregularities in the lower right quadrant of the 
Pylos tablet, on the other hand, are explicable if one 
supposes that this line was actually the first to be 
drawn (once the angle brackets were placed) start- 
ing from the vertical of the lower left angle bracket 
and moving counter-clockwise to end with a short 
horizontal dash, as described by Professors Lang and 
Dow. The next line would run clockwise from the tip 
of the horizontal of the lower right angle bracket to 
the “dot” in the lower left quadrant, while the follow- 
ing lines run counter-clockwise, except that the sixth 
wall would run clockwise from the vertical of the 
upper right angle bracket to the “dot” in the upper 
left quadrant; thus all the “dots” would actually be 
ends of lines, including the first “dash.” The extra 
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stroke cutting across the right corner of the lower 
right angle bracket is probably an afterthought com- 
pensating for this dash. 

12. Still another method of drawing the figure is pos- 
sible, as will be shown in section 14, but it is so 
complicated that it cannot have led to the discovery 
of the figure. The figure must have been known 
before this method was devised. In guessing at its 
origin, we must now choose between the forms in 
which the central cross was drawn first, as it cer- 
tainly was on the Etruscan vase (the original shows 
even more decided breaks between the curved lines 
and the ends of the straight horizontal than my regu- 
larization, fig. 3), and those in which the angle 
brackets were drawn first, as certainly on the Acropolis 
tile and probably on the Pylos tablet. The chronology 
of these earliest extant examples favors the latter 
choice; the form with central cross was probably a 
variant devised to facilitate a rounded shape in which 
the angle brackets are curves of irregular length. If 
this is so, the form described in section 11 could have 
been invented by someone experimenting with com- 
plexes of meanders, as on the elaborate decoration 
of an Ionic amphora now in Bonn (fig. 19), who 
wanted to see what would happen if the central angle 
brackets, instead of facing each other at staggered 
levels, were placed on the same level but faced in 
opposite directions. Extending the arms of the angle 
brackets as if to form a meander, he may have hit 
on the new form. See also Evans, Palace of Minos 
1.356-59 and figs. 256-60. Our conjecture should there- 
fore look to the meander rather than the swastika. 


13. Once the form was invented it kept its shape 
except for minor variations, and the technique for 
drawing it was handed down for generations. Two 
of its earliest recorded contexts show it merely as a 
drawing, the doodle of a scribe or workman other- 
wise unoccupied and perhaps engaged in the pastime 
outlined above (§ 8). The third—that on the Etrus- 


can vase—labels it with the word Truia and suggests 
an equestrian game (see section 14). It is not until 
the Roman period and at Pompeii that it is associated 
explicitly with the word Jabyrinthus, though the 
Knossian coins strongly suggest that this connection 
was made as early as the fourth century. At about the 
same time (late Hellenistic or early Roman period) 
the elaborate multi-axial figures begin to appear on 
mosaic floors, e.g. in the Casa del Laberinto at Pom- 
peii; see M. E. Blake, MAAR 8 (1930) 83 and pl. 19.3. 
In most of these it is also associated with the legend 
of the Minotaur. But in modern times the figure re 
appears in popular contexts (turf- and stone-mazes 
in which dances or games are said to have been per- 
formed) and in association with other places—espe- 
cially Troy or cities of the Biblical tradition. Taken 
as a whole, the evidence for the figure supports the 
conclusion that though it was given various asso- 
ciations in learned and artistic traditions, it was its 
peculiar construction as a popular drawing-game 
which kept it alive. 

14. One other method of drawing the figure has 
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been demonstrated by H. Von Petrikovits in Klio 32 
(1939) 209-20; see also Festschrift fiir Rudoif Egger 
1 (Klagenfurt 1952) 126-43, and my comments, C] 42 
(1946) 130-33. It begins with the “dots” of the basic 
design (fig. 1), either the lower or the upper pair; 
two lines, as if two columns of horsemen, start simul- 
taneously from these points and continue without 
stopping until the whole figure has been described. 
The reader may try this for himself, but he will 
hardly succeed without consulting a figure (e.g. C/] 
42, figs. 11-13). Anciently too, I believe, such a method 
required prior knowledge of the design, but the 
movements of the lines are strikingly applicable to 
the successive moments of the equestrian game as 
described by Virgil, Aen. 5.580-587, and the resultant 
figure, traced out on the sand of an arena, makes his 
subsequent reference to the Cretan labyrinth some- 
thing more than a poetic comparison. The movements 
of the Crane Dance may also have been planned to 
fit the figure already drawn on the dancing floor; 
but see L. B. Lawler, TransPhilAs 77 (1946) 112-30, 
for a fuller discussion of this dance. Moreover, Virgil’s 
stress on the number three (e.g. 560f: Tres equitum 
numero turmae, ternique vagantur Ductores) raises 
difficulties for this interpretation. I hope to return 
elsewhere to these problems and to the etymology of 
Truia. 

15. The word da-pu,-ri-to-jo on the Knossian tablet 
(Gg7o02) certainly indicates a place and probably a 
palace with a presiding female divinity. As Ventris 
and Chadwick remark (Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek [Cambridge 1956] 310) “to identify it with 
AaBipw6os involves the highly uncertain assumption 
that the initial consonant has some intermediate sound 
peculiar to “‘Aegean.’” Yet -d- and -/-, representing 
sounds produced at approximately the same point of 
articulation, are familiar variants in such cognates as 
’Odvaeceis Ulixés etc.), daxpu lacrima, 
8anp : lévir; Ventris and Chadwick compare the 
alternation Labarnas Tabarnas in the Anatolian 
dynastic name of Hittite kings, and in Greek itself 
Adgvn : dadvyn. Though Chadwick, The Decipherment 
of Linear B (Cambridge 1959) 142, retains the ques- 
tion-mark in his translation, the identification has 
been accepted by C. Gallavotti, ParPass 54 (1957) 
161-76, by M. Lejeune, Mémoires de_philologie 
mycénienne (Paris 1958) 327, W. K. C. Guthrie, 
BulllnstClassStud (London) 6 (1959) 38, M. Budimir, 
Ziva antika 9 (1959) 85-96, M. Cagiano de Azevedo, 
Saggio sul Laberinto (Milan 1959) 42, and by P. 
Chantraine in his review of the latter, RevPhil 34 
(1960) 97. Lejeune thinks rather of a Mycenean 
doublet in 8a- of the word AaBipw6os, Chantraine of 
an intermediate sound (interdental /). The etymology 
of AaBipwHos itself is still hotly debated; see Gal- 
lavotti, Budimir, and Cagiano (opp.citt.) and L. Deroy, 
Glotta 35 (1956) 173-76. However, even if the identi- 
fication is correct, and Labdyrinthos turns out defi- 
nitely to be the name of a palace at Knossos, our 
labyrinthine figure, now attested within two hundred 
years of the Knossian tablet, was not and could not 
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have been an exact representation of its ground plan. 
One may even suspect that in later times its associa- 
tion with the now legendary building, originally a 
jest of the moment but later becoming fixed, may 
have affected the further development of the legend, 
which is not certainly attested before the time of 
Pherecydes (Jacoby, FGrHist 1, frg. 148). 

16. In modern discussion a name is sorely needed 
to denote this figure and its variants, distinguishing 
them on the one hand from true mazes, which may 
be of similar shape but are not unicursal, and on the 
other hand from spirals (fig. 8), meshed combs (fig. 
12), Or meander patterns (fig. 19) which may be 
unicursal but do not have the central cross. For a 
pertinent example, see The Scientific American for 
January, 1960, which shows on page 54 a “labyrinth” 
(reproduced in my fig. 4) carved on rock in the Val 
Camonica of the Italian Alps and dated in the late 
bronze or early iron age; see also the same author 
(E. Anati) in Archaeology 11 (1958) 30-39. The same 
figure occurs on a rock at Naquane; see R. Battaglia, 
StEtr 8 (1934) 30 and pl. 6.1. Battaglia called atten- 
tion to the “somiglianza” of this figure to the draw- 
ing on the Etruscan vase (my fig. 3). It may be simi- 
lar in general appearance, but it is not the same; this 
one is a maze constructed from an inverted V, one 
arm of which is extended to form an interior folded 
spiral while the other forms an exterior folded spiral. 
There are three paths, only one of which leads to the 
center. On the other hand, we can have “false laby- 
rinths,” cruciform figures which, by omitting the dots 
of our basic figure, block the passage altogether. Such 
a figure decorates several Knossian coins (e.g. Wroth, 
pl. 5.13, reproduced in my fig. 16); a similar variant 
of our figure, with two angle brackets in each quad- 
rant and consequently nine walls, may be seen on a 
Danish stone cross (CJ 42.128 and fig. 8). On the 
understanding, then, that we are speaking only of a 
design and not of the building, we may very well 
use the term “labyrinth” to specify our figure, and 
the question-mark may be dropped from the title of 
this paper. 

Joun L. HELLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EPIGRAPHICAL NOTE* 
PLATE 34 


A fragmentary inscription (pl. 34) recently pub- 
lished by Marcellus Mitsos (ArchEph [1957] 47-49) 
should perhaps be restored, even though its phraseology 
is not formulaic and its socio-religious significance is 
slight. Found in an unidentified sanctuary in the 
deme of Lower Lamptrai, the small rectangular piece 
of slate (0.12 x 0.19 m.) is inscribed with four lines 
and a possible fifth, the letters of which Mr. Mitsos 


1] am indebted to Mr. Mitsos for the photograph. 


1] am deeply grateful to Sir John Beazley for his criticism. 
I am also grateful to Professor Marinatos and Dr. Helene 
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dates to the first half of the 3rd century B.c. Top edge, 
left side and bottom edge seem to be original; broken 
irregularly at the right, the stone may still preserve 
its original width at the bottom, where the right side 
is perpendicular to the lower edge. 

Both of the restorations suggested here interpret the 
inscription as a scurrilous joke on a lady: the first 
perhaps with reference to a lady who has been more 
eager than successful in her desire to pay service to the 
divinity; the second as a mock epigram on a lady 
whose generous piety was notorious. In both cases we 
must assume that the name, recorded on the fifth line, 
was obliterated. 


yuvn tis [Kady | 
Bovrera aval | 
évOadi is | 
KeAnticpois ie| pois | 


A certain gentlewoman wishes 
to be here dedicated (pun with 
“recline”) to many holy couplings. 


yuvyn tis [Kady 
BovAera aval 
évOadi moAXo|is Kapotca | 
KeAntiopois pois | 


A certain gentlewoman wishes 
to lie here, worn out by many 
holy couplings. 


The type of stone, its size, the casualness of the 
letters, and the sentiments actually preserved on the 
stone all combine to suggest that this piece has more 
in common with graffiti of the “love-name” category 
than it does with even the most informal dedications. 
The traces in the fifth line are also reminiscent of 
erasures, usually limited to the name of the person 
concerned, in obscene graffiti (cp. Hesperia [1953] 
220f). 

The first of the two restorations is more likely to 
be correct from an epigraphical point of view, since 
the third line is more widely spaced than the others. 
For the rest, the words and endings supplied are 
almost demanded by what appears on the stone: only 
adjectives can follow “a certain woman”; epigram- 
matic formula requires that some form of keima: be 
joined to enthadi; the dative plural endings for po/lois 
and hierois are almost required by keletismois. 


Maset Lanc 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


"EPMATA TPITAHNA MOPOENTA’ 
PLATES 35-36 


According to Homer, Hera combs and plaits her 
hair, puts on her dress, fastens its front slit with 


Kantor for manifold help. To Mr. Barnett and the British 
Museum I am indebted for permission to reproduce the relief 
from Carchemish in fig. 10. 
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golden pins, puts on a belt, attaches her earrings, and 
resumes her kredemnon (= 175 ff). 

The earrings Homer describes in this passage have 
been variously interpreted.” Although Helbig’s explana- 
tion is taken to be the best,® a few remarks on this 
topic seem to be in order. 

The word para occurs in Homer twice, once in 
= 182, a second time in o 297; and clearly denotes 
earrings. In = 182ff Hera attaches earrings to her ears 
which are beautifully pierced. These earrings are de- 
scribed as tpiyAnva popoevta: 


év dpa Eppata AoBoiow 
TplyAnva popoevTa* 


In o 297ff the poet describes similar earrings offered 
to Penelope by one of her suitors: 


Eppata 5° Oeparovres Everxav 
tplyAnva popoevta’ 


The word éppara is a noun, the words rpiyAnva and 
popoevta are adjectives. TpiyAnva probably refers to 
the form, popdevta to the general aspect of the ear- 
rings. TpiyAnva is a compound word: tpi-yAnva. TAnvn 
seems to denote the eye-ball: 


= 494: tov in’ ddpvos Kar’ 6dOadpoio 
ex 8 doe 

388 : rdavra dé of Byédap’ apdi ddpvas eboev duT 
yAnvns Katopevys. 


TAjvn, however, may simply denote any spheroid 
object, the eye-ball, too. TpiyAnva, therefore, may 
imply earrings with three spheroid projections. Homer’s 
description in = 182-83 and in o 297 suggests the 
following reconstruction. Above, the earring should 
be partly hidden by the lobe—since it passes through 
it. On the left, on the right, and below, it should 
have a spheroid attachment: it should be three-armed 
(rpi-yAnva) with spheroid projections. 

Helbig’s attempt to reconstruct Hera’s earrings on 
the evidence of certain ancient earrings presents the 
following weaknesses: (1) his ancient earrings (pl. 
35, fig. 1) differ substantially from one another, (2) 
their spheroid projections do not form the main char- 
acteristic feature, (3) the date of these earrings is too 
late to fit into the Homeric horizon. 

It seems unlikely that Homer applies the same 
name to earrings of different shape. It is also un- 
likely that he describes earrings after a minor feature. 
Buchholz thought of earrings with three pearls,* but 
he offered no ancient examples. 

The two passages in Homer (= 182ff and o 297ff) 
give the impression that the earrings he describes are 
familiar to him. For helpful analogies one ought to 


2Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum s.v 

3 Helbig, Das homerische Epos 271ff. 

# Buchholz, Die homerische Realien Il, 272. 

5 Moortgat, “Der Ohrschmuck der Assyrer,” 
203. 

6 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals pl. 35 a (B M 89769); Moortgat, 
op.cit. pl. 7, 2; 


AOF 4, 185 


+ 


Barnett, The Nimrud Ivories 102, fig. 40. 
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look either among the remains of the Aegean and 
the Near East in the late Bronze Age, or those of 
Greece and the Near East in the early Iron Age. 

Neither the Aegean nor the Near East of the late 
Bronze Age seems to offer any helpful analogy. One’s 
attention is turned to Greece and the Near East in 
the early Iron Age. They prove to be helpful. 

The image evoked by Homer’s description fits the 
image of certain oriental earrings. These earrings pass 
through the lobe and are three-armed; they have one 
projection to the left, one to the right, one below. 
Each projection has a spheroid termination (pl. 35, 
fig. 2). Moortgat has shown that the three-armed 
earrings were most popular in Assyria.© Moortgat 
has also shown that there are various forms of these 
earrings. We have a simple form (pl. 35, fig. 2), 
which seems to lead to various transformations (pl. 
35, fig. 3). These earrings occur on various Assyrian 
reliefs; also on small objects. We have, for instance, 
a three-armed earring standing in mid air on a well 
known Assyrian cylinder seal® (pl. 35, fig. 2a). Moort- 
gat has shown that there are also single-armed As- 
syrian earrings. Again, we have a simple form with 
a spheroid projection (pl. 35, fig. 4); and various 
transformations (pl. 35, fig. 5). 

Moortgat has further shown that the Assyrians had 
a late form of three-armed earring’ (pl. 36, fig. 6). 
This form is distinctly different from the early form: 
the projections are not spheroid, but conoid or bi- 
conoid. From the late form the Assyrians seem to 
have developed a many-armed earring® (pl. 36, fig. 7). 
The late form appears at the time of Sanherib; and 
goes on to the time of Ashurbanipal. A three-armed 
earring of this type occurs on the relief of Bavian, a 
many-armed earring occurs on the relief of Ashur- 
banipal in the British Museum (pl. 36, fig. 7). 

Earrings of the late Assyrian form occur in archaic 
Greece, too. As Hadaczek has suggested,® the Greeks 
borrowed this form from the Assyrians. 

Single-armed earrings with a projection of the late 
Assyrian form (i.e. earrings with a conoid projection) 
occur in late Bronze Age Greece.’® It has been sug- 
gested that this type of earring was transmitted to the 
Orient from the Aegean or Cyprus during the latest 
part of the Bronze Age, and remained there during 
the early Iron Age." It is possible, therefore, that 
this type of earring (i.e. the earring with a conoid 
pendant) was preserved in the Near East and was 
transmitted to the Assyrians, who further developed 
it. It is equally possible, however, that the Assyrians 
produced this form of earring independently from 
the Mycenaeanizing tradition. This may explain why 
this earring appears at the time of Sanherib, not be- 
tore. 


Moortgat, ¢ 
/. pl. 8, 3 (relief of Bavian) 
Ohrschmuck der 


’Hadaczek, Der Griechen und Etrusker 
19-20. 

1° Marinatos, 
Amandr 


11 


Kreta und das mykenische Hellas, no. 


tion Héléne Stathatos pl. 6, no. 3. 


120; 
, Colle 


ibid. pl. 6, no. 3 (footnote). 


il 
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The image evoked by the word rpiyAnva hardly 
fits the image of the late Assyrian three-armed ear- 
rings (pl. 36, fig. 6): these earrings seem to have 
conoid or biconoid projections. The word rpiyAnva, 
on the contrary, seem to fit the image of the simple 
form of the early Assyrian three-armed earrings (pl. 
35, fig. 2). This form has projections with spheroid 
terminations; and. these terminations are somewhat 
reminiscent of eye-balls or irises. 

Both forms of Assyrian earrings, the simple form 
of the early three-armed earring, as well as that of the 
late three-armed earring, occur in early Greece. That 
the late Assyrian form was transmitted to the Greeks 
from the Assyrians was pointed out both by Hadaczek 
and Moortgat. We find it as late as the end of the 
sixth century (pl. 36, fig. 8). 

We have evidence that the simple form of the early 
three-armed Assyrian earring was also known in 
early Greece. We have a Syrian ivory head (pl. 36, 
fig. 9), which was found at Ialysos.’* It belongs to 
the Loftus group which, according to Barnett, falls 
within the late ninth and late eighth century B.c.** 
On this head one notices the three-armed Assyrian 
earring which is close to the early Assyrian form. 
The date of this head is in keeping with the date of 
this form. That this form was popular in N. Syria 
is also suggested by the relief from Carchemish (pl. 
36, fig. 10)*** in the British Museum. On this relief, 
however, the form of the earring is somewhat modi- 
fied: the projections look like solid bells. To suggest 
that rpiyAnva were manufactured in early Greece may 
be misleading. There seems, however, to be little 
doubt that Homer’s rpiyAnva formed a counterpart 
of the early Assyrian form of the simple three-armed 
earring. It seems quite possible that this form was 
transmitted to early Greece from N. Syria, possibly 
between the late ninth and late eighth century B.c. 
The late Assyrian form could have been transmitted 
directly from the Assyrians in the early part of the 
seventh century B.c., i.e. after the fall of Carchemish 
(717 3.c.) and the expansion of the Assyrians to the 
west. 

It is possible that the second adjective in = 183 
and in o 298, popoevra, refers to the glittering surface 
of the earrings. Mopéevra may be connected with 
pap—of pappaipw (pap-pap-yw), shine.'* Boisacq,*® fol- 
lowing Helbig'® and Buchholz,"* derives it from popov, 
mulberry; so do Barnett'® and Marinatos.*® Mopdes 
can mean “having popov” or “having the nature of 
popov.”*° Mopoevra, therefore, may imply granulation; 
and the following twofold conclusion ray be reached: 
a three-armed earring of oriental ogin reached 
Homeric Greece and the technique of granulation 
was applied to it. 


12 Barnett, op.cit. 48 and 51, fig. 15. 

18 thid. 52. 

13a Carchemish Il, 161, pl. B35d (B.M. 12510). 

14 Ebeling, op.cit. s.v. 

15 Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 


16 Helbig, op.cit. 273-74. 
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According to Barnett, granulation spread to Greece 
from the east, probably from Phoenicia in the eighth 
century.”* If Barnett’s view is correct, Phoenicia could 
have transmitted the technique of granulation to 
Greece in Homeric times. Whether Phoenicia intro- 
duced the form of the rpiyAnva to Homeric Greece, 
one cannot tell: the simple form of early three-armed 
Assyrian earring could have been fashionable in sev- 
eral Near Eastern countries of the early Iron Age. 

To sum up. It is possible that Homer’s earrings in 
= 182-83 and in o 297-98 represent a type of oriental 
earring which reached Homeric Greece from North 
Syria. A direct borrowing from Assyria cannot be ex- 
cluded. Hera’s attire in Homer thus shows two oriental 
elements: (1) the belt, (2) the three-armed earrings 
with spheroid projections. The tassels of the belt 
suggest either Assyria or a neighbouring country un- 
der strong Assyrian influence, such as North Syria.*? 
The three-armed earrings also point to Assyria or, 
more likely, to Syria. The technique of granulation, 
according to Barnett, points to Phoenicia. 


CHRYSOULA KARDARA 
ATHENS 


CONCERNING DELOS PRIMITIVE ET 
ARCHAIOQUE: 


LETTER TO THE EpIToR 


Monsieur le Rédacteur en chef, 

Je viens de lire le compte rendu que Mme. Charlotte 
R. Long a consacré dans A]A, 64, 1960, p. 200 4 mon 
ouvrage “Délos primitive et archaique” et je vous 
adresse 4 ce propos les remarques suivantes: 

1) “Of the material from his own test pits he pub- 
lishes only a few sherds which he considers eit..er 
particularly representative or particularly noteworthy.” 

Mon ouvrage est un livre de synthése, non une 
publication (cf. Avant-propos, p. 8). Les objets que 
jai découverts 4 Délos au cours de mes fouilles ont 
été, pour l’essentiel, publiés dans mes articles antérieurs 
(notamment du BCH). 

2) “G. de S. has an unfortunate tendency to give 
greater weight to the literary evidence and to modern 
criticism than to the archaeological material.” 

Ce jugement est en contradiction avec ce que 
j afirme p. 15 et 16: “nous partirons modestement des 
témoignages apportés par les fouilles. . . . Rapproche- 
ment continuel des renseignements tirés des auteurs 
anciens avec les résultats des fouilles modernes, tou- 
jours considérés comme les plus sérs, tel est le principe 
qui parait en ce domaine devoir s’imposer 4 nous.” 
J’ai partout essayé de donner la primauté aux docu- 


17 Buchholz, op.cit. 272. 

18 BMQ vol. 16, 78. 

19 Marinatos, op.cit. no, 120 (Cretan earring). 

20 Buck and Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns 
and Adjectives 460. 

21 BMQ loc.cit. Cf. also Brown, The Etruscan Lion 41, note 1. 

22 Kardara in AJA 64 (1960) 343-58. 
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ments archéologiques “which is the primary and only 
contemporary source of information for the prehistoric 
through geometric periods”; mais je ne pouvais 
négliger, surtout pour l’origine des cultes, ni les 
témoignages des auteurs anciens ni le travail d’exégése 
des modernes; si je l’avais fait, on me l’aurait reproché, 
— A juste titre. 

3) “Thus he holds to the old theories that Delos 
suffered an eclipse during the Middle Bronze Age 
(when, in fact, it was the seat of a Minoan 
colony)... .” 

Cette éclipse, qui ne fut pas un abandon total 
(v. chap. II, en partic. pp. 34-35), me me parait guére 
contestable. Je suis d’accord avec Ch. R. Long pour 
placer au Bronze Moyen la période minoenne de Délos. 
Quant A savoir s'il y eut alors réellement une “colonic” 
minoenne, il faudrait d’abord préciser le sens exact 
du mot “colonie”; en tout état de cause, la pauvreté 
des “documents archéologiques” en ce domaine 
n’autorise nullement une affirmation aussi péremptoire. 

4) “... and that the triad of Apollo, Artemis, and 
Leto is Anatolian in origin.” 

Les affinités orientales de la triade apollinienne a 
Délos sont surabondamment prouvées par des indices 
de toutes sortes. 

5) “He assigns the Mycenaean palace to the Cretan 
hero Anios although he has previously stated that 
Delos was at this time occupied by people from the 
Greek mainland.” 

Le rapprochement est indiqué, p. 174, a titre “pure- 
ment hypothétique” et la difficulté signalée par Ch. 
R. Long y est assez longuement examinée; une solu- 
tion est proposée (“les survivances ou les tranferts 
de ce genre [c’est-a-dire de la Créte minoenne a 
l’Hellade mycénienne] ne sont pas rares .. .”). 


I] n’est évidemment pas difficile de critiquer les 
opinions d’un auteur, quand on les schématise au 
point de les fausser. 

Je vous serais reconnaissant de bien vouloir com- 
muniquer ces remarques 4 Mme. Ch. R. Long et de 
les publier dans un prochain numéro de |’A/A. 

En vous remerciant d’avance, je vous prie d’agréer, 
Monsieur le Rédacteur en chef, l’expression de mes 
sentiments les meilleurs. 

H. DE SANTERRE 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTPELLIER 


REPLY TO M. GALLET DE SANTERRE 


I should like to say first of all what I failed to 
make clear in my review: Délos primitive et archaique 


1 For the Minoan tholoi in general, Xanthoudides, S., trans- 
lated by J. P. Droop, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesarva (London 
1924). M. Gallet de Santerre compares the tombs of the 
Hyperborean Maidens to the Mycenaean tholoi (Délos primi- 
tive et archaique |“Bibl. des Ecoles franc. d’Athénes et de 
Rome,” 192; Paris 1958] 95). Mycenaean tholoi are 
essentially subterranean and have long entrance passageways. 
The theke, however, seems to have been constructed at 
ground level and to have a small rectangular antechamber. 


fasc. 
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is an exhaustive presentation of the archaeological re- 
mains, the literary evidence, and scholarly specula- 
tion regarding preclassical Delos and its cults, and, 
unless important new material should be found, it 
will be the standard reference on these subjects. If I 
have disagreed with M. Gallet de Santerre on some 
of his conclusions, I have done so largely as a con- 
sequence of his own excellent summary of the pre- 
history of Delos and its relations. 

M. Gallet de Santerre rebukes me quite justly for 
speaking of a Minoan “colony” on Delos. As yet no 
Minoan settlement has been found there despite re- 
peated excavation. That the culture of Delos in the 
Middle Bronze Age was dominated by that of Crete 
is clear from the close resemblance of the theke of 
the Hyperborean Maidens with its rectangular ante- 
chamber to the Early and Middle Minoan tholoi of 
Crete,’ and from the local imitation of Minoan pot- 
tery.” The abandoning of the settlement on Mount 
Cynthus and the building of the tombs in the plain 
reflects perhaps the greater security which the Cyclades 
enjoyed after Minos had driven out piracy just as the 
pottery reflects commerce with Crete. It is to this 
period, furthermore, that M. Gallet de Santerre 
ascribes the introduction of the cult of Artemis.’ 
Obviously we have far greater evidence of expansion 
and prosperity in the Late Bronze Age, but we cannot 
consider the Middle Bronze Age on Delos a period 
of stagnation and eclipse in comparison to the Early 
Bronze Age. 

The association of Anios with the Mycenaean palace 
on Delos suggests a Cretan settlement on Delos in 
the Late Bronze Age. Elsewhere, however, M. Gallet 
de Santerre subscribes to the theory that the Minoan 
influence in the Cyclades was waning in the Late 
Bronze Age and further states that, in the Late Bronze 
Age pottery found on Delos, a majority of the early 
sherds come from the Greek mainland and none at 
all from Crete.* Under these circumstances, I would 
prefer to associate Anios with the Middle Bronze 
Age, when there is some evidence of Cretan influence 
in Delos. 

As to the cults of Artemis, Apollo, and Leto, on 
the basis of the archaeological finds, the site of the 
later Artemisium was established as a sanctuary early 
in the second millennium if not before. While the 
cult of the goddess later known as Aitemis therefore 
seems to be the oldest of the three, the cults of the 
deities known in classical times as Apollo and Leto 
existed in Delos before the Ionian migration.® If any 
or all of these cults is not native to the Cyclades, its 
appearance must be a consequence of foreign influ- 


the Early and Middle 
Minoan tholoi. The Minoan tholoi antedate the earliest pottery 
found in the tombs of the Hyperborean Maidens whereas the 
Mycenaean tholoi are later. 
2 Gallet de 
thid. 127. 
ibid. 104 
ibid. 127 
6 shid. 127, 


These features are characteristic of 


Santerre, Délos primitive et archaique 57-58. 


134, 


140-41, 144-45. 
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ence or immigration in Delos in the second millen- 
nium. Our information for the Middle Bronze Age 
is scanty, but the only foreign influence of which 
we have any indication is Cretan. The proximity of 
the temple of Artemis to the sema of the Hyperborean 
Maidens, the Minoan stone vases in the Artemisium 
deposit, and the Cretan elements in the later cult of 
Artemis are evidence of the close relations of the god- 
dess with Crete if not of her Cretan origin.” In the 
Late Bronze Age the Cretan influence is replaced by 
Mycenaean. In addition to the pottery from the Greek 
mainland, there are several Mycenaean figurines, 
which are a sign not merely of trade but of the pres- 
ence of people from the Greek mainland.® At least one 
Cycladic vase has been identified in the Late Bronze 
pottery,® but there is no mention of pottery resembling 
the Rhodian Mycenaean or the wares of Asia Minor. 
The imported objects in the Artemisium deposit do 
reveal a cultural exchange with the Orient, though 
with Syria rather than with Asia Minor, but they 
cannot be taken as evidence for the presence of 
Syrians in Delos. On the basis of the archaeological 
evidence, therefore, if any cults were introduced in 
Delos in the Late Bronze Age, they came most prob- 
ably from Greece. In this case, the later similarities 
between the cults of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto on 


7 jbid. 127-28. 

8ihid. 89. The distribution of Mycenaean figurines is 
practically limited to Mycenaean settlements. They are rare in 
Crete, and the only center outside the Aegean in which they 
occur in moderate numbers is Ugarit and its port in Syria. 

9 Gallet de Santerre, Délos primitive et archaique 68-69. An 
intensive study of the Late Bronze Age pottery on Delos might 
clarify the relations between Delos and the coast of Asia 
Minor in the latter part of the second millennium. 
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Delos and their cults in Asia Minor may be explained 
in two ways: first, the cults of pre-Hellenic Greece, 
Crete, and western Asia Minor were originally very 
similar, and, secondly, the cults of the western Aegean 
may have been carried to the coast of Asia Minor 
during or at the end of the Bronze Age by traders, 
colonists or refugees. Both are possible, and until 
more is known about western Asia Minor in the second 
millennium, we can only guess to what extent either 
is true. 

M. Gallet de Santerre has shown that the early 
cults differed from the later cults of Apollo, Artemis, 
and Leto in that Apollo was subordinate to the god- 
desses, who seem to be variants of the Mother-god- 
dess.*° The combination of two goddesses with a 
boy god was certainly not unknown in Mycenaean 
Greece, for there are two representations of such 
groups in terracotta as well as a superb ivory from 
Mycenae."* Consequently, while I agree completely 


with M. Gallet de Santerre that the cults of Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto are pre-Hellenic, I must regard 
them as Minoan/Mycenaean rather than oriental if 
they were introduced during the second millennium. 


CHARLOTTE R. Lonc 
CLINTON, NEW YORK 


10 jhid. 140-43. 

11 Mylonas, G. D., “Seated and Multiple Mycenaean Figur- 
ines in the National Museum of Athens, Greece,” The Aegean 
and the Near East: Studies presented to Hetty Goldman on the 
occasion of her seventy-fifth birthday (Locust Valley, New 
York, 1956) 120, fig. 9; Wace, A. J. B., Mycenae. An archaeo- 
logical history and guide (Princeton, New Jersey, 1949) 83-84, 
86, figs. 101, 102, c-d; 103. 
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Die Kuttur IN ScHweiz, by 
Albert Baer (Monographien zur Ur- und Frih- 
geschichte der Schweiz, herausgegeben von der 
Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte, 
Band XII). Pp. 207, pls. with line drawings 10, 
half-tone pls. 9, maps 2. Birkhauser Verlag, Basel, 
1959. Sw. Fr. 38. 


Several distinguished works have already appeared 
in the series Monographien zur Ur- und Friihge- 
schichte der Schweiz. The present volume is an ex- 
panded version of the author’s unpublished doctoral 
dissertation and gives the results of many years of 
research. Since Victorine von Gonzenbach published 
a monograph of the Neolithic Cortaillod Culture in 
Switzerland in 1949, a comprehensive survey of the 
neighboring Michelsberg Culture has been a major 
desideratum. Therefore many prehistorians will be 
grateful to Dr. Baer for this large and well produced 
book. 

The volume begins with a long chapter on the 
Michelsberg pottery. All characteristic types of the 
clay vessels are discussed in detail. A complete inven- 
tory of the Michelsberg fine ware in Switzerland is 
given, and much comparative material of the same 
culture is presented from Belgium, France, Germany, 
Liechtenstein, Austria and Czechoslovakia. The au- 
thor treats the coarse ware separately. He deals also 
with the wooden vessels and spoons of the “Weier” 
site near Thayngen. 

Turning to the pottery making, he suggests that 
a carefully selected group of craftsmen, consisting of 
men and women, produced the vessels of the Michels- 
berg Culture. Then the tools used in the household 
and in the handicraft (such as chisels, scrapers, 
awls, axes, knives, etc.) are described and typolog- 
ically arranged. They are mostly of stone, bone or 
antler; copper occurs very rarely. 

Dr. Baer has devoted a chapter to farming. In this 
connection, plant and animal remains play an equally 
important part. Information from this source prob- 
ably provides the most complete picture about the 
plants collected and cultivated by Neolithic man in 
Central Europe and about his domestic animals. 

A brief chapter describes the weapons (arrowheads, 
bows, clubs, battle-axes, etc.). The significance of 
plaiting, weaving, costume and jewelry within the 
Michelsberg Culture is also considered. Afterwards the 


author passes on to an account of the house-types and 
he rightly points out that the rectangular structures 
of timber predominate. 

However, we do not have reliable data concerning 
the graves and burial rites of this culture. 

The volume contains important information on the 
origin, diffusion, stratigraphy, relative and absolute 
chronology of the Michelsberg Culture. There is a 
site index (193 sites from Belgium, Germany, France, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslo- 
vakia) with useful references. The work is accom- 
panied by an excellent bibliography. The findings are 
well classified, ably described and sufficiently illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. 

In spite of the modest title, the author did not limit 
himself to Switzerland, but has published many 
Michelsberg sites outside of that country. However, 
some of the non-Swiss sites are treated incompletely. 
For instance, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York collection from the 
“Lake Dweller Station” Bodman in Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg, South Germany, in which—among other ob- 
jects—a_tulip-shaped beaker (Inventory: 750/2819) 
is also represented. Dr. Baer has listed several col- 
lections from the same site, but that of New York is 
not mentioned. Nevertheless this is the clearest and 
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by far the most comprehensive work on the subject 
which has appeared. Moreover, the author has applied 
scientific techniques, many of which are of recent 
origin and few of which are widely practised. 

This publication will be found valuable to anyone 
studying Swiss or Central European prehistory. It 
should be read by all who are interested in the bear- 
ing of primitive economics on prehistory and vice 
versa. 

STEPHEN FoLTiny 
ADVANCED STUDY 
JERSEY 


THE INSTITUTE FOR 
PRINCETON, NEW 


Hortrunpe, Tem 1, Diz Horr- 
FRUHEN 


BRONZEZEITLICHE 
aus SACHSEN- 
Wilhelm AI- 
bert von Brunn (Deutsche Akademie der Wis- 
senschaft zu 


FUNDE DER BRONZEZEIT 


ANHALT, SACHSEN, THURINGEN, by 


Schriften der Sektion fiir 
Vor- und Friihgeschichte, Band 7). Pp. viii + 84, 
maps 3, 


Berlin, 


tables 2, pls. 100. Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1959. 
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Each year brings the publication of more source 
material for archaeological study. Although these 
source works, which now appear on an international, 
national, and regional basis, will increase the already 
complex bibliography of the European prehistorian, 
they make available needed materials for archaeolog- 
ical synthesis. 

The Early Bronze Age of Central Germany, which 
has hitherto been known primarily from the princely 
graves of Thuringia, such as the barrows of Leubingen 
and Helmsdorf, and from a few major hoards, such 
as Dieskau I-III, can now be studied from a very 
large group of hoards, brought together fo: the first 
time in this publication. In the past it was almost 
impossible for anyone except a local specialist in 
Central Germany to consider this material, because 
it was either published in obscure local journals or 
remained unpublished in a local museum. Most of 
these hoards have been discovered in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The author indicates the type 
of countryside they were found in, and also notes 
the character of the find. While many are closed 
finds, others are obviously from destroyed graves or 
from unknown find spots, for example, the hoard 
of Weissenfels 1, which was discovered in the Middle 
Ages. 

Von Brunn’s treatment of the hoards of Saxo- 
Thuringia, or Central Germany, is primarily con- 
cerned with their chronological position. He pays little 
attention to their significance for industry, trade and 
war, which must have been important aspects of the 
culture of this region. His concern is technical. The 
metal types, which include the flanged axe, the hilted 
dagger, halberds, and a great variety of rings and arm- 
lets as well as small ornaments, are compared to similar 
types found in neighboring areas. Criticism is directed 
against the older chronological schemes based upon 
typology. For von Brunn differences in type are not 
due to development in time, but to regional varia- 
tions. After a careful comparison of the types of the 
Middle German hoards with similar types from finds 
in Bohemia, Silesia, and southern Germany, he dem- 
onstrates the complexity of cultural influences affect- 
ing the Saxo-Thuringian area. On the basis of com- 
parative material from southern Central Europe, he 
would assign the hoards to the time of the late and 
developed Aunjetitz culture. The northern relation- 
ships of the hoards are based mainly upon the study 
of the halberd and the flanged celt. He attempts to 
demonstrate that the differences between the Saxon, 
Polish and Northern German types of halberd are 
the result of differences between regional workshops 
and have no chronological significance. Von Brunn 
believes that most of the Middle German hoards of 
the Early Bronze Age belong to a very limited chrono- 
logical zone, which may be equated with the Aunjetitz 
culture, in fact to the late developed phase of this 
culture (Reinecke A 2). In the light of this study, 
the Early Bronze hoards of the whole of Central Eu- 
rope, from the Alps to the Baltic Sea, belong to a 
limited and unified chronological horizon. There are 
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regional variations, but they have no chronological 
significance. 

This work, which has excellent illustrations and a 
fine catalogue with all the necessary bibliographical 
apparatus for further investigation, at last makes avail- 
able a considerable body of material for the study of 
the Early Bronze .ige of Central Germany. 


H. L. Tuomas 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Seconp Cataract Forts, I. Semna Kumma, by 
Dows Dunham and Jozef M. A. Janssen. Pp. xxvi 
+ 188, figs. 68, pls. 130 + frontispiece, maps and 
plans 32. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1960. 
$35.00. 


As the Nubian gateway of Middle Kingdom Egypt, 
the southernmost point where Sesostris III posted his 
famous decrees denying entry to the Nilotic tribes 
further upstream, Semna is of particular interest among 
the forts stationed along the cataracts. And, with the 
other forts of the Second Cataract, it is also of particu- 
lar interest at the present moment because it will soon 
be obliterated by the water piled up behind the new 
High Dam. The Semna fort kept water traffic under 
surveillance from the western heights of a granite bar- 
rier that channelled and constricted the Nile at this 
point, and it controlled land traffic as well, by embrac- 
ing the caravan route which was made to pass through 
its walls. The Kumma fort, sometimes called Semna 
East, completed the defenses on the opposite side of 
the river. 

Apart from the temples in the two forts, the site 
had received little attention until Reisner and his 
assistants conducted <xcavations there in 1924 and 1928 
for a total of somewhat less than six months. A con- 
siderable amount of data were accumulated in this 
short period but, owing to Reisner’s failing health and 
the necessity of apportioning his time between Nubia 
and Giza, the records were not always clear or com- 
plete, and it is a wibute to Professor Janssen that he 
was able to organize the material and put it in shape 
for publication during the few months of his stay in 
Boston. Janssen’s major contribution, however, is his 
exemplary publication of the numerous and important 
rock inscriptions at Semna and Kumma. No less valu- 
able are the extensive series of maps and plans pre- 
pared by Dows Dunham from Reisner’s field notes. 
Dunham is responsible for the final appearance of the 
volume, particularly the catalogues of finds from the 
five cemeteries in the vicinity of Semna and from the 
forts themselves, but here again the inscriptions have 
been dealt with by Janssen. 

More than half the plates are devoted to the two 
Eighteenth Dynasty temples in the Semna and Kumma 
forts, including many photographs taken by Breasted 
in 1907 and supplied by the University of Chicago’s 
Oriental Institute. The scenes and texts are not de- 
scribed in detail, but their relative location is identified 
and the corresponding drawings in Lepsius Denk- 
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miler III are listed. In general the authors have avoided 
elaborate discussion and comparisons, although no 
difficulty is glossed over; most of the rock inscriptions, 
for example, are transcribed but not translated except 
where they present features of unusual obscurity or 
interest. The result is a very tidy and readily assimilated 
publication. The only deterrent to its usefulness is the 
difficulty of locating the description of an item from the 
identification given in the plates and figures; an index 
of field numbers would have rectified this deficiency. 

Excellent as it is, tne publication of the texts contains 
a few points which seem to merit further comment. 
In each of the following cases the page reference is 
followed by a field number or R[{ock] I[nscription] 
number. 

P. 16 (24-3-1128). The central sign is not an alabaster 
vessel but §, and the inscription refers to “[{Hathor | 
mistress of ’Jb5k,” who is mentioned in the northern 
temple at Abu Simbel (Save-Séderbergh, Agypten u. 


Nubien, 202); an arrangement similar to (> J is to be 


found in Gauthier, Dict. géographique 1, 65. Another 
writing of the same locality probably occurs in 24-3-802, 
as Janssen suggests on p. 100. 

P. 30 (24-4-142). The name misread as ‘3m‘3 here 
and ‘3m‘w in the index, p. 172, is probably ‘3-m-‘(.: ); 
cf. ‘n-m-‘(.i), Ranke, PN I, 61.13. The name R¥.ti is 
mistakenly written R.ti both here and in the index, 
P- 173- 

P. 55 (28-1-480). The reading of the place name 
is not R3-hn.t but R3-sh.wy; see Gauthier, 
Dict. géog. Ill, 126, 
quoted. 

P. 59 (28-1-496) Janssen explains ¢>\ as “overseer 
of the hundred,” as does Vercoutter in his translation of 
the same text, Kush 5, 65, and on p. 61 (28-1-500) the 
title is similarly translated “centurion.” The Wdrter- 
buch IV, 498, 1 is cited in this connection, as are Kees 
(AZ 64, 111) and Clére (Rev. d’ég. 7, 19-32). But only 
one of the three authorities, the Wdrterbuch, supports 
the translation. Kees, writing in 1929, suspects that the 
word Snt is not “hundred” but “one concerned with 
disputes” (Sntw), and he cites a single example of the 
writing A > Q =<“ e on a First Intermediate Period 
coffin, Berlin 1og89. Clére, writing in 1950, unhesi- 
tatingly accepts the reading fnt and interprets the title 
as “préposé aux querelles” and the same reading and 
interpretation had already been offered by Dunham, 
Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, 34. Helck, Zur Verwaltung des 
M. und N.R., 73, recognizes the general sense of the 
title, which he translates “Polizei-Inspektor,” but he 
still reads §#.t, as though the ¢ were a feminine ending. 
The final consonant is in fact regularly written = 
in a considerable number of cases dating to the period 
when it first appears, and this evidence conclusively 
disproves the interpretation of Wérterbuch IV, 498. 
Note that both occurrences of the title at Semna are 
inadvertently listed as imy-r3 §t in the index of titles, 
p. 175, although a third occurrence, in a Kumma rock 
inscription, is cited as imy-r3 5n.t. 


where phonetic writings are 
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P. 61 (28-1-500). In the phrase transcribed as 
| is doubtful, and 
in any case one would expect “may your gods live 
for you” rather than “may you live for your gods.” It 


seems likely that the phrase is actually @ == |] |=. 
dé 


above | 


+ 2 the 


P. 137 (R.LS. 24). The initial title {4 17 is 
probably s¥ kdw.t “draughtsman” rather than s¥ n is.t 
“scribe of crews,” although the single stroke is admit- 
tedly unusual. 

P. 139 ff. (R.I.K. 1, 3, 29). The transcription of the 
mouth-sign (<=) with a horizontal line through it is 
perhaps a little misleading; the point is that this ex- 
pression for “(maximum) water level” has been play- 
fully floated upwards, so that the mouth is level with 
the border at the very top of the inscription. 

P. 141 (R.LK. 12). The interesting name ’]g3i-htp, 
which also occurs in R.I.K. 23 and 63, has been 
omitted from the index, p. 171. For the god "/g3i see 
now JNES 16, 230ff. Sethe’s Urkunden 1, 298, line 8 
does not give “the usual spelling of the god’s name.” 
This is another deity whose name is apparently to be 
read Wsr.wy “Two-Powers,” as Hayes translates it in 
JEA 32, 15, comment 9. Wésr.wy(?) reappears in two 
Middle Kingdom occurrences of what is probably the 

2 


same personal name: .|, > (statue seen at a Luxor 


antiquities shop and stela Cairo Cat. 20717). In both 
cases the form of the bird is uncertain, but the occur- 
rence on the statue looks like s3, and is certainly not a 
falcon, as Lange and Schafer, Grab- u. Denksteine Il, 
344, have hesitantly transcribed it in the name on the 
Cairo stela. 

Note that the Jg3i-htp of R.ILK. 12, 23 and 63 can- 
not be the owner either of stela BM 236 or Cairo 20144, 
both of which belong to the same person. The titles 
in the rock inscriptions and the stelae do not agree, 
and Mnw is named as the father in Cairo 20144 while 
‘nh-nhy is identified as the father in R.I.K. 23. From 
the fact that both ’Jg3i-Atps have a mother of the same 
name, Wh‘.t, one can at most conclude that the same 
family may be involved. 

Henry G. Fiscuer 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
ExcavaTIONsS AT JERICHO. Vor. I: THe Tomes Ex- 

CAVATED IN 1952-4, by Kathleen M. Kenyon, with 

contributions by Elisabeth Crowfoot, Ann 

Grosvenor-Ellis, M. Ricketts, F. E. Zeuner. Pp. 

xxii + 585, figs. 230, pls. 43. British School of 


Archa 


ology in Jerusalem, London, 10960. 


No higher tribute can be paid this volume than 
that it maintains those qualities of excellence that 
have characterized the work of the Joint Expedition 
at Jericho, 1952-58. This first installment of the final 
with the 1952-54. 
Included is substantial evidence from “Proto-Urban,” 
“Intermediate EB-MB,” and Middle Bronze tombs 
and the complete publication of Early Bronze tomb 


report deals tombs excavated in 


‘ 
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material. The treatment of scarabs, cylinder seals, 
beads, and skeletal remains is reserved for later pub- 
lication, 

General burial characteristics of the tombs of 
each period are described, and an attempt is made 
to relate the Jericho evidence to parallel Palestinian 
material except in the MB period. In the case of the 
EB and MB tombs a relative chronology is proposed 
primarily from typological considerations. In contrast, 
different types of tombs and funerary equipment from 
“Proto-Urban” and “Intermediate EB-MB” tombs are 
emphasized as belonging to separate, contemporary 
cultures or tribal groups. 

Each tomb is individually described and attention 
is usually given to method of construction, sequence 
of deposition, description of intact burials and artifacts, 
and details of ceramic typology. Special mention 
should be made of the “toilet articles” and wooden 
utensils and furniture that have been remarkably pre- 
served in MB tombs by a process still not completely 
understood. 

Artifacts are published by tomb group according 
to detailed typologies which will appear as the last 
volume of the final report. Nearly all artifacts are 
described in detail and can be located precisely in 
tomb plans. Such concern for detailed, systematic 
recording, climaxed in Zeuner’s treatment of Tomb 
J 21 (pp. 217-19), cannot be too highly praised. 

In need of careful scrutiny is the treatment of the 
“Proto-Urban” (Wright’s current EB I A-B) and 
“Intermediate EB-MB” (Albright’s MB I) tombs. In 
“Proto-Urban” Palestine three “cultures” are cer- 
amically distinguished. A and B are considered sep- 
arate cultures and made contemporary with the 
Esdraelon Culture, designated C (pp. 4-10). Both the 
distinguishing of cultures and assertion of their con- 
temporaneity are dubious. B is distinguished from A 
by paint, not form. Developments of the A-B ceramic 
horizon are reflected in Tomb A 108, the earliest EB 
tomb, just as in the 1936 campaign the pottery from 
Layer V is a development of that from Layers VII 
and VI in which both A and B pottery occurred 
(AAA 23, g1ff). Furthermore, to consider C con- 
temporary with the A-B horizon is an oversimplifica- 
tion which fails to take seriously the stratified evi- 
dence for the development of C pottery in the “Proto- 
Urban” and “EB I” periods cited by Wright (Eretz 
Israel V, p. 43). 

The five types of tombs from MB I are considered 
evidence of different burial customs of loosely or- 
ganized tribes living at Jericho at the same time. From 
this interpretation it is concluded that even the 
stratified evidence for ceramic development at Tell 
Beit Mirsim merely represents local peculiarities in this 
period (p. 183)! Even on a priori grounds evidence 
from a single site cannot be considered the key to 
interpreting the period especially if separate contem- 
porary groups should be involved. Even adjacent sites 
are not usually inhabited contemporaneously (cf. the 
Esdraelon Ware at Tulfil Abi el-‘Alayiq). 
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Several tendencies seem to have led to the “separate 
contemporary group” interpretation. First, the aim of 
Jericho I does not seem to be to fit Jericho into Pales- 
tine as a whole but to interpret Palestine in light of 
Jericho (at times without even giving serious atten- 
tion to previous work at Jericho). 

Second, the tomb evidence is not interpreted pri- 
marily in light of stratified evidence, e.g., evidence 
from Beth-shan and Far‘ah in “Proto-Urban” and 
Tell Beit Mirsim in MB I. Related to this is a some- 
times unwarranted assumption of homogeneity of 
tomb groups, e.g., A 94 (cf. fig. 14:10-16). Apparently 
such homogeneity has been assumed for the MB 
tomb groups before detailed stratigraphic study has 
been completed (p. 268). 

Third, there seems to be a tendency to develop 
overly precise ceramic typologies without reference to 
the extant corpus and its chronologically significant 
features. The classification of the “Proto-Urban A” 
bowls is illustrative. Figures 9:15 and 10:6, 10, and 
12 are each classed separately, but from the drawings 
it does not seem that only one of these has a flat base 
and only one has an incurved wall as the classification 
suggests. Further, the distinction between A and B 
bowl types (p. 11) is hardly perceptible (cf. fig. 
9:17-19—Wide and Shallow with fig. 10:16-17— 
[Wide and] Fairly Deep). Neither these bowls nor 
the loop-handled jugs, which together constitute 
nearly 90°, of the vessels from Tomb A 94, are pre- 
cise chronological indicators. Especially since the 
homogeneity of the rest of the vessels (figs. 14:7-16 
and 15:1-7) is suspect, any conclusions vis-a-vis chro- 
nology, to say nothing of culture distinctions, based 
primarily on evidence from this tomb are quite 
dubious. 

The attempt to present the relative chronology of 
the EB and MB tombs is more successful, but here, 
too, assumption of homogeneity is often premature, 
especially in the EB groups. A tentative absolute 
chronology of ca. 1850/00-1600/1560 is suggested for 
the MB groups (pp. 267f, 301). That all these belong 
within the period ca. 1750-1600 is indicated by the 
Tell Beit Mirsim parallels (late TBM Stratum D 
characteristics are lacking) and evidence from the 
1960 campaign at Balatah. 

Whatever the divergent interpretations of the Jeri- 
cho I material, it is magnificently presented et monu- 
mentum manebit. 


Paut W. Lapp 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


IontaN TRADE AND CoLonizaTIon, by Carl Roebuck 
(The Archaeological Institute of America and 
the College Art Association of America, Mono- 
graphs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, IX). Pp. 
viii + 148, maps 4. The Archaeological Institute 
of America, New York, N.Y., 1959. 
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In recent years certain assumptions about the role 
of Ionia in Greek history have come to be questioned 
and rejected, notably that Ionia took the lead in the 
archaic renaissance of Greece through her own achieve- 
ments and her contacts with the orient, and that 
she owed her head start in part to her greacer share 
in the legacy of Mycenaean civilization. Renewed in- 
terest in the archaeology of western Asia Minor has 
contributed much and will continue to contribute to 
the new picture of Ionia that is emerging. Professor 
Roebuck is equally at home in the literary and the 
archaeological sources and the result is a masterly his- 
torical synthesis. He has focussed on Ionian economic 
development before the Persian Wars but in doing so 
he has given us no less than a history of a large part 
of archaic Greece (whose strictly political history is 
at best skeichy) together with a study of the nature 
of Greek colonization and an estimate of the impor- 
tance of trade in the Greek world. Roebuck is well 
aware of sceptism about the use of pottery (especially 
fine pottery) for tracing trade connections and eco- 
nomic development, and the difficulty of tracing the 
passage of perishable materials, but by taking into 
account the types of vessels found, the contexts in 
which they are found (sanctuaries, cemeteries, houses), 
and the relative proportions from different centers, he 
is able to confirm, for instance, that Ionia did not 
participate in the Levantine trade before the mid-sev- 
enth century B.c., and that the seventh century political 
and military alignments between Ephesus, Samos, 
Chalcis, and Corinth (in one group) and Miletus, 
Chios, Eretria, and Aegina (in the other) had their 
economic side, though they cannot be called “trade 
leagues,” and are indicative rather of the greater se- 
curity traders of friendly states felt in each other’s 
waters and harbors. In the seventh century Ionia 
looked more to the Lydian hinterland for economic 
development but neither there nor in the Aegean 
could she meet the needs of a growing population 
that had reached the limits of the resources in her own 
territory. In the later seventh century began the search 
for metals (Thrace and the west Mediterranean), for 
land (Thrace and the Propontis), and food (the 
Black Sea), discussed in successive chapters. The func- 
tions of colonization varied according to the needs 
of the mother city and the period and the area in 
which it took place, but all stem from the limitations 
of the Ionian homeland. Here the whole movement 
is depicted clearly and concisely. At the end, despite 
the contentions of Hasebroek, one cannot doubt the 
importance of trade for the sixth-century prosperity 
of Ionia and for the over-all expansion of Greece. 


1 See now J. M. Cook, “Old Smyrna,” BSA 53-54 (1958-59) 
especially pages 10-11, and “Problems 
the Ionic Migration,” in Minutes of the Mycenaean Seminar 
of the Institute of Classical University of 
March 16th, 1960 [knowledge of which I owe to the kindness 
of E. L. Bennett, Jr.]. The view of the present state of our 
knowledge on this question given in AJA 64 (1960) 199 is, 
to my mind, not a little misleading. 

2Cf. M. B. Sakellariou, La Migration 
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These economic studies are preceded by chapters 
on the land and on early Ionia. Now that the evidence 
from Old Smyrna is becoming better known (Roe- 
buck has made good use of consultation with J. M. 
Cook) it is no longer reasonable to doubt that the 
Greek migration was well under way by ca. 1000 B.c. 
The problem is rather what is the significance of the 
Mycenaean pottery in Asia Minor and how does it 
relate to the Greek traditions of colonization begin- 
ning ca. 1400 B.c.” For the present, at least, Roebuck’s 
point is well taken: without further reinforcements 
after the collapse of Mycenaean Greece the Mycenaean 
foothold in western Asia Minor would have suffered 
the fate of that in Cilicia and lost its Greek character. 
From his article on “The Early Ionian League” (CP 
50 [1955] 26-40) Roebuck repeats his suggestion that 
the Greek settlements were led by post-Mycenaean 
kings owing allegiance to the king of Ephesus as 
overlord (cf. the relationship of the other Achaean 
kings to Agamemnon in the Iliad). If this is correct 
we lose one of our few clues to the relationship of 
Mycenae to the other powers of old Greece in the 
Mycenaean age, unless we suppose that such a pat- 
tern of kings with a regional overlord was character- 
istic of the Mycenaean world as a whole, at least in 
its later period. This is only one of the many prob- 
lems of the relationship of Homer to Ionia on the 
one side and Mycenaean civilization on the other that 
are raised by our new understanding of Ionia. 


H. JAMESON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
L’ExpANSION ET LA GRECQUES 
JUSQU’AUX GUERRES MEéDIQUES, by Jean Bérard. 
(Collection historique.) Pp. 178. Aubier, Paris, 
1960. 


COLONISATION 


This is the last work of Jean Bérard of the Sorbonne, 
whose untimely death in the summer of 1957 de- 
prived the field of early Greek history of one of its 
best known scholars. The book was designed to give 
a general account of Greek colonization from the 
Heroic Age to Alexander the Great, but Bérard’s 
death cut it short at the Persian Wars and prevented a 
more substantial documentation and general conclu- 
sion. The manuscript was put in order by Mme. Marie- 
Jean Bérard, while some 
revision was made by Ch. Danov (for Thrace and 
the Black Sea) and by F. Villard (Sicily and South 
Italy). The latter made the index and selected the 
seventeen documents in French translation (pp. 139- 
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58), well chosen to illustrate various phases of 
colonization. The synthesis, however, is entirely the 
work of Bérard and, from its firm clarity of outline, 
one can regret not only the missing sections but that 
the study was not planned as a more intensive treat- 
ment. 

The account opens with a definition of the types 
of Greek colonial settlements (apoikia, cleruchia, 
katoikia), briefly contrasts them to Roman and modern 
colonies, and then proceeds to trace the expansion of 
Greece as a continuous phenomenon of its history. 
The colonizing activity of the prehistoric period is 
treated in two chapters: Mycenaean Greece (pp. 19-35) 
and the Ionian and Dorian movements across the 
Aegean Sea to the coast of Asia Minor (pp. 36-57). 
The more intensive movement of the archaic period 
is considered as two waves of migration, the first of 
which, 775-675, took the Greeks to the Chalkidike, 
to South Italy and to Sicily, while the second, 675-500, 
included the later colonization of the western Mediter- 
ranean and the Ionian movement to the Propontis, 
the Black Sea and Egypt. As in his earlier work 
Bérard gives very full and sympathetic treatment to 
the Greek traditions and legends of early migration 
and is careful to correlate them to the archaeological 
evidence. His aim, well achieved, is to give a clear 
outline of the sequence of foundations in the various 
areas and the activity of the different colonizing states. 
While he is well aware of the problems of causation 
for the movements and of the forms which the new 
settlements developed, these are not as fully treated. 

The scope of the book, of course, does not permit 
the presentation of new points of view with full dis- 
cussion and detailed notice of controversial points and 
evidence, but Bérard has given an admirably up-to- 
date synthesis, particularly for the western Mediter- 
ranean where he could utilize his own conclusions 
from La colonisation de I'Italie méridionale et de la 
Sicilie dans l’antiquité (2nd ed., 1957). His views on 
some of the main problems will be of interest: the 
date of the Trojan War is set, unconventionally, in 
the fourteenth century B.c., and its economic inter- 
pretation sensibly rejected (pp. 25-28); both the tradi- 
tional date of the Ionian migration in the eleventh 
century and Athens’ prominent role in it are accepted, 
despite Sakellariou’s recent study, La migration grecque 
en lonie. For the archaic period, the role of pre- 
colonization trade is greatly diminished, which at 
least reflects recent French views on western colonizing. 
Perhaps too much attention is paid to the conventional 
role of Delphi in the organization of colonial ex- 
peditions. The book, however, is an admirable sketch 
of the process of Greek colonial expansion and car- 
ries enough reference material to orient the reader 
to the more specialized studies through 1958. 


Cari Roesuck 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


L’Acora, 1st fascicule, by Roland Martin. (Ecole 
francaise d’Athénes, Etudes thasiennes, VI.) Pp. 
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108, figs. 31, plans 13, pls. 28. Editions E. de 
Boccard, Paris, 1959. 3000 fr. 


This first fascicule of the publication of the Agora 
of Thasos is devoted to the study of the Northwest 
Stoa, the Northwest Propylaia and the so-called 
Edifice a Paraskénia. 

Although the Northwest Stoa which closes the 
Agora along the whole of the side toward the port 
(just to the north outside the walls) has not been 
completely cleared, sufficient of its foundations, 
stylobate and toichobate have been investigated and 
ample pieces of its superstructure have been found, 
either fallen in place or retrieved from the Genoese 
fort, to make possible the reconstruction. From 
thorough description and analysis of each course and 
significant blocks of columns and entablature emerges 
a stoa of grand proportions (97.475 x 13.978 m.), of 
Doric order, with solid ends finished by antae (front) 
and attached piers (back corners) and crowned with 
entablature and pediment, with the end intercolumnia- 
tions (2 at W and 6 at E) closed perhaps to crqate 
offices separated from the great open expanse of {he 
stoa unbroken by any interior supports. It is the ttm- 
ber construction of the double sloping ridge-poled 
roof over so wide a span that is the most striking 
aspect of the building. Reconstructed on the basis of 
cuttings in the entablature blocks and absence of any 
trace of interior supports, this roof is comparable to 
Macedonian carpentry at Delos and Samothrace and 
characteristic of an area rich in heavy timber. Dated 
about 300 B.c. by both pottery and architectural de- 
tails and proportions, the stoa may have served as 
trading center for wine and oil which were the liveli- 
hood of Thasos (quantities of amphorae were found 
in the area) and the offices at the ends for port officials. 

The simple two-columned Northwest Propylaia was 
built against the west end of the Northwest Stoa 
with its doorway cut in the north end of the South- 
west Stoa to give access from the port road to the 
Agora in Roman times when it was completely en- 
closed; it is reminiscent of the monumental propylaia 
from the port roads to the Agora at Corinth. 

The affinities of the building with two projecting 
wings at its ends, facing the Agora on its east side, 
are with Athens. The plan of this Doric colonnaded 
building of about 330 B.c. (over an earlier building) 
is essentially that of the Stoa Basileios at Athens and 
of other similar civic buildings elsewhere, and its 
position on the Agora and relation to the civic cults 
of the city are comparable. That the Thasian build- 
ing was also the seat of public officials is confirmed 
by lists of archons and other magistrates inscribed on 
its walls. The later inscriptions show that in Roman 
times the building continued to serve administrative 
functions, especially as archives depository; it also 
probably housed chapels for the imperial cult. 

Both buildings employ the Ionic foot of 0.35 m.; 
tables in both feet and meters of all significant dimen- 
sions are given. 
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Foundations, walls and entablatures are generously 
illustrated by both drawings (occasionally with dimen- 
sions different from those in the text) and photo- 
graphs. It must, then, have been an oversight that, 
when other moldings are given at large scale, the most 
significant for chronology, the geison hawksbeaks, are 
shown too small for comparison. It is also unfortunate 
that Broneer’s definitive publication of the South Stoa 
at Corinth was evidently unavailable (although there 
is a reference to it) when the study was in progress; 
it would have prevented the use here (p. 48) of the 
erroneous date (early 3rd century) offered in Broneer’s 
preliminary report. Luckily this does not affect the 
author’s sound chronological conclusions. In fact the 
difference between the geison hawksbeaks of the Corinth 
and Thasos stoai (as far as can be judged by the small 
drawing) is just the difference between the third quar- 
ter 4th century date of the Corinthian stoa (already 
suggested in Profiles of Greek Mouldings 71, 113-14) 
and the beginning third century date assigned by the 
author to the Thasian stoa. 

The careful and precise description and the sound 
comparisons and reasoning of this work merit ap- 
preciation as they whet the appetite for further studies 
of the Thasian Agora as useful as this. 

Lucy T. SHoE 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

PRINCETON 


Die Lowenkopr-WAssERSPEIER VOM Dacu pes ZEus- 
TempELs, by Franz Willemsen. Olympische For- 
schungen IV. Pp. 134, pls. 123. Verlag Walter de 


Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1959. 


Since their first publication, now nearly 85 years ago, 
the marble lion’s head spouts from the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia have presented a puzzle and a chal- 
lenge to students of Greek architecture and sculpture. 
They are better preserved and show far greater variety 
than any other group of marble water spouts, and 
they fully deserve the detailed study that the author 
has devoted to them. 

As is well known, the heads fall into two groups: 
original and later replacements. Since the material of 
some of the heads is island marble, that of the others, 
Pentelic—and the same distinction holds for the pedi- 
ment sculptures—it seemed natural for the early exca- 
vators to let this difference of material be the decisive 
factor in distinguishing original from copy. The au- 
thor rejects this division. A group of eight heads (E-r) 
of island marble, which had hitherto been considered 
as parts of the original construction, have now been 
relegated to the category of replacements. The re- 
maining heads of island marble, of which no less than 
74 are listed, are arranged in ‘five groups and each 
group assigned to a different master. 

From a study of the heads added later, the author 
concludes that the roof underwent nine repairs, be- 
tween the fourth century s.c. and the time of Constan- 
tine. This may seem an excessive number, and in one 
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instance, two of the groups (E-6 and E-7), he admits, 
may be contemporary variations. 

In the 1926 issue of Athenische Mitteilungen, Ernst 
Buschor published a brief article in which he showed 
reasons for assuming that five sculptors were at work 
on the pediments and metopes of the temple. Stylistic 
differences led him to conclude that the five artists 
divided all four groups of sculpture—east pediment, 
west pediment, pronaos metopes, opisthodomos me- 
topes—so that each master did some figures in each 
group. This arrangement seems so artificial and un- 
likely that it deserves to be rejected out of hand. But 
the author of the present study has gone Buschor one 
better. He would have us believe that the same five 
masters, who were certainly in the first rank of artists, 
shared the work on the roof in the same way. More- 
over, they were engaged long enough—at least five 
years—to reveal a gradual development and ripening 
of their art, which can be detected in the lion’s head 
spouts. He dates the earliest about 470 B.c., though it 
is uncertain and rather unlikely that the foundations of 
the temple had been laid by then. Among the original 
heads, some have rounded ears, the others pointed. 
The author credits the chief sculptor, who also made 
the Zeus and Apollo of the pediments, with the crea- 
tion of the two types of heads, but the type with 
rounded ears is the earlier. Each of his five groups 
comprises some specimens of both kinds. It is not 
easy for the reader, at least from photographs, to draw 
clear distinctions between the five groups. Variations 
there certainly are, and it is a foregone conclusion that 
more than one stone-cutter worked on the roof, but 
the division into five stylistically different groups is 
likely to have been prompted by the author’s accept- 
ance of Buschor’s improbable theory. While connois- 
seurs are still unable to agree whether a major crea- 
tion of classical sculpture was produced in the fourth 
century B.c, or the second century a.p., it is difficult 
to believe that they can detect the distinct touch of 
several masters in such dissimilar creations as a draped 
goddess and a lion’s head designed as a water spout 
on a root. 

His grouping of the later spouts into nine chrono- 
logically distinct types may be, in the main, correct, 
but there is a tendency throughout to interpret stylis- 
tic differences as indicative of differences in date. His 
detailed analysis of lion sculpture through the cen- 
turies is valuable; it would have carried greater con- 
viction had it been based on archaeological data, where 
such are available, more than on consideration of style. 
In many instances the author has chosen to ignore 
archaeological indications of date where these conflict 
with his stylistic criteria. It is discouraging to find 
that the South Stoa at Corinth and the Lion Monu- 
ment at Amphipolis take their place in this scheme 
of artistic development at 360 B.c., without so much as 
a reference to the evidence that led the excavators to 
date them several decades later. And the excavations 
at Samothrace have fared no better. 

The date of printing appears as 1959, but the au- 
thor’s preface is dated 1956/57, and the latest litera- 
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ture referred to in the text or notes is from 1957. But 
there is no reference to the lion’s head spouts from the 
Isthmian sanctuary (Hesperia 24 [1955] 116, pl. 45), 
which are closely related to some of the heads from 
the Zeus temple. 

Although I believe that a more factual, down-to-earth 
treatise of the Olympia lions’ heads would yield tan- 
gible and more generally acceptable results, the volume 
will serve a useful purpose as a book of reference. 
Most of the better presezved heads are shown on the 
plates, and even the :maller fragments are listed and 
described. The comp<rative material reproduced in the 
plates is most helpful and well selected, and the quality 
of the illustrations is excellent. 

Oscar BRoNnEER 

ANCIENT CORINTH 


Der PERGAMONALTAR, ENTDECKT, BESCHRIEBEN, GE- 
ZEICHNET, by Carl Humann. Pp. 272, pls. 4, figs. 
158. Schriften der Hermann-Bréckelschen-Stif- 
tung, Carl Humann zum Gedachtnis, Essen an 
der Ruhr, I, ed. Dr. Eduard Schulte, Archivdi- 
rektor A.D. Ardey Verlag, Dortmund, 1959. 
D.M. 29.50. 


This volume is the first of a series which is dedi- 
cated to the life and work of the discoverer of the 
altar of Pergamon. The second and third volumes will 
follow with an extensive biography. This first volume 
is restricted to the reports and letters concerning the 
excavations of the large frieze with the gigantumachy 
and the transport of the plaques, down the Acropolis 
of Pergamon to Dikeli, on small ships to Smyrna, and 
from there to Germany. The letters reflect the ex- 
citement, the strenuous efforts, the enthusiasm of the 
discovery. Humann first believed that the first plaque, 
which he found in the Byzantine wall, was a frieze 
from the temple of Athena, as he reported in Decem- 
ber 1871. This wall Humann discovered while building 
roads in Eastern Turkey. From 1871-1877 Humann 
sent reports and all kinds of large sculptures to the 
museum in Berlin. Ernst Curtius promised in 1873 
to build a Pergamon museum and to name it after 
Humann. Not before 1878 was the frieze recognized 
as belonging to the altar with large sculptures, named 
as one of the seven wonders of the world by Ampelius, 
De miraculis mundis §14. Then Humann got the offi- 
cial commission to find the altar itself from Alexander 
Conze, the director of the sculpture department in 
the Berlin Museum. The work was scheduled for one 
month, but it is a miracle that it was finished in two 
years. Each piece which the wall yielded was at once 
sketched by Humann. The 98 drawings of the large 
frieze and the 33 of the small frieze are of course 
neither artistically nor scientifically satisfactory. Many 
parts which were found later are missing. The identifi- 
cation and description are often faulty, but the draw- 
ings are clear and careful. When one reads how Hu- 
mann sketched, directly after the plaques were found, 
often in inclement weather, while at the same time 
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watching his many Turkish and Greek workmen, mod- 
ern excavators with their many assistants and photog- 
raphers will admire his efficiency. He felt rewarded, 
when he read AII in an inscription (p. 71), and when 
in ten minutes on July 22, 1879, four plaques, after 
having been detached from the Byzantine wall, were 
turned over and showed the complete group of Zeus 
with his three adversaries. Humann wrote to Conze 
(p. 181f): “I believe I have suppressed a tear . . 
Jupiter himself had sent his visiting card at the begin- 
ning of the work . . . seven eagles circled around the 
acropolis.” 

The Telephos frieze was found mostly later in 
small pieces, 1878-1884. Also some plaques of the gigan- 
tomachy and other marbles were found. One third be- 
longed to the excavator; later the Turkish government 
conceded another third, and sold the Turks’ own third 
to the Berlin Museum. In all, 462 boxes with 7000 hun- 
dred weight of marble were sent to Germany, among 
them 200 with 3000 hundred weight of the giganto- 
machy. In 1883 the Turks forbade further export of 
valuable antiquities. 

The volume is bound in elephant skin; the second 
reconstruction of the altar by Humann, made in 1884, 
is etched in gold on the cover. Humann was at that 
time made director of the Berlin Museum with seat in 
Smyrna. He died in 1896 and did not live to see the 
Pergamon Museum, built much later by Theodor Wie- 
gand, in which Carl Bliimel has now rebuilt the gigan- 
tomachy after its return from Russia. 


MarcarETE BIEBER 
NEW YORK 


CorPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM. DEUTSCHLAND, Band 
18, ALTENBURG, STAATLICHES LinpDENAU-MusEUM, 
Band 2, by Erwin Bielefeld. Pp. 39, fig. 1, pls. 49. 
Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1959. DM. 25. 


This second fascicle for Altenburg appears almost 
simultaneously with the first; together they make up 


Bielefeld’s parting gift to Eastern Germany, which has 
lost (to Munich) this most industrious and enterprising 
scholar but has gained representation in the CV A. The 
vases bequeathed by B. A. von Lindenau, a not unre- 
markable contemporary of Goethe, to Thuringian Al- 
tenburg near Leipzig, can count as one of the larger 
German collections but were one of the less well 
known, and by bringing most of them into this Corpus 
author and publisher have done a great service to stu- 
dents everywhere. With our thanks for it there should 
be recognition too of the whole strenuous effort, never 
at a loss for opportunity or outlet, of the extremely 
versatile scholarship of Bielefeld’s “Eastern period.” 
Best—all its various discursions have not interfered 
with B’s being a good finisher of work. Not only here, 
but notably here; what the Altenburg pamphlets of 
1953 and 1957 promisingly sketched, the fascicles 
solidly deliver. A race against time, no doubt; only 
won at the cost of leaving some vases uncleaned and 
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some notices (with slips that will shock novices, if 
only novices) unrevised. 

The vases published in this second portion are main- 
ly red-figured, Attic pieces, of middling quality, for 
the most part; only a few are Italiote (early, com- 
paratively unprovincial examples; no doubt the bulk 
of the South Italian ware was reserved for the third 
fascicle promised in the introduction to the first). A 
reviewer of a new CVA fascicle comprising chiefly 
Attic rf, has not less than three curiosities to satisfy, 
or at least to whet. One is the interest of the typol- 
ogists or phaseologists in “runs” of a kind; for them 
the most significant sequences here will be those of 
column-kraters (including one of the very latest At- 
tic specimens, less milestone than tombstone, no. 296, 
pl. 56), cups, and neck-amphoras (these, in pls. 43- 
50, a welcome supplement to the view which Great 
Britain 7 and Germany 6 give of variety and develop- 
ment in the decoration of this shape). For those who 
have set themselves to master the Beazleyan connois- 
seurship as the surest means to almost any end, this 
fascicle’s most advertisable boon should be its revela- 
tion of a score of unpublished vases already attributed 
to painters. And the hopeful gleaners after Beazicy 
are entitled to their good news that (especially among 
the kraters) there are several “virgin” pieces. 

Should not no. 276 (pl. 56), surely by the Amykos 
Painter, drop to the Italiote section? May not no. 325 
(pls. 56-57) join the group of Polygnotos (its reverse 
and that of Beazley’s no. 36, ARV* 697, are by one 
hand)? No. 336 (pl. 58) recalls the style of Louvre 
G 521 (France 8, pl. 5, 6-8) and no. 229 (pl. 70) the 
manner of the Antiphon Painter. No. 272 (pl. 85), 
Italiote, is too late for the Pisticci Painter to whom it is 
given. Can no. 254 (pl. 73), confronted with a plain 
lekythos in Copenhagen (Denmark 4, pl. 166, 10), 
justify its queer picture as original? Coming from 
Nola, can the bf. skyphos no. 185 (pl. 82) be really 
Boeotian? 

H. R. W. Smirn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


CorPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM, DeNMarK fasc. 7, 
Copenhagen, National Museum fasc. 7, by Niels 
Breitenstein and K. Friis Johansen. Pp. 215-245, 
pls. 273-312. Einar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 
1955. D.Kr. 60. 


Although the greater part of the material presented 
in this fascicule could scarcely be called attractive, its 
publication is most welcome from the purely archaco- 
logical point of view. The authors have divided the 
vases into six main groups. By far the largest among 
them, filling up nineteen plates, is that of black-glaze 
South Italian pottery, which includes “Campanian” 
vases with ornaments in gold color, “Gnathian” vases, 
“Teano” and plain vases, vases with ribbed surface 
and stamped or incised decoration, an “Arethusa cup” 
and other “Calenian” vases. The remaining five groups 
deal with Canosan polychrome and plastic vases, vari- 
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ous South Italian vases (plastic of the fourth century 
and others of the Hellenistic period), miscellaneous 
pieces found in Sicily, pre-Roman pots from North 
Africa (Punic and various others) and Roman pots 
from the same area (with applied or molded relief 
decoration, decorated “en barbotine,” etc.). 

The general principles on which this publication is 
based are similar to those of the earlier Danish fas- 
cicules; the vases are treated in .groups rather than 
individually. The authors do not aim at a close, if 
summary, study of each vase, but rather at providing 
the student with a reasonably good illustration in the 
plate section and a more or less adequate description 
in the text. In so doing they are partly excused because 
of the poor quality of the material and the lack of 
exhaustive studies of the potteries with which they 
are dealing. 

Our knowledge of black-glaze pottery in South Italy 
is so imperfect that it is occasionally difficult to dis- 
tinguish Attic from Italiote products. Attic black-glaze 
vases usually have a sharper shape and a more lus- 
trous, bluish glaze. Naturally, these features do not 
come out clearly on the mat, black and white plates of 
the Corpus Vasorum. The calyx-krater and the hydria 
reproduced on pl. 273 are classified as Campanian, but 
at least one of them, the hydria, seems to me to be 
Attic. To the parallels given by the authors for the 
calyx-krater add Warsaw 142347 (formerly Goluchow, 
Poland CVA 1, pl. 45,4). Less close are two calyx- 
kraters of the Mouret Collection (CVA, pl. 18,1 and 
pl. 19,1 and 4). Near to the hydria is an undoubtedly 
Attic vase of the same shape in Winterthur (Bloesch, 
Antike Kunst pl. 47 and Schefold, Meisterwerke grie- 
chischer Kunst 237, fig. 328). 

Of the “Gnathian” vases reproduced on pls. 274- 
277 three, the choes pl. 274, figs. 6-8, are decorated 
with masks. The chous fig. 6 is attributed by Webster 
to his Dotted Spray Group and is dated 350-325 B.c. 
The mask on it is that of a “woman in mitra with 
back hair only.” The choes figs. 7 and 8 are attributed 
to his Ribbed Group. The former is dated 325-300 B.c. 
and has a mask similar to that of the chous fig. 6; the 
latter is dated 350-325 sB.c. and has a mask of a 
“woman with white face and light wavy hair” (An- 
tike Kunst [1960] Heft 1, 34-35). 

Some of the other “Gnathian” vases are interesting 
because of their shape rather than their decoration. 
The miniature handleless barrel-amphoriskos pl. 274,1 
is a rare imitation of the large Apulian red-figure bar- 
rel-amphora. For this shape, which has no Attic proto- 
type, see what I have to say in JHS (1954) 121. The 
shape of the vase pl. 274,2 also seems to be peculiar 
to South Italy. Its body and foot recall those of the 
ribbed pelike reproduced on pl. 275,4. Two vases of 
approximately the same shape, with slightly different 
mouth and handle, are ex-Goluchow, Poland CVA 1, 
pl. 53,3 and Bologna CV A 3, IV Ds, pl. 1, 37. The mugs 
pl. 276,1 and 2 are oinochoai shape VIII M (see my 
article in BSR 11, p. 40, note 4). The oinochoe pl. 
276,3 finds a good parallel in the vase Wiirzburg 839, 
Langlotz pl. 241, and vaguely recalls the Attic oinochoe 
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shape 4 (Beazley ARV IX). While the cup-skyphoi 
pl. 276,5 and pl. 276, 9-11 are pretty common in 
“Gnathian” and Apulian red-figure (they resemble the 
Attic cup-skyphos; see Beazley ARV X) their variant 
pl. 276,8 with a stem separating body from foot, is 
rarer and can be compared with the vases Genova- 
Pegli CV A, IV Ds, IV Be, pl.1,3 and 4. I do not know 
of any Attic prototype of this shape. 

Of the plain black-glaze vases reproduced on pls. 
279-285 some may be Attic as suggested by the authors. 
The neck-amphora pl. 279,1 should be South Italian 
rather than Attic because of the rather oblique handles 
and the not very compact shape. The columbus alabas- 
tron pl. 280,1 finds a good Attic parallel in the little 
vase Oxford CVA 1, pl.47,10. 

Among the “Calenian” vases the most noteworthy 
is a cup with the head of Arethusa in it (pl. 289,1a-b) 
molded from a Syracusan coin and interesting from 
the point of view of chronology, since it may be ear- 
lier than most “Calenian” vases generally thought to 
be Hellenistic creations. On “Calenian” pottery with 
Classical, not Hellenistic, reliefs see Miss Richter’s re- 
cent article in AJA (1959) 241-49. 

To sum up, the seventh fascicule of the Danish CV A 
is an important addition to the other Danish fascicules. 
It complements fascicule 6, which is exclusively de- 
voted to red-figure Italiote vases and, together with 
Capua CVA 3, will no doubt stimulate the study of a 
field that has not been sufficiently explored up to now. 


ALEXANDER CAMBITOGLOU 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Puiyax Vases, by A. D. Trendall. University of 
London, Institute of Classical Studies, Bulletin 
Supplement No. 8, 1959. Pp. v + 77, pls. vi. In- 
ternational University Booksellers Ltd., London. 
10s. 


The Phlyax vases of southern Italy are documents 
through which we can judge the outlook of their crea- 
tors as well as their physical surroundings. Humor, 
fragile and elusive, offers an unhampered revelation 
of character and custom which the formality of rugged 
tragedy cannot always achieve. Few persons and things 
are beyond its range of penetration and exposure, so 
the comic makes rewarding study. 

The publication is a prelude to a more detailed dis- 
cussion. It is fortunate that Professor Trendall has de- 
cided to present his catalogue of Phlyax vases at this 
point, rather than to wait for the completion of his 
fuller work. Scholars now have available a carefully 
compiled list with bibliographical notes and comments, 
the result of long investigation. There is a very useful 
concordance of important previous publications of the 
vases. Many newcomers will be found in the census 
and there are several vases or fragments which are il- 
lustrated for the first time. A geographical index is a 
convenience, as is a selected but extensive bibliography, 
and also a list of mask-types represented in the cata- 
logue. 
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The introduction is a summary of information to be 
gleaned from the hundred and fifty odd products of 
South Italian potteries which have survived, as well as 
from the small group of Greek forerunners. It makes 
us look forward to the fuller discussions promised. 
Meanwhile, it is gratifying to have, in compact form, 
the blueprints by which the anticipated structure will 
be assembled. 

Frances Jones 

THE ART MUSEUM 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CATALOGUE OF THE TERRACOTTAS IN THE Depart- 
MENT OF GREEK AND RoMAN ANTIQuITIES, Brit- 
isH Museum, Volume II, Text and Plates, Part 
I: Plastic Vases of the Seventh and Sixth Cen- 
turies B.c., Part II: Plastic Lekythoi of the Fourth 
Century B.c., by R. A. Higgins. Pp. vii + 74, pls. 
43. British Museum, London, 1959. £3. 


With renowned scholarship, this slender volume, “a 
special supplementary catalogue” to Volume I (cf. re- 
view, R. V. Nicholls, AJA 61 [1957] 303-06) within 
the chronologically organized sequence, presents Plastic 
Vases because “the knowledge of both classes of ob- 
jects is necessary for a proper understanding of con- 
temporary terracottas” (p. v). 

Not included are faience or frit vases (p. 8), and 
such plastic vases as “are rather different and are 
much closer to contemporary painted vases” (p. 7 n. 
12, p. 57, concerning Beazley’s head vases and the 
class of the Crocodile group). A matt-painted poly- 
chrome Rhodian group, “inextricably mixed up with 
the statuettes of the same class,” had been included in 
Vol. I (Vol. I, pp. 1, 29, General Index p. 431; Vol. 
II, p. 8ff). 

The plastic vases of this collection were for the most 
part intended as scent bottles, “exported as much for 
their contents as for themselves” (pp. 7f, 57). Their 
painted decoration, as for Part I (exception cf. supra), 
“was the same as on contemporary pottery”; as for 
Part II, vascular details were decorated like vase-paint- 
ing, but plastic parts with matt colours like contem- 
porary terracottas (pp. 7-10, 57). 

Comprehensive and expert treatment of the two 
separate groups in the Museum gives particularly to 
the presentation of the much larger first group—g3 
items against only 20—the importance of a corpus of 
those plastic vases, superseding, with almost half a 
century's investigations, M. I. Maximova’s monograph 
of 1916, translated 1927. 

Although “designed as far as possible as a self-con- 
tained unit” (p. v), Volume II by its very nature 
proceeds from the wealth of information provided in 
Vol. I, concerning clay, local fabrics, dates, and dis- 
tribution, and follows the same pattern of clarity and 
organization (review, cf. supra, frequently discussed 
in Vol. II). 

The Table of Contents lists for Part I as local cen- 
ters: Rhodes, Eastern Greece, Corinth, Laconia, Boe- 
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otia, Sicily, Locri, Etruria; for Part II, text reference 
only (there, in addition to proveniences of catalogue 
objects, Athens as the center is indicated with imita- 
tion mainly in Boeotia, Olynthus, Campania). 

In Notes on the Text (p. 2), additions are found, on 
mica in Greek clay; on descriptive terminology for 
painted decorations. 

From ten introductory sections individual fabrics 
and techniques, and their interrelationships, emerge 
with a precision not achieved before. The catalogue de- 
scriptions, providing such evidence, also display each 
object in its own right. 

Even the small space allotted this review may permit, 
concerning No. 1682, reference to a fragment once in 
the Naples market, allegedly from Pompeii, with a 
similar female head, because its wheel traces suggest 
turning for the entire vase, with mold-made heads 
attached. 

The plates beautifully display excellent photographs 
of practically all objects, half of which in three or more 
views, mostly in a reduction of 3:4. However, this 
reviewer agrees with previous criticism as to inade- 
quateness of measurements provided (cf. supra, re- 
view p. 304). Moreover, such identification even of 
fragmentary “derivative” pieces with diminished figure 
heights (e.g. Nos. 1708, 1709, 1718, 1719) and with 
compensating bottoms or tops (as demonstrated, Opus- 
Arch 2 [1941] 6ff, pls. 1v-vit) would be important for 
comparative classification of objects in other collections. 

The exquisiteness of objects displayed in Part I 
should attract even the general art-lover. The distinc- 
tion of scholarship, however, addressed to the spe- 
cialist, gives its value to this publication of Plastic 
Vases “frequently ignored by students both of vases 
and of terracottas” (p. v). 

ELIsABETH JASTROW 

THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


crecque, by Georges Méautis. Pp. 260, 


pls. 8. Editions Albin Michel, Paris, 1959. 


Archaeological discoveries, the decipherment of Lin- 
ear B script, research in the fields of psychology and 
anthropology have all contributed during the last twen- 
ty-five years to a revival of interest in Greek mythology. 
This interest has manifested itself in two ways, 1) 
scholarly studies and 2) an extensive use of myths, 
often with psychological and symbolical undertones, by 
contemporary writers of fiction, poetry, and drama. 
Greek mythology has almost become an esoteric lan- 
guage. There is therefore a growing need for hand- 
books, which, using the new techniques and discoveries 
retell and reinterpret the myths for the modern reader. 
Popular books on this subject have in the past been 
more concerned with narrating them as fairy stories 
for children than in illuminating for the mature culti- 
vated reader their true significance. 

Mythologie grecque, by Georges Méautis, is a wel- 
come addition to the growing number of books on this 
subject. For the English reader there are sundry avail- 
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able. This book, however, answers a real need of the 
French reader since virtually no book of this type has 
been published in France since Mythologie de la Gréce 
antique by Decharme first appeared in 1879. 

In his introduction, the author states that his aim 
is “first to give every cultivated man a general idea 
of the principal myths of Greece and secondly to pene- 
trate further into what one may call the ‘psychology’ 
of the gods and to show with what beauty and logic 
the Greeks imagined their greatest figures.” His aims 
are well fulfilled and anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the Greek gods will find this book well worth 
reading. In line with the modern treatment of mythol- 
ogy, the gods are penetratingly analyzed and their basic 
character succinctly described. Not all the myths in 
which a god or hero figures are given, nor all the 
variants of each myth but only those are told which 
shed light upon his personality and functions. While 
this method causes some omissions, the book is there- 
fore more readable than those which employ an en- 
cyclopaedic approach. 

After a good introduction in which sources, the 
‘unction of myth, and other related subjects are treated, 
M. Méautis discusses the major gods and heroes, divid- 
ing them into three categories, namely primordial divin- 
ities, Olympian deities, and heroes. The major Greek 
poets, rather than Latin writers such as Ovid, are used 
1s source material. This makes his treatment more 
valid and consistent than that of those authors who 
ndiscriminately draw on Greek and Latin writers from 
Homer to Tzetzes. Realizing also the importance of 
art as source material for a study of the mythology 
of the Greeks, M. Méautis has included eight good 
plates. These are clear photographs, for the most part, 
of Athenian vase paintings of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.c. 

Mythologie grecque will prove to be, in my opinion, 
a useful if not definitive book for the student and 
scholar and an exceedingly interesting and provocative 
one for the person who wishes to approach the Greek 
myths with more insight than he did in his childhood. 
After reading this account, such a person will be bet- 
ter informed concerning the myths as the Greeks them- 
selves represented them in their literature and art and 
thus in a better position to understand and appreciate 
the use made of them today by Sartre, Gide, Giradoux, 
Eliot, Joyce and a host of other modern writers. 


Rutu Hicks 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Die Gesurt per Apnropite, by Erika Simon. Pp. 
116, figs. 55. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 
1959. DM 22. 


In sparklingly lucid sentences, accompanied by ex- 
cellent illustrations, this study treats the iconographic 
significance of the famous reliefs found in Rome known 
as the Ludovisi and Boston “thrones.” The author has 
no doubt that they go together and compares them to 
other sculpture, vase paintings, and literature, especially 
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the V and VI Homeric Hymns. What emerges is a 
simple, logical explanation. At its conclusion no single 
aspect remains without a parallel in Greek art or myth. 

Miss Simon reaffirms that the Ludovisi relief depicts 
the birth of Aphrodite. She emphasizes the compara- 
tive importance of a vase in Syracuse with a scene il- 
lustrating Aphrodite arriving in the divine world to 
be bedecked by Eros while other figures look on. The 
two most majestic of these are here identified as Fates, 
and the author maintains that they also receive Aphro- 
dite on the relief. Her appraisal of their importance 
may now be compared to that of M. Ch.-Picard, in 
Hommages 2 L. Herrmann=Collection Latomus 44 
(1960) 607-16. A sacrificing bride and a flute-playing 
hetaira adorn the monument’s sides. This section of 
the book contains a superb analysis of Aphrodite Ura- 
nia. 

The Boston “throne” features Eros weighing the 
lives of Adonis and Tithonos between Aphrodite and 
Eos. The latter mourns for her immortal but aged 
lover, while the former rejoices over the mortality of 
the father of Aeneas. The contrast between youth and 
age is heightened by the youthful lyre player and the 
old woman, restored as a spinner, carved on the sides. 
This part of the book is the most convincing. 

Thus the subjects of the two slabs echo each other. 
Their mutual disposition in Rome is discussed, with 
interesting references to the irregularities of the 
Erechtheum and to differences between opposite pedi- 
ments of one temple in order to explain the variations 
in size and style of the “thrones.” Unfortunately no 
specific examples of pediments are really presented. 
In spite of the close iconographic relationship estab- 
lished here, one should not claim that the two works 
were both executed in the mid-fifth century B.c. with- 
out an equally thoroughgoing stylistic analysis. This is 
particularly true in view of the diverging conclusions 
reached by others concerning the date of the Boston 
relief. With respect to subject matter alone, Miss Si- 
mon has made a substantial contribution to the litera- 
ture of the two monuments. 


DericksEN M. BriNKERHOFF 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Hexate, by Theodor Kraus. Studien zu Wesen 
und Bild der Géttin in Kleinasien und Griechen- 
land (Heidelberger Kunstgeschichtliche Abhand- 
lungen, herausgegeben von Walter Paatz, Neue 
Folge: Band 3). Pp. 192, figs. 64 on 24 pls. Carl 
Winter, Universitatsbuchhandlung, Heidelberg, 
1960. 


Except for articles in encyclopaedias the last com- 
prehensive treatment of the monuments pertaining to 
the cult of Hecate is the article of E. Petersen in AEM, 
which appeared eighty years ago. Thus it is very wel- 
come that the author has chosen the monuments and 
the cult of this strange goddess for new, thorough re- 
search. In the two first chapters he discusses her origin 
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and her original character in Asia Minor. The one sure 
fact is that she is a Carian, as I noted long ago and 
Sittig confirmed: personal names compounded with 
Hecate are peculiar to Caria. The author has added 
that monuments of her cult are especially numerous 
in Caria and Phrygia, although they are of 1 late date 
(pp. 51ff, list pp. 166ff). 

He thinks that she has connections with Apollo 
who in Homer has the epithet éxaros, which seems to 
be the masculine form of ‘Exdry, but the association of 
the two gods is unexplained. So is her own name ‘Exary 
which certainly is Carian. The connections are slight 
and do not corroborate the author’s opinion that 
Hekate is a form of the great Anatolian mother god- 
dess. The monuments which he adduces for this opin- 
ion are not very convincing: a terracotta statuette from 
Athens of the late sixth century with the inscription 
“Aigaion dedicated to the Hecate” (p. 26f), and a 
Hellenistic tetradrachm from Lampsacos on which be- 
side Apollo there appears a small female figure with 
two torches flanked by two lions (p. 29f and plate 
i,t). The latter, considering its date, may be syncretis- 
tic. Unfortunately early sources are wanting, what we 
know is Hellenistic, as also at Lagina where Hecate 
was a great goddess, the protectress of the city of Stra- 
tonicea. Her priestess was named xAeSoddpos and a 
great procession (p. 48f); opinions about 
the significance of the name differ, but I cannot help 
thinking of the terracotta statuettes of a priestess car- 
rying a big key. 

The earliest, late archaic inscriptional evidence comes 
from Miletus where Hecate appears as a protectress 
of the entrances (p. 12f). It is not astonishing, for there 
was a strong Carian admixture, as Homer already 
knows. To the mainland of Greece Hecate came early 
in the archaic age and a brisk propaganda was made 
for her. In a passage in Hesiod’s Theogony, 411-452, 
she is praised as an omnipotent goddess, and she is 
forcibly introduced in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 
This caused a modest place for her in the Eleusinian 
assembly of gods; she so appears in a vase painting. 
In a fragment of his paean for Abdera Pindar calls 
Hecate gowixdrela rapbévos she was the pro- 
tectress of the city. The author discusses the cult of 
Thrace, Samothrace, and Thasos at length and sup- 
poses that she here was fused with native goddesses 
(p. 74): 

In Athens we hear much of Hecate in the second 
part of the fifth century B.c. The author speaks of her 
increasing popularity with a certain reservation because 
the literary testimonies are scarce in the first part of 
the century. In two fragments of Aeschylus she ap- 
pears as a great goddess, in Sophocles and Euripides 
she is completely changed, becoming the mistress of 
witchcraft and ghosts, and in Aristophanes her figure 
stands at the door of the house and she is favored by 
the women. The author ascribes great importance to 
the notice in Pausanias 2.30.2 that Alcamenes was the 
first artist to represent Hecate as three figures touch- 
ing each other, and that this triple Hecate stood near 
the temple of Athena Nike at the entrance to the 
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Acropolis; he dates it shortly after 432 B.c. (p. 94). The 
only Hekataion from the fifth century, that in the 
British School at Athens, is twenty years later (p. 97f). 
In later times triple Hekataia were common. The au- 
thor rejects rightly the comparison with Geryones 
and other triple monsters and asks pertinently whence 
Alcamenes got the idea. He inclines to the guess that 
once three masks of the rpuodires were suspended on 
a pole at a crossroad. It is but a guess; the only argu- 
ment which perhaps may be added is that the three 
figures are commonly grouped around a pole or a 
triple herm of Hecate. 

The problem remains: why has Hecate who once 
was hailed as a great goddess become the goddess of 
witchcraft and ghosts? Why have other of her functions 
receded? The author rejects my opinion that she brought 
some such associations with her from her home- 
land, and tries to explain it through her identification 
with the Thessalian goddess Eivodia, who appears in 
Athens in the fifth century B.c.; she was especially the 
goddess of Pherae. We do not know much of her, and 
the reasoning is vague and not very convincing. Of 
course, Thessaly was the country of the witches. Hecate 
was the goddess of the roads. Hermes, with whom she 
sometimes was associated, protected the wayfarers. The 
same small gifts were offered to them at the roads, 
éppaia, ‘Exdrns deirva. The roads were also dangerous. 
Have these dangers come to the lot of Hecate? Dilthey 
long ago compared the xeAadevy Artemis with the 
belief in die wilde Jagd, well-known in European folk- 
lore. Hecate is often identified with Artemis—has she 
taken over the dark sides of such a belief? It is not to 
be overlooked that her public cults were scarce and 
insignificant in Greece for she was a goddess of the 
common people. 

The last chapters treat of the monuments. Their 
great number shows the popularity of Hecate: Ch. V, 
The simple Hecataia of the fourth century s.c.; Ch. VI, 
Dancing around the triple figure; A, the archaizing 
forms of the Hecate herm around which the dance 
is performed and the archaizing art of the early Hel- 
lenistic age; B, the triple herm around which there 
is a dance of the free style; C, the dance around the 
triple Hecate figure. The author seeks a name for the 
dancing maidens and finds the Charites .o be the most 
likely (p. 150). Why should they not be worshippers? 
Ch. VII, Single and triple figures in the Hellenistic 
and Roman age. To each chapter a list of the existing 
monuments is added. The best of them are subjected 
to a detailed and subtle stylistic analysis. Three lists 
are appended: I, testimonies concerning Caria and 
Phrygia; II, Hekataia from sanctuaries; III, post-clas- 
sical Hekataia of the simple archaizing type. Finally, 
Indices. 

In late antiquity Hecate was a favorite goddess of 
the magicians and theurgists who depicted her in a 
fantastic manner, but this falls outside the scope of 
the author. (Some references in my Opuscula selecta, 
iii, pp. 143 and 105.) 

The author has written a thorough and meticulous 
work. The references to the literature are copious, 680 
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footnotes on 164 pages and some of them long. It is not 
his fault that the results are few; it is due to the 
scarcity of the sources for the great and original Hecate 
—she has been pushed into the background of the 
well-known and common mistress of witchcraft and 
ghosts. 
Martin P, Nitsson 
LUND UNIVERSITY 


Atti pEL TERzo Concresso INTERNAZIONALE Epi- 
GRAFIA GRECA E LATINA (Roma 4-8 Settembre 1957). 
Pp. lvi + 469, pls. 51. “L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 
Rome, 1959. Lire 9,000. 


The admirable Epigraphical Congress of 1957 (AJA 
62 [1958] 415) has now acquired visual and tangible 
form in a volume which will render its achievements 
available and effective to a wider public: an achieve- 
ment which will be best appreciated by those con- 
versant with the complexities of such an undertaking. 

The succinct minutes of the several meetings (pages 
with Roman numerals) start with the inaugural ad- 
dress of the President, Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, and 
conclude with expressions of appreciation and the an- 
nouncement that the next congress of the series is 
planned to take place in Vienna in September of 1962. 

In contrast with the procedure of the Paris congress 
of 1952, which embraced broad surveys of ponderous 
undertakings extending over decades, it had been de- 
termined to devote the present occasion to the most re- 
cent individual discoveries and to current or contem- 
plated investigations, preferably in areas of the epi- 
graphical field which had not been previously covered. 

The communications which form the bulk of the 
volume, and which are 46 in number, possess the merit, 
not always found in acts of congresses, of each being 
of sufficient compass and homogeneity to serve as an 
adequate treatment of a definite topic. Given the place 
of meeting, it was natural and proper that Italian 
scholarship should be preponderantly represented (16 
papers). A special feature consisted of the eight papers 
from Poland and the Balkan countries, which afforded 
an unusual opportunity to glimpse and appraise the 
progress now being made in those general areas. West 
Germany with Austria, France and Spain acquitted 
themselves with distinction. That English-speaking 
lands were represented by no more than three names 
was due to other and unavoidable commitments. 

A review of the contents of the volume shows that, 
in time, practically the entire span of classical antiquity 
is covered, extending from Archaic Cypriot syllabic 
documents (Mitford, pp. 89-93) to some late-imperial 
inscriptions at Catania (Manganaro, pp. 347-51); and 
even several forgeries from recent centuries are sub- 
jected to scrutiny (Adamesteanu, pp. 425-34). The 
subjects range from the presentation of fresh finds to 
the discussion of historical significance, administrative 
and cultural relations, and the organization of inscrip- 
tional material (Onorato on Pompeian inscriptions, pp. 
277-89)—all in all, a wealth of treatment by outstand- 
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ing representatives of epigraphical science, the key 
to which is at hand in a workmanlike index which 
may well serve as a model for future similar publica- 
tions. The resulting volume is assured of a warm wel- 
come and a career of usefulness. 

A. W. Van Buren 


ROME 


L’ARCHITETTURA ROMANA, by Luigi Crema. (En- 
ciclopedia Classica, Sezione III, Archeologia e 
Storia dell’ Arte Classica, Vol. XII, Archeologia- 
Arte Romana, Tomo I.) Pp. xxiii + 688, figs. 
844. Societa Editrice Internazionale, Torino, 
1959. Lire 8,000. 


Crema’s is the most comprehensive attempt to digest 
the surviving raw material of Roman architecture since 
Durm’s Baukunst der Etrusker. Baukunst der Romer 
(2nd ed. 1905, pp. 784, figs. 864). The more than fifty 
years that have elapsed since Durm’s work have made 
the task both more formidable and more imperative. 
Detailed knowledge of Roman buildings from every 
place and period of Roman domination, of methods of 
construction and styles of decoration has accumulated 
without pause. Perception of basic architectural values, 
principles of design and of the historical context has 
been continuously extended and sharpened. The vari- 
ous broad treatments of Roman architecture that have 
appeared in the interval have done little more than 
condense Durm, brought up to date here and there, 
maintaining his general approach and relying on his 
repertory of examples. 

Durm’s approach was analytical, examining the total 
phenomenon of Roman architecture under the three 
categories of construction, design of formal elements 
and types of building. Crema has set himself to dis- 
play his vast subject matter in terms of a historical 
development, to encompass in a chronological frame- 
work the enormous variety of Roman building that 
confronts him and the sprawling body of current 
opinion regarding it. His method is descriptive. 

He has divided the whole sweep of pagan Roman 
architecture from its post-Etruscan beginnings to Con- 
stantine into six main periods: 1) from the origins 
to the mid 1st century B.c.; 2) from the mid 1st cen- 
tury B.c. to the mid 1st century a.p.; 3) the 2nd half 
of the 1st century a.p.; 4) the 2nd century; 5) the 3rd 
century; 6) the early 4th century. This scheme is in 
general well considered. The position of the sutures 
and the balance of emphases are fairly adjusted to 
stress the most productive epochs of Roman architec- 
ture. If any may be thought to have been scanted, it 
is the pre-Hellenistic, archaic or old-Roman phase, in- 
tensely creative and decisively formative of the future. 
Its identity is here merged with what Crema dismisses 
as “Etruscan.” 

Each main period is treated as a unit over the whole 
theater of Roman activity. Within each the contents are 
disposed in a more or less consistent order of cate- 
gories, which perpetuate the over-all scheme of Durm, 
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to wit: materials and structure; principles of design 
and decoration; city-planning; military architecture; 
civic buildings; temples; baths; theaters, amphithea- 
ters and circuses; monumental arches and gates; houses 
and villas; sepulchers. Under each head structures, 
forms or buildings are succinctly described and com- 
pared with the help of a copious illustration compiled 
from the best available publications. A far wider com- 
pass of material. is presented than in any previous, 
comparable work, and little of importance has entirely 
escaped notice. 

At the appropriate places the running account is 
punctuated by admirably concise notes, which review 
soberly and impartially the present state of knowledge 
and opinion. The range of problems confronted and 
literature cited is rich and varied if not exhaustive, and 
the notes provide the fullest general bibliography of 
Roman architecture that is to be had. 

Crema’s work, like Durm’s, forms part of an en- 
cyclopedic series. It will be evident that the logic of 
its plan and method is rather the logic of an inven- 
tory of monuments than the logic of a history of archi- 
tecture. The setting out of the material in chrono- 
logical compartments may serve to convey a general 
sense of the operation of an evolutionary process. Yet 
the essential artificiality of the categorical scheme of 
each historical cross section cannot but obscure the 
intermittent or successive incidence of creative forces 
in various departments of architecture and various 
parts of the Roman world. It cannot but amputate or 
protract continuous or arrested creative moments. 
Plan and method must largely ignore the historical 
forces—social, economic, psychological—that motivated 
architecture. They thrust the critical and interpretative 
personality of the author into the background, whence 
he emerges only to deliver an aside, informing the 
work only when it touches matter very near him— 
vaulting or problems of late antique design. 

Be that as it may, as an inventory of facts and ideas, 
L’architettura romana is a work of the most scrupulous 
and thorough scholarship by a practiced observer of an- 
cient architecture, an indispensable compendium that 
should be in the hands of every student of the Roman 
world. Since it is bound to replace Durm in ordinary 
use as a work of reference and bibliographical mine, 
it is only fair to give warning that editorial haste or 
carelessness has left a liberal sprinkling of typographi- 
cal errors, a goodly number of incomplete cross-refer- 
ences and truncated pagination at the beginning and 
end. A second edition may also recognize that the 
book deserves a subject index as complete as the in- 
dices of persons and places. 

Frank E. Brown 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Diz ROMISCHEN Donau-KasTELLE AISLINGEN UND 
Burcuore, by Ginter Ulbert. (Rémisch-Germani- 
sche Kommission des Deutschen Archaologischen 
Instituts, Limesforschungen, Band 1.) Pp. 111, 
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figs. 16, pls. 80, maps 2. Verlag Gebr. Mann, 
Berlin, 1959. 


Dr. Ulbert’s ostensible purpose is to collate the 
hitherto scattered and largely unpublished material on 
two Roman forts on the upper Danube. In this he suc- 
ceeds admirably. He has not only overcome the prob- 
lems of a confused set of sources but also presents his 
results comprehensively yet intelligibly. He is to be 
congratulated particularly on his re-interpretation of 
the unsatisfactory and unpublished excavations of the 
nineteen-twenties on both sites. But the book has a 
much wider interest than might be expected from its 
title. In the process of interpreting these two forts in 
the light of the literary sources and of archaeological 
knowledge of other sites in the area the author inciden- 
tally produces a picture of the development of Roman 
frontier policy in the land between the Alps and the 
Danube which will be of the greatest value to all in- 
terested in Limesforschungen. 

Dr. Ulbert’s recognition of four distinct periods in 
the military occupation of the region before the mid- 
Flavian advance beyond the Danube is convincing. In 
detail the weakest point is an attempt to list the forts 
of the Augustan/early-Tiberian frontier, where the 
material is if anything even thinner than for the Clau- 
dian frontier in Britain. The present reviewer finds it 
hard to accept as evidence for the presence of garrisons 
those casual and comparatively rare finds of small items 
of military equipment which might so easily have been 
lost by troops in transit or stolen by natives. 

The book, which was published with a grant from 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, is exceedingly well 
produced and a pleasure to handle. This is of particu- 
lar importance as it contains a number of features 
which will be of great practical value to the student 
of the German frontier for whom it will serve as a 
valuable work of reference. The most outstanding point 
is the dating of a destruction layer present on very 
many Raetian sites to the troubles of a.v. 69-70. The 
value of this for stratigraphical studies can hardly be 
overestimated. In passing the reviewer is intrigued by 
the suggestion (based on Tacitus Hist. 4.70) that the 
agents of this destruction in the recently Vitellian prov- 
ince may have been Vespasianic troops from Noricum 
on their way to join the army of Cerialis, a theory at 
which the cautious author does no more than barely 
hint. 

Dr. Ulbert has also been able to distinguish and date 
the ditch-types of two classes of timber fort and has 
furthermore isolated and described a Claudian/Nero- 
nian group of coarse pottery, both achievements of 
practical value. The finds from the two sites are lav- 
ishly illustrated and listed. The coarse pottery report 
would perhaps be more convenient to use if the proba- 
ble dating of types (where this is possible) were in- 
cluded in the lists which accompany the illustrations. 
The coin section based on Dr. Kellner’s statistical re- 
searches is of considerable interest both for its content 
and method. The reviewer was moreover particularly 
pleased to find that Dr. Ulbert urges further excavation 
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to settle points of doubt and that he recognizes the 
possibilities of aerial reconnaissance in surveying the 
German frontier. 

This book is a notable contribution to first-century 
military history and augurs well for the series of which 
it forms the first volume. 

Peter SALWAy 

SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Roman Grass FRoM Dartep Finps, by C. Isings. 
(Archaeologica Traiectina, edita ab Academiae 
Rheno-Traiectinae Instituto Archaeologico. II.) 
Pp. 185, figs. 134. J. B. Wolters, Groningen/Dja- 
karta, 1957. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this useful little book 
to the thin ranks of informative works on Roman 
glass. By making use of all published glass found in 
reasonably datable contexts, the author has attempted 
to establish the beginnings of a reliable chronology of 
forms for the history of blown and mold-pressed glass 
from the Augustan period to late antiquity. Each form 
for which some evidence of date exists is treated un- 
der a separate number and illustrated with a clearly 
recognizable profile drawing of a typical example. A 
succinct paragraph under each form describes its prin- 
cipal features and enumerates the datable examples of 
the type with references to their publication. The types 
are arranged by century, with the first century a.p. 
treated in two halves, since there is a more marked 
development and expansion of forms discernible there 
than in succeeding centuries. The catalogue is prefaced 
by a brief and useful survey of what is known from 
ancient sources and modern scholarship of the manu- 
facture and distribution of glass throughout the Ro- 
man world, and there is an epilogue with a few gen- 
eral conclusions made by the author as a result of this 
study. There is a lengthy and exhaustive bibliography 
which will surely be of great service to anyone deal- 
ing with Roman glass. The author does not try in 
this short work to make critical analyses of the dating 
contexts, although here and there some revisions of 
the published dates are suggested, and students will, 
of course, want to review the material for themselves. 
In spite of the general inaccessibility of much of the 
bibliographical material listed here, one hopes that 
this study will find its way into many museum libraries 
in this country. Examples of Roman glass are found 
in the majority of American public collections, and 
there have been few handbooks in English to guide 
the general curator to labeling and dating informa- 
tion. 

By necessity this study can be only an interim re- 
port on the development of form and style in Roman 
glass. Its shortcomings are not the result of lapses on 
the part of the conscientious author, but of the long 
neglect of ancient glass on the part of most excavators 
and scholars. One of the most valuable services of this 
book is its vivid illumination of the gaps in ouy knowl- 
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As the author notes, most of the datable material 
can be placed only loosely within a century or, at best, 
a half century. We are far from having the kind of 
understanding of the development of ancient glass 
which we have of pottery in most areas. Moreover, 
most of the useful published material comes from the 
western parts of the Roman empire, and therefore 
presents only a limited picture. Alas, there exist few 
reliable published reports of glass from the eastern 
Mediterranean area, which is acknowledged by most 
scholars as the source of ancient glass technology and 
of most of its important forms. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, of course, all used by Isings, such as Vess- 
berg’s studies of Cypriote glass and the indispensable 
treatment of Roman glass from Karanis by D. B. Har- 
den, with its fundamental notes on the classification 
of shapes, colors and fabrics. However, there is no 
extensive accumulation of evidence from the eastern 
Roman provinces, and on questions of the critical de- 
velopment of the style and dating of, for example, the 
earliest blown glass, we are still at a loss. It is dis- 
maying to see that the earliest datable examples of 
forms which we feel sure were developed and often 
manufactured in Syria are to be found in distant cor- 
ners of northern Europe. There is, for instance, the 
common type of glass skyphos, Form 37 in this study, 
of which the earliest dated example, mid-first century 
A.D., comes from near Cleve. The author mentions the 
well-known carved, mold-pressed and mold-blown ex- 
amples of the type from the East which are accepted 
as being earlier. None of these, however, can be dated 
by any firm evidence. And so it goes. 

On the other hand, thousands of Roman glasses have 
come from the region of the eastern provinces and 
found their way into museums and collections—pieces 
which are often of interest and beauty, but wholly 
without known context or provenance. This abundance 
of material, combined with our lack of accurate knowl- 
edge about it, has probably contributed to the current 
emphasis on study of the technique and chemistry of 
ancient glass, since the important study of glass as an 
evolving form of ancient art has been hampered by 
lack of evidence, if not by lack of interest. 

We can hope that before too long the devoted labor 
of this pioneer study will be superseded, as more pre- 
cise and extensive knowledge comes from future publi- 
cations and more refined analyses are possible. Mean- 
time, three grateful cheers for C. Isings. 


E.ssetH B. DusENBERY 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Opasrana Greka 1 Rimska Piastika u NaropNoM 
Muzeju vu Beocrapu, by Miodrag Grbié. Pp. xix 
+ 136, pls. Ixx. (Srpska Akademija Nauka, 
Posebna Izdanja, knjiga CCCXXII, Arheoloski 
Institut, knjiga 4.) Izdavatka Ustanova Nauéno 
Delo, Beograd, 1958. 
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In this volume of the Special Publications of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences in Beograd, Miodrag 
Grbié presents to the public selected sculptures of 
Greek and Roman origin, now owned by the National 
Museum in Beograd, Yugoslavia. The author has di- 
vided the material into 17 groups: 1. the bronze 
statuettes of Geometric style; 2. small bronze figures 
of archaic style; 3. archaic decorative sculpture from 
the cemeteries in TrebeniSte; 4. the replica of the 
Athena Parthenos from Heracleia-Lynkestis (Distr. 
Bitolj); 5. the archaistic relief of Pan from Stobi; 6. 
two Graeco-Illyrian warrior-reliefs of archaistic style 
from Dyrracchion; 7. Hellenistic marble heads from 
Macedonia; 8. Hellenistic terracotta figure from 
GrajeSnica (Distr. Bitolj); 9. two Hellenistic satyr 
figures from Stobi; 10. Roman portraits; 11. two Ro- 
man masques of bronze from Smederevo and Kostol 
respectively; 12. Roman sculptures and reliefs of cult 
character; 13. Roman copies of Greek sculptures; 14. 
Greek sculpture of Roman imperial times; 15. Roman 
bronze figures; 16. cameo from late antiquity from 
Kusadak; 17. two priests’ portraits in the style of the 
Palmyra school. 

These headings alone enable the reader to visualize 
that a variety of antique sculpture is housed in the Mu- 
seum in Beograd, the modern city on the site of an- 
cient Singidunum. However, as the title of the book 
indicates, this is but a selection, not only because a 
number of works of the same class was omitted, but 
also because with a few exceptions provincial works of 
art are not represented. 

Grbié’s plan of arrangement (xiv) is a general in- 
troduction for each group together with a comprehen- 
sive description of the monuments, followed by an 
analysis of style and chronological evaluation. He was 
anxious to present the material, as far as possible, along 
the familiar lines of the history of Greek and Roman 
sculpture. For this particular purpose, he says, the cata- 
logues of the Greek and Roman material in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Louvre respectively did not 
qualify as blueprints, nor did Walters’ Select Bronzes 
in the British Museum. Through elimination of pro- 
vincial products this anthology, comprising almost ex- 
clusively “Classical” material, acquires a special char- 
acter. As for the text, the predominant role is assigned 
to form and style analysis or criticism. Comparative 
material was assembled for the evaluation mainly from 
Classical sources, not from local provincial centers. 
In this assembling and in the dating of the monuments 
the author has enjoyed the help of a dozen or so top 
European scholars. 

In a work of this kind a catalogue would be the 
logical thing to expect. True, the French résumé is 
accompanied by a list of objects (134-36), purporting 
to be a catalogue but not really one. The thing to pub- 
lish next, then, is precisely such a catalogue to provide 
the full documentation that is now greatly missed. 

The material comes mainly from the provinces of 
Macedonia and Moesia Superior. In the introductory 
chapter (xv-xix) Grbié draws a picture of the art situ- 
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ation reflected against the cultural background of this 
area (l’arriére plan culturel, 112f). Nevertheless, he 
has also included in the book works from Dalmatia 
and Pannonia and on no reasonable grounds a bronze 
figure of a rider from Ukraina is featured, too (pl. 1). 

The time span between the earliest and latest works 
in question is about fourteen centuries, that is, from 
about 1000 B.c. (group no. 1) to about A.p. 300 (the 
cameo group, no. 16). When dealing with art on a 
scene as large as a Roman province, five centuries com- 
prise an enormous volume of history with events and 
changes of all kinds. In Grbi¢’s book there is scarcely a 
paragraph devoted to the subject of history, which 
certainly is of crucial significance even if one is purely 
an art historian. To substantiate this criticism, the re- 
viewer needs only to refer to the Palmyrene head and 
bust (pls. Lx1x, Lxx), the appearance of which at Sin- 
gidunum is, to quote Grbié, surprising (133) and dif- 
ficult to account for (100). Yet if you approach the art 
of the province as historian also there are no grounds 
for surprise. The presence of elements from Syrian 
Palmyra can easily be explained if one knows how 
important a role was assigned to this highly civilized 
ethnic group from the Near East in the colonization 
policy of the Roman emperors. Take, for example, 
Dacia, the country next door to Moesia, where Trajan 
successfully conducted military actions against the 
Dacians only to have the situation later changed and 
the former allies turned to enemies until Aurelian had 
to vacate Dacia entirely, largely due to the military 
action of the Palmyrenes in the east. These historic 
facts sufficiently elucidate how when dealing with 
provincial matters one should not restrict one’s ap- 
proach to mere form and style analysis but consider 
the whole historical environment. 

This review may refrain from going into details 
about Grbi¢’s formal and chronological results since 
this is a concern of special studies for which his work 
will certainly be found valuable. Whether he is right 
in transferring the style of the Ukrainian rider, for 
instance (12), to the neighborhood of the Parthenon 
frieze in the late fifth century, is a question which is 
for this reviewer, once he has outlined how he would 
proceed, of little if any importance. Of greater signifi- 
cance and interest are matters concerning portraits of 
the Roman emperors. This writer cannot accept the 
stylistic terminology used by Grbié, e.g. for portraits 
of the Tetrarchate period, which sounds like impres- 
sionism (70, for pl. xL) or impressionist realism (69 
for pl. xxxvi1) or even illusionism (69). It is ques- 
tionable whether notions borrowed from modern art 
are ever applicable to late Roman art, but there is no 
doubt that portraits of the late third century and later 
have nothing to do with Grbi¢’s stylistic designations. 
For this group in general, the article by Guido Kasch- 
nitz-Weinberg in Die Antike (1932) is very informa- 
tive and valuable and in the future Grbi¢é should con- 
sider similar works from other provinces and places, 
for instance Emona (see Lozar in Archives d'Histoire 
de l’Art [Ljubljana 1934-45]) and make explorations 
to the west (Salona, Aquileia) and the north. It is 
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high time to make a synthesis of the provincial art of 
the territories east of the Adriatic. 

The Cyrillic text of the book will be understood 
primarily by the local reader. For the foreign student, 
the French résumé will be helpful, being provided 
with references to the footnotes of the Cyrillic text. 
Grbi¢’s book will certainly popularize the collections 
of the National Museum at home and abroad, chiefly 
through the generally well executed illustrations. 


R. Lozar 
RAHR CIVIC CENTER AND PUBLIC MUSEUM 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


BRONZES ANTIQUES DE LA Seine-Maritime, by E. 
Espérandieu and H. Rolland (Gallia, XIII* sup- 
plement). Pp. ror, pls. 63. Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1959. 


This catalogue was started by Espérandieu and com- 
pleted after his death by Rolland, with A. Grenier con- 
tributing a preface. Like its precursor in the same se- 
ries, Recueil des bronzes de Bavai by Germaine Faider- 
Feytmans (Gallia, VIII® supplement, 1957) it includes 
all bronzes ever found in a certain area, regardless of 
their present whereabouts and also those acquired for 
the local museums by purchase or otherwise. By far 
the greater part of the objects belong to the Musée Dé- 
partemental des Antiquités de Rouen, but a few have 
wandered to other museums and some are lost. The 
result differs from that achieved at Bavai because few 
certain proveniences afe recorded—for only 66 out of 
223 items. Many of the others were bought at sales at 
Marseilles and elsewhere and there is no certainty that 
they were found in the neighborhood of the sale. Even 
Grenier, after expressing his hope that a local manu- 
facture could be established for the Seine-Maritime 
region and its style isolated, admits that evidence is 
lacking for any such distinction. 

The entries give clear, succinct descriptions and the 
illustrations are adequate except for the lost pieces. 
The bibliography on local archaeology is rich. A map 
locates all finds in the area. There is a subject index, 
an index of proveniences, an index of proper names 
and a special section of forgeries. The presentation 
and the apparatus make this a usable book of reference. 
Less successful is the comparative work, that is, the 
derivation of Roman examples and types from Greek 
ind Etruscan. There is a tendency to give rather dis- 
tant parallels and references to a limited number of 
publications, omitting recent books, especially those 
published outside France. 

Of sculpture finds, the greatest and best were made 
at Lillebonne between 1816 and 1840. The Roman 
statue of Apollo in the Louvre was found there in 
1823 (no. 10). A small Dispater-Sucellus (no. 9) and 
a Lar (no. 65) discovered there in 1824 have, regret- 
tably, vanished. Hermes figures are common, as gen- 
erally in Gaul. There are a number of Herakles rep- 
resentations, unfortunately not offering data on the 
interrelation of Etruscan and Gallo-Roman types; the 
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large Herakles wearing a lion skin and holding an 
apple (no. 52) and the superb similar figure (no. 56) 
that provides the cover design, were both purchased in 
Marseilles and so could have almost any source. The 
handsome sacrificing man (no. 67) is also “provenance 
inconnue.” I can’t let no. 107 go without some at- 
tempt at identification: a young face, suggestive of 
Hermes, but the hair bound with a twisted taenia— 
can it be anything but the head from a statue of As- 
klepios or, possibly, one of his associates or worship- 
pers? As for the Jupiter (no. 204) this reviewer, mind- 
ful of all the evidence against its authenticity and 
hampered by not having had any visual experience, 
nevertheless finds it classical in feeling. Could it be 
that the face and hair were left unfinished, and that 
the lack of detail in these parts has been used against 
it? The large bull (no. 132) is superb; is it really solid 
cast? 

The other objects are, on the whole, more interest- 
ing than the sculpture. Especially fine are the decorated 
vases: a situla of heavy metal with cast relief of a 
bucolic scene (no. 139); a tall handleless vase having 
in low relief, hollow cast, they say, a scene with tem- 
ple, term and several cocks (no. 140); a vase in the 
form of a woman’s head (no. 141) and patera and 
pinax handles with reliefs (nos. 144-146). The Etrus- 
can couple on a round base (no. 109) is probably 
from a candelabrum, not from a cista. The panther 
(no. 127) has a brother from Traprain; the circles 
made with a compass re-occur on panther heads on 
late Roman tripods; with these, rather than with any- 
thing Greek are the affinities of the Rouen panther, I 


think. The tripod ornament (no. 192) is a negro or 
negress; in the same series no. 193 possibly and no. 
194 certainly are not female votaries of Bacchus but 
the young god himself. My criticism in these minor 
matters is not intended to detract from what is a 
highly commendable scholarly volume. 


Dorotrny K. Hitt 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


STATE AND CuRRENCY IN THE RoMAN Empire TO 
300 awD., by Sture Bolin. Pp. 357. Almquist and 
Wiksell, Stockholm, 1958. 


Roman: coins of one denomination but differing 
metallic value circulated together, in apparent viola- 
tion of Gresham’s Law. A vast amount of labor has 
gone into Bolin’s explanation of this phenomenon; the 
pages teem with algebraic calculations, charts of coin 
weights, distribution curves. The complexity of both 
material and argument overwhelm the reader, and they 
give the work a circumstantial air. But if one is willing 
to check references and calculations the results are 
disheartening: evidence selected to fit, hypotheses in 
pyramids, enormous assumptions about Roman mone- 
tary usage, crucial terms used ambiguously. Since the 
book is already well known (I note a recent favorable 
reference to “Bolin’s Laws”) it were well to ask 
whether there really is anything here. I can submit 
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only a few specific objections for reasons of space; 
they are meant to indicate the weakness of the whole 
book. 

When Nero debased the denarius and lowered the 
aureus weight, the better, Republican to pre-reform 
Nero coin should have been exported, melted, or 
hoarded by Gresham’s Law. (Characteristically Bolin 
invokes the term repeatedly without defining it. But 
Gresham’s Law, like the Holy Roman Empire, is 
neither Gresham’s nor a law. We all know “bad 
money drives out good”; few of us know the neces- 
sary conditions. One essential condition when dealing 
with coins of the same nominal value but containing 
different amounts of the same metal is the privilege 
of free coinage. If there was no free coinage at Rome 
[Bolin casually assumes there was, pp. 100-01] the 
whole question of good and bad money does not arise 
in this context and Gresham’s Law is a straw man.) 
The better denarii did not disappear from circulation 
after Nero’s reform. If they were of full metal value, 
the heavier would have been melted; clearly they must 
have been worth more as coins than as bullion. Bolin 
calculates: the av. silver content of the pre-reform 
denarii was 3.43 scruples, of the post-reform, 2.67 scr. 
Since the coins are equal in value, 2.67 scr. coined 
silver are worth at least 3.43 scr. raw: “.778 scr. of 
minted silver can never be worth less than 1 scr. of 
unminted silver.” That is, a weight of silver bullion 
is worth only about 78% of the same weight coined. 

Bolin proceeds to argue that this was regularly the 
case. Quoting the Hadrianic papyrus on the value of 
“asemon,” he argues cogently that this represents 
bullion silver. One pound costs 362 Egyptian drachms. 
At an exchange of 44% drachms to 1 denarius (here 
the Hadrianic denarius of ca. 2.533 scr. fine) unminted 
silver is worth 76°% of minted, persuasively close to 
the 78°% independently figured above. 

Both calculations are flimsy. The pre-reform denarii 
weighed 3.43 scr. theoretically; even if struck to stand- 
ard they lost weight in circulation. (It is also character- 
istic of the argument that little account is taken of the 
difference between standard and actual weight, or loss 
of weight by wear—one sentence, p. 32.) The Re- 
publican denarii in circulation weighed nothing like 
3-43 scr. by the time of the reform. Bolin himself 
(p. 78) gives the av. weight of those in three Flavian 
hoards: 3.07 scr. (3.49 grams), a bullion value of 
87% of coin. 

Again, in spite of the exchange rate, the evidence 
is that Imperial denarii did not circulate in Egypt. 
“Denarius” in the papyri normally does not indicate 
an exchange, but means Egyptian tetradrachm. This 
papyrus itself does not make Bolin’s conversion: it 
says plainly, 362 Egyptian drachms to 1 lb. silver. 
In terms of the silver content of the current Egyptian 
coin of Hadrian, bullion was worth 56.7°% of coin. 
The introduction of the Hadrianic denarius is a red 
herring. 

Arguing from ancient monetary circulation, not 
from speculation, we get from Bolin’s calculations two 
results widely differing from his and from each other. 
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Yet his ratio, bullion silver: coined silver::75:100, is 
crucial in the book and becomes the foundation for 
the 4 mint charge allegedly in force during the Re- 
public and most of the Empire for the coining of 
silver. If, says Bolin, less silver (coin) can buy more 
(bullion) should not all bullion rush to the mint? The 
obvious answer is that coinage was not struck to pri- 
vate order; this he simply sidesteps. He thinks rather 
that a mint fee represented the difference in value: 
a full weight denarius could not have been fiduciary, 
but its value was only partly metallic, the rest being 
the fee. 

In Ch. V, “Laws Governing the Minting and Melt- 
ing down of Coins,” Bolin devises several equations 
to indicate how disparate the material can be before 
the better coins disappear. If the coins are not of full 
metallic value but are overvalued the difference can 
be expressed as a fraction 1/a, the mint fee (or the 
overvaluation against bullion—for Bolin these are iden- 
tical). Given the standard weight m in a series, the 
weight of any individual coin may be as high as 
ma/(a— 1); heavier coins will be melted. Thus, if a 
series is standardized at 4 scr., at a mint charge of 
20%, individual coins may weigh as much as (4x 5)/4 
=5 scr. It is profitless to melt down 5 scr. coins to 
be struck into 4 scr. coins because the mint will take 
1 scr. each (20%) as fee. Above 5 scr. a profit is pos- 
sible. “Since it is impossible for a coin in a series vary- 
ing on either side of m to have a higher maximum 
than ma/(a— 1)... when we know the maximum and 
average values of the series, we can calculate the lowest 
possible overvaluation by finding the value of a in the 
formula for the maximum.” This range is Bolin’s 
“maximum variation.” 

Actually this range was rarely attempted, for the 
result would be a wonderfully disparate coinage. Fur- 
ther, if the average weight dropped the smallest frac- 
tion, the heaviest coins would be melted. Consequently 
Bolin presents a second set of formulae, of narrow lim- 
its. From an amount of bullion nw the state strikes 
n coins each of a fixed weight w, taking as its fee n/a 
coins. Suppose now that the standard weight drops. 
It can fall to w(@ — 1)/a but no farther; otherwise the 
coins weighing w will disappear. (If a=3, w—=6: 10 
old coins x 6 grams = 60 grams, less 4% fee = 40 
grams —- (6x2)/3 = 10 new coins; it is profitless to 
melt coins weighing w until the new weight falls 
below w(a— 1)/a.) Given then a maximum w and a 
minimum w(a— 1)/a, these two extremes can be ex- 
pressed in terms of the average m of the series: Maxi- 
mum = 2ma/(2a—1), Minimum = 2m(a—1) 
(2a — 1), Max:Min::a:a — 1. This range is Bolin’s 
“natural variation.” 

Taking the two sets of formulae together, if a series is 
struck to a maximum of 2ma/(2a — 1), and if its aver 
age weight then drops to 2m(a — 1)/(2a— 1) =m’, 
the new series can be struck to a maximum of 
m‘a/(a— 1), proportionately much higher than be- 
fore but equal to the old maximum. The new series 
will include above the standard weight but within the 
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maximum limit all possible weights of the old series, 
so that there will be no point in melting the older coins. 

1) Bolin never explains clearly why the government 
should care that the earlier coins continue to circulate 
(“denarius perpetuus”). 2) The switch from one set of 
formulae to the other depends on reckoning @ as a con- 
stant. 3) Bolin first speaks of the average falling to 
a minimum w(@— 1)/a = 2m(a—1)/(2a—1), but 
then uses this formula to represent the minimum of 
a different average m. That is, in a normal distribu- 
tion with mean m, Min = 2m(a—1)/(2a—1) if 
Max = 2ma/(2a— 1). But if the coins struck under 
this system can have an average weight falling any- 
where between these two extremes, what is the point 
of insisting that the average of all the coins falls in the 
middle? 4) Bolin still assumes that the coins in ques- 
tion circulate by tale, not by weight; and that either 
there is free coinage, or the coined value of the maxi- 
mum weight of a series is equal to the bullion value. 

But the greatest danger lies in the unknowns. What 
do “maximum,” “minimum,” “average,” and “mint 
charge” mean when we apply the formulae? As the 
maximum weight of a series, Bolin simply takes the 
heaviest coin known to us. 1) Even the heaviest has 
usually circulated, and weighs something less than 
originally. 2) How do we know that there are not, or 
were not, still heavier coins not now known to us? 
3) Conversely, how do we know that the heaviest coin 
may not be too heavy? Bolin always assumes that every 
coin has a significant weight, but anyone who works 
in coin weights meets any number of oddities. 

What is the “average”? For Bolin it is the average 
of the weights which we have, which is equivalent to 
arguing that the mint struck worn coins. The original 
average was higher, and it is that only which was sig- 
nificant if the Romans calculated the maximum against 
the mint fee. Thus, in the aes chapter, Bolin averages 
86 Janus Asses. Fully 4% are described by Haeberlin 
as “vernutzt,” “miassig,” or “ausgebrochen.” These, 
whatever they once weighed, depress the average, but 
no allowance is taken of their condition. In the same 
way, the minimum weight of a series is entirely un- 
reliable. 

Finally, the crucial mint fee. It is obvious that 
Bolin’s formulae will always give a value for a. It is 
impossible that each coin of a series should weigh 
exactly the same as every other. Consequently when 
more than 1 coin of a series can be weighed, we can 
calculate m and Max, and the formulae will give a 
value for a. This has nothing to do with a mint charge, 
or the price of bullion; it is a fancy way of saying that 
heavier coins weigh more than lighter coins. 

Let us apply the formulae in Ch. VIII, “The Au- 
reus.” Bolin includes a table of coin weights, a con- 
spexus of all the pieces known to Bahrfeldt, from 
Pompey to Nero’s reform. The two most important 
columns list the aurei of 47-27 B.c. and Augustus (a 
typogr. error: move the three heaviest Augustus down 
to 8.20-8.29). In the category 47-27 B.c., Max = 8.46 
grams, Min = 7.30, the average m = 8.03. Apply the 
formulae for a “natural variation”: the results for a 
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are total confusion. “One must draw the conclusion 
that these gold coins were not minted according to a 
natural scale of variation” (p. 185). Rather, the cal- 
culations cannot work here. For example, “the aurei 
struck between 47 and 27 B.c. stretched from the 
average value of 8.03 grams down to a minimum 
of 7.30” (p. 187). This must mean—Bolin’s trans- 
lator is frequently obscure—that an aureus was struck 
originally to the weight 7.30. But this is a refer- 
ence to a real coin, a legionary aureus of Antony, 
BMC II.527.187 = Bahr.g5.1 (“miassig”), illustrated 
in both, obviously badly worn. Bolin ought to have 
used the data in Bahrfeldt’s brilliant work: the condi- 
tion of every coin is given. While the categories are 
rather subjective they are at least independent of 
weight. 82 pieces in this group are “vorziiglich,” un- 
circulated or about uncirculated. The lightest weighs 
7.78 grams; every coin weighing less (and of course 
many weighing more) is somewhat worn. In other 
words, it is impossible to show that the Romans at this 
time struck aurei of less than 7.78 grams; that we 
have coins weighing less proves nothing because they 
are not uncirculated. 

The confusion attendant on treating this mass of 
aurei together was to be expected, even apart from 
the ambiguous terms in the formulae. Bolin, ignoring 
history, jumbles together aurei struck over a period 
of 20 years all over the Roman world: civil and military 
coinages, large and small, badly calibrated issues and 
good ones. It is only when we dismantle the group that 
we can begin to make any sense of its parts. 

Let us start over. We know from Pliny that the 
theoretical standard of the Republican aureus was 
“4 lb. = 7.2 scr. = 8.19 (8.1864) grams. Most of the 
aurei in our group are not so heavy, but some now 
worn might have been originally. To check this stand- 
ard against the coins we need an issue clearly defined. 
The Rome mint is a sure site, the moneyers of 42 B.c. 
a sure college, of which are preserved 232 aurei, a good 
group in this rare material. The moneyers struck at a 
mint with a tradition, though gold coinage was some- 
thing of a novelty; doubtless they struck under Trium- 
viral scrutiny. Their aurei (Bahr.30-52) weigh: 8.24 
(1 example), 8.20 (3), 8.19, the standard (1), 8.18 
(1) and so on with the bulk of the coins following. 
That is, of 232 pieces, just 4 weigh above the theoreti- 
cal standard. Allowing for some mint error, compare 
the tolerance in gold at the German Imperial Mint, 
.25% (Bolin, p. 20). Here this = .o18 scr. = .0205 
grams. Given this tiny tolerance, let us allow a maxi- 
mim weight of 8.1864 -+- .0205 = 8.2069 = 8.21 
grams: only 1 coin of 232 is heavier, and only by about 
of 1%. 

Of the other gold of 47-27 B.c. attributable to the 
Rome mint (Bahr. 70-73, 100-102), 0 pieces of 67 weigh 
over 8.20, 1 weighs just 8.20, 3 weigh 8.17, and so oni 
Of the really heavy pieces of the whole group of 
47-27 B.c., 44 of 1066 weigh 8.20 or more: of these 
only 5 are from the Rome mint, and 4 fall within the 
tolerance of .25%. 
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This suggests that at the Rome mint at this time 
(but not necessarily at any other time—it is not true 
after Nero’s reform, but Bolin fails to see the differ- 
ence) the maximum aureus weight was virtually the 
theoretical weight. It was not, as Bolin wishes, a 
weight calculated against mint charges, nor the mean 
of a standard distribution of weights varying equally 
on either side. Moreover—again Bolin obscures—the 
Rome mint struck more exactingly than did command- 
ers in the field. 39 of the 44 heaviest pieces are military 
issues, and 34 of these occur in just 4 types out of 55. 
Though all the aurei were struck against the same 
theoretical maximum they cannot be taken together 
in considering Roman coin weights. 

Further, the military aurei greatly outnumber those 
from the Rome mint, which, save for one year (43 B.c.), 
struck gold only under Triumviral or Imperial control. 
It may well be, as has often been argued, that Im- 
perial coinage was founded on the right of the general 
to strike in the field, from his victims’ bullion. From 
this point of view the assumption of free coinage under 
the Empire is seriously to be questioned; at least for 
the aurei of 47-27 B.c., since most were military issues, 
free coinage is certainly to be denied. 

Nero reduced the weight of the aureus. “It is ob- 
vious [!] that the new average metallic value repre- 
sents the minimum metallic value of the older aurei. 
The lightest of the coins minted in the period 47-27 
B.c. weighs 7.30 grams, but among the later coins of 
Augustus there is already one coin which weighs only 
7.20 grams” (p. 187). The 7.30 we have seen above; 
that of 7.20 too is worn (Bahr. 142.14, “miassig’’). 
“The average weight of the gold of Nero after the 
reform is 7.22 grams, according to Pliny their theoreti- 
cal weight is 6.4 scr. If this is taken to be the minimum 
weight of the older coins, they would stretch from an 
average value of 7.2 scr. to a minimum of 6.4. If this 
latter is the minimum value of a series of naturally 
varying coins with an average value of 7.2 scr., the 
equation m:2m(a— 1)/(2a— 1) = 7.2:6.4 gives a 
value for a of exactly 5. This would mean that the 
aurei were overvalued in relation to bullion by 4%” 
(p. 187). The “if’s” aside, we have seen above that 
7.2 scr. was not an average but a maximum, which by 
the formulae gives us a = 9, not 5. But Bolin tries yet 
other calculations to secure his result. “If we regard 9 
grams as the maximum weight among the gold of 
Pompey and the maximum of a naturally varying series 
of coins comprising all aurei up to the year 27 B.c., 
the formula Max = 2ma/(2a— 1) gives a= 4.64... 
an overvaluation of approx. 44 in relation to bullion” 
(p. 188n.). Here m = 8.03, which we have seen to be 
an average of nothing in particular. “If again we start 
from the average weight of Nero’s aurei following 
63/64 a.D., 7.26 grams, and take the weight 9 grams 
as the maximum weight among the coins in circula- 
tion after the currency reform of that year, which 
now had a maximal range of variation, the formula 
Max = ma/(a— 1) gives the overvaluation of aurei 
in relation to bullion as roughly 4%” (p. 188n.). For 
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the average weight of Nero’s reformed aurei, Bolin 
gives 7.26 (pp. 183, 188) and 7.22 (pp. 187, 192); the 
latter is calculated from West and should be 7.19; 
Bahrfeldt gives 7.24; Mattingly gives 7.31. And note 
the easy assumption that gold of Pompey, of the great- 
est rarity and struck to a standard out of use for a 
century, was in circulation under Nero. 

It cannot be overemphasized that these formulae, like 
all economic laws, are only mathematical representa- 
tions of how people behave. The last calculation says 
in effect that the Neronian aureus was deliberately re- 
duced only to the point that Pompey’s gold would 
not be melted. This makes sense only if aurei weigh- 
ing 9 grams were actually in circulation in 64 A.D. 
All the evidence is to the contrary: even before the 
reform the Republican gold of 8.19 grams maximum 
had almost disappeared, and the Augustan aurei still 
in evidence no longer averaged even 7.9. Here, and 
often throughout the book, the formulae have taken 
on a reality of their own, divorced from the facts of 
life. 

The rest of the book is similar, from the Lydians to 
the third century a.v. There is some useful material, 
such as chemical analyses of Imperial silver, with the 
reminder that weight alone does not necessarily reveal 
the intrinsic value of a coin; and a selective catalogue 
of Imperial denarii hoards. But the consideration of 
Roman monetary policy continues in the same con- 
fusion. The nadir is reached with bronze; Bolin re- 
peats the discredited dyarchic theory, reviews the well 
known Pergamene inscription on the exchange rates 
of local bronze and Imperial silver, and concludes that 
Imperial bronze and Imperial silver (mutatis mutandis, 
pennies and dimes) could not have been exchanged 
freely against each other, but only in banks on the 
payment of an exchange fee! 

The book is enthusiastic and the product of much 
labor, but the results are difficult and unrewarding. 
The formulae, the core of the work, are of no use 
unless manipulated. Regarding Max = 2am/(2a— 1), 
I emphasize the difficulty of using it to determine the 
extent to which the coins are over-valued in relation 
to bullion (that is, to determine a). Also, the formula 
is unsuitable for determining the maximum of a natu- 
rally varying series (that is, to determine Max). (Since, 
then, even given two of the unknowns, this formula 
and the others based on it will not surely give us the 
third, the results are unusable.) This judgment is 
severe, but the two statements before the parenthesis 
are quoted from Bolin himself (pp. 167, 172). One 
wonders why he bothered to work out formulae which 
he knew to be unreliable. 

Better editing would have helped, and would have 
made the difficulties of the thesis more apparent. There 
is no index or bibliography. Many titles included in the 
notes, referred to repeatedly with op.cit., are antiquated, 
many important works omitted. It is disheartening to 
read, p. 269, “Heichelheim op.cit.,” to check each 
footnote for the preceding 170 pages, to find on p. 93 
two references to Heichelheim (one wrong), and then 
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to discover that the work we want is a third op.cit. 
on p. 63. 
T. V. Burrrey 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ScaVI E SCOPERTE DI ANTICHITA SOTTO IL PONTIFI- 
caTo pi Pio VI, by Carlo Pietrangeli. Pp. 192, figs. 
20, pls. 22. 2nd Edition. Istituto di Studi Romani 
Editore, Rome, 1958. Lit.1700. 


Pius VI was greatly interested in antiquities, and his 
pontificate marked the beginning of a fortunate epoch 
for archaeological researches in Rome and its surround- 
ings. Under the Pope’s patronage several areas were 
excavated; other sites were investigated under private 
sponsorship, Italian and foreign. An intense period of 
activity ensued, which was crowned by exceptional re- 
sults. 

C. Pietrangeli has compiled an accurate catalogue of 
the excavations which took place during the years 
1775 and 1780. He derives his information from sev- 
eral manuscripts of the time (especially the Diario di 
Roma and the Cracas) and publishes extensive pas- 
sages from these documents reporting the progress of 
the diggings and listing the various finds made. Sev- 
eral of the objects unearthed were acquired by G. B. 
Visconti for the Vatican, which, from a small museum 
gathered around the Cortile Ottagono, developed into 
one of the most outstanding collections in the world. 
Other antiquities were acquired by foreign dealers and 
found their way into England, France, Spain and other 
European countries. 

Among the discoveries made during the period un- 
der consideration are the Azara bust of Alexander, now 
in the Louvre, the Sauroktonos and the Tyche of An- 
tioch in the Vatican, the paintings of the Villa Negro- 
ni and some of the Domus Aurea, fragments of the 
Carmen Fratrum Arvalium, the Ustrinum Augusto- 
rum, etc. 

Pietrangeli’s study has historical interest and is use- 
ful in determining the exact date and provenience of 
a great number of monuments, some of which are in- 
correctly mentioned in museum catalogues. In a few 
cases the conditions in which statues were found are 
described, with comments on subsequent restorations. 
The book is provided with several indices: of dates, 
names, places, objects, Museums and collections, in- 
scriptions. There are also numerous illustrations from 
etchings and drawings, and photographs of some of 
the most important antiquities mentioned in the text. 


3RUNILDE SIsMONDO RipGway 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Tue Dynastic PorpHyry Tomss oF THE NorMAN 
Periop iN Sicity, by Josef Deér, translated by 
G. A. Gillhoff (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, no. 5). 
Pp. xviii + 188, figs. 220. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959. $8.00. 
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The four splendid porphyry tombs in the Cathedral 
of Palermo and the companion one in Monreale which 
hold four kings and one queen of Sicily form a unique 
group in the history of art. Although often discussed 
and admired, here for the first time they are studied 
with modern scientific care and adequately photo- 
graphed in minute detail. Not only is their material 
rich and rare and of especial significance, but the 
characteristic form is most unusual, a curving classical 
trough, unadorned except for moldings and resting on 
thick supports of lions or pilaster legs with claw feet. 
Prototypes, however, exist in antique porphyry troughs, 
one of which, later used as the tomb of Pope Clement 
XII, was regarded in the twelfth century as one of the 
mirabilia of Rome, where it stood for centuries in front 
of the Pantheon. This Professor Deér believes to have 
been the actual model for the tomb of Henry VI; he 
shows that at this period only Rome could have been 
the source for the porphyry. Most convincing also is 
his argument that the tomb of Frederick II was the 
sarcophagus mentioned in the Charter Donation of 
1145 as given by Roger II to Cefali, and which he in- 
tended for his own tomb. This and its companion were 
exchanged in 1215 for an estate by Frederick Ii and 
brought back to Palermo, where he used the richer 
one for himself, and the second which Roger had given 
“to glorify my name and the city of Cefali” for his 
father, Henry VI. 

The tomb of Frederick is by far the most interesting 
member of the series with its decorative lion supports 
which compare closely stylistically with the lions paint- 
ed on the ceiling of the Capella Palatina of ca. 1140-50 
with their curly manes and interlaced tails. The cover 
with its clipet which contain busts of the Christ, the 
Madonna, and the four evangelist symbols is an inter- 
esting mixture, the human figures and the angel de- 
riving from Byzantine types, the beasts from Sassanian 
textiles and Islamic models, while the placing of medal- 
lions on a cover goes back to early Christian times. 
For this the author cites the Theodore sarcophagus in 
Ravenna but misdates it in the seventh century. It was 
made in the fifth and reused by Archbishop Theodore, 
whose poorly-cut inscription disfigures the lid. Nor do 
lions appear on the Felix sarcophagus (p. 67). 

The Sicilian tombs were free standing and originally 
covered with canopies, again an unusual but royal at- 
tribute. Human masks and lion heads, two in porphyry, 
the rest in granite, the latter probably an early repair, 
appear on the lintels of the canopy of the tomb of 
Frederick II. With these the author compares two por- 
phyry masks at Dumbarton Oaks, even suggesting that 
they may be from that monument. Although like the 
Sicilian ones imitations of late antique heads, the masks 
now in Washington seem to me to show more differ- 
ences than similarities. 

The attribution of the Caylus trough now in the 
Louvre to the Sicilian workshop also is far from con- 
vincing, since the griffin heads differ in nearly every 
respect from the lions cited for comparison. Only the 
ends look mediaeval from the stylization of the wings 
and vine. Can they have been recut? The closest 
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parallel remains, however, the antique porphyry trough 
in the Villa Borghese in Rome. Copied also from an 
ancient monument there, the lions of Nektanebos I, 
today in the Vatican, the two porphyry lion heads in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection belong with the grif- 
fins of the Caylus trough but here also there is no 
cogent evidence, historical or stylistic, to connect them 
with Sicily. The identification of them as the supports 
of the royal throne is especially a finely spun hypothesis 
although lions have frequently adorned thrones from 
the days of Solomon down; the Chair of Maximianus 
comes to mind among many others. 

In spite of the over-enthusiasm of the author for his 
thesis, which makes Professor Deér attribute all porphy- 
ry objects to Sicily, the book remains a valuable one, 
basically right, I believe, in the chronology of the Si- 
cilian sarcophagi; that the tombs of Frederick II and 
Henry VI come first, during Roger’s lifetime; then, 
dating from the middle of the century, the one that was 
finally used for the latter king and which is of dif- 
ferent type from the others (a variation which he 
does not try to explain), a plain trough of thin slabs 
of porphyry with a gabled cover and which rests on 
marble supports of crouching figures; then comes the 
Tomb of William I in Monreale, asymmetrical and in- 
ferior to that of Henry VI, and finally the poorly-cut 
tomb used for Empress Constance which, pieced to- 
gether of fourteen sections of porphyry, would certain- 
ly seem to be the latest (the others are monoliths cut 
from column shafts). Since this bears in the gable the 
male crown, the camelaucum, worn only by the em- 
peror, Deér advances the suggestion that it may orig- 
inally have held the body of Henry VI, which would 
place it 1198. The careful analysis of the antique mod- 
els, the discussion of the ceremonial use of porphyry 
and its significance as an expression of Roger’s rivalry 
with Pope Innocent II, and finally the appendix on the 
crown emblems, are most interesting and cast a wel- 
come light on this classical Renaissance in Sicily 
which occurred a century before Frederick II. 


Marion LAWRENCE 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An ARCHEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY OF VENEZUELA, by 
José M. Cruxent and Irving Rouse. Two vols. 
Pp. xiv + 277, vii + 223 [+ 104], figs. 201, pls. 
104. Social Science Monographs VI, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, 1958, 1959. $1.00 each 
vol. 


These volumes summarize Venezuelan archaeology 
as of 1958 and develop detailed chronologies for the 
area, as viewed by Cruxent, who has personally in- 
vestigated more of Venezuela in search of archaeo- 
logical remains than anyone else, and by Rouse, his 
frequent collaborator in fieldwork, classification, and 
interpretation. They divide Venezuela into five arbi- 
trary geographical regions: the Islands, the Coast, the 
Mountains, the Llanos, and the Orinoco River. Each 
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of these regions is divided for convenience into smaller 
units called “areas.” For example, for the Coast Region 
they establish ten areas, named after the principal 
town in each, that are actually based on the concentra- 
tion of archaeological research at certain places rather 
than on any geographical or cultural distinctions. Fort 
each area they describe the archaeological cultures that 
have been found, according to the authors’ units of 
study, terming each a “style” (a complex of ceramic 
traits that has been isolated in a single type site and 
which recurs in a number of other sites; see Vol. 1, 
p. 2) or a “complex” (referring to non-ceramic sites 
and their array of associated traits; see Vol. 1, p. 3). 
Except for the early pre-ceramic sites, descriptions 
throughout are largely confined to pottery. Each style 
or complex is discussed by area, within the five geo- 
graphical regions, according to a uniform outline that 
includes the sites, where the style occurs, characteris- 
tics of paste, techniques of manufacture, vessel shape, 
decoration, associated artifacts, resemblances to other 
styles, and chronological position. From the non-cer- 
amic complexes to historic times, using twenty-five 
Carbon-14 determinations as a basis for absolute 
dates, they establish five arbitrary “periods,” running 
from prior to 5000 B.c. to the appearance of Europeans 
around a.p. 1500. These periods are based on a chronol- 
ogy of the ages of various styles and complexes rela- 
tive to each other (Vol. 1, pp. 4-8), as shown by 
stratigraphy, seriation, or a combination of both. 
Throughout the text all their material is assigned to 
periods I to V, even though the argument is not always 
supported by stratigraphic excavation or by seriation, 
but is rather based on the impressionistic reactions of 
the authors. 

Cruxent and Rouse, in developing their chronologi- 
cal charts, felt that the same style or complex did not 
occur very often in more than one area or at most in 
two adjacent areas; however, they did find that in a 
number of instances the styles of pottery from several 
areas were similar, though not identical. Thus they 
distinguished sets of similar and apparently related 
styles as “series.” Originally they used the familiar 
term “horizon” for this phenomenon, but rejected it 
because it had implications of contemporaneity and of 
the terms “horizon style” and “tradition” as used by 
Peruvianists and others, that they did not wish to 
make. 

The authors regard their major contribution to be 
the establishment of an areal dichotomy between west- 
ern and eastern Venezuela. They relate these dif- 
ferences in ceramic styles to different subsistence pat- 
terns based on manioc in the east and maize in the 
west; however, at times their own evidence does not 
substantiate this clear dichotomy and their arguments 
to prove absence or presence of maize or manioc are 
not yet fully verifiable, either in this region or in 
other tropical forest areas of South America. Both 
authors believe that their evidence indicates that paths 
of diffusion in Venezuela follow Osgood’s H-theory 
rather than Steward’s Circum-Caribbean hypothesis. 
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To the non-Americanist these volumes may appear 
overwhelmingly complex. For the specialist in South 
America and the Caribbean the large number of illus- 
trations, and especially the excellent collotype plates, 
will provide valuable comparative data. Unfortunately, 
the line drawings range from excellent maps, charts, 
and artifact drawings, to amateurish sketches with lit- 
tle regard for scale, neatness, arrangement, or detail. 
Thus the comparative value of many of the illustra- 
tions in Volume 2 is considerably reduced. 

The accumulation of all these data on Venezuelan 
archaeology in two volumes provides valuable com- 
parative material for the specialist in the New World 
cultures, and will stand for some time as the best sin- 
gle summary of the subject for Venezuela, even though 
individual portions of the report may not stand the 
test of forthcoming publications and future excavations 
in Venezuela and in nearby regions. 

CiiFrorp Evans 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Tue Hussarp Sire AND OTHER TrRI-WALL Struc- 
TURES IN New Mexico anp Cotorapo, by R. Gor- 
don Vivian. Pp. vii + 92, figs. 64. Archeological 
Research Series Number Five, National Park 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, 1959. $1.00. 


Dotted along a 120-mile line extending from the 
southwestern corner of Colorado down into the Chaco 
Canyon region of northwestern New Mexico are at 
least ten of the Southwest’s more unusual archaeologi- 
cal remains. These are the intriguing double- and 
triple-walled buildings of the Anasazi culture, long 
noted by archaeologists but virtually unreported upon 
before Vivian’s excellent monograph. Circular in out- 
line, with a central ceremonial chamber enclosed by 
two or three concentric walls radially partitioned into 
small rooms, these structures range from 22 to 143 feet 
in outside diameter and up to a possible 18 feet in 
height. 

Only two of the tri-wall ruins have been excavated 
completely, a third has been trenched, and a fourth 
has been mapped. Vivian, who was in charge of the 
bulk of the digging, first presents a detailed excavation 
report on the Hubbard Site, located in the Aztec Ruins 
National Monument of New Mexico. He stresses archi- 
tectural features and furnishes a comprehensive study 
of the pottery, thereby providing a systematic analy- 
sis of the tri-wall type site. An account of the tri-wall 
structure attached to the large Classic Chaco site of 
Pueblo del Arroyo in Chaco Canyon National Monu- 
ment adds depth to the concept of this architectural 
type. Partially cleared in 1926, the Chaco example was 
completely excavated under the author’s supervision 
in 1950 during the course of stabilization work. (A 
brief description of the earlier excavations is contained 
in Neil M. Judd’s 1959 report on Pueblo del Arroyo, 
published by the Smithsonian Institution while Viv- 
ian’s monograph was in press.) The documentary por- 
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tion of the work is concluded with two short chapters, 
each devoted to an incompletely explored tri-wall struc- 
ture, plus a summary of similar unexcavated ruins. 

Of particular interest to the general reader are Viv- 
ian’s discussion of the origin of these multi-walled 
Pueblo buildings and his speculations on their probable 
function. He concludes after examining comparable 
structures and possible outside influences (principally 
Mesoamerican) that they were an autochthonous de- 
velopment inspired in a relatively late period of intensi- 
fied architectural creativity. Regarding their function, 
Vivian submits the hypothesis that the multi-walled 
structures were lived in and used by a specialized 
priestly class. Although the author admits to a lack of 
conclusive evidence, he nevertheless presents a num- 
ber of cogent arguments in support of this significant 
theory. That an incipient theocracy did not develop 
into a full-fledged ruling class by the time of European 
contact was, according to Vivian, due to the still prob- 
lematical forces which are known to have disrupted the 
agricultural economy of large areas of the Southwest 
and which created widespread population shifts in 
the late thirteenth century. 

Both as a synthesis of data on an unusual type of 
structure and as a stimulating theoretical contribution, 
this report constitutes a welcome advance in our un- 
derstanding of America’s prehistory. 


Bryant BANNISTER 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ExcavaTIONS AT JAMESTOWN Co- 
LONIAL NaTIONAL HistoricaAL ParK AND JAMES- 


Town Nationat Historic Sire, Vireinia, by 
John L. Cotter. Pp. x + 299, figs. 29, pls. 92, 
tables 39. Archeological Research Series Number 
Four. National Park Service; U. S. Department 
of the Interior. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1958. $2.75 (paper cover). 


Results of all archaeological work are, in the best 
sense, contributions to our knowledge of history. As 
commonly conceived, however, archaeological inves- 
tigations in America have to do with those epochs 
which preceded written history, i.e., with prehistory 
properly so-called. But this is only part of the scope 
of our subject, for the investigation of the physical 
remains of cities, towns, villages, forts, houses and so 
forth whose careers are documented is quite as legiti- 
mate archaeology as the investigation of prehistoric 
sites, and its contributions equally useful. In recent 
years, and particularly in those parts of the world 
where European settlement has been of fairly recent 
occurrence, as in the Americas and in Negro Africa, 
the excavation of documented sites has come to be 
called “historical archaeology,” to distinguish it from 
the more usual form. John L. Cotter’s “Archeolog- 
ical Investigations at Jamestown” is of the historical 
variety. 
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Founded by Captain John Smith on May 13, 1607, 
as a beachhead of English occupation of the New 
World, Jamestown has become a basic part of the 
fabric of American history, whose importance can 
scarcely be overestimated. And as the scene of the 
first attempt to produce manufactured goods in Eng- 
lish-speaking America, it has given rise to some mis- 
conceptions, a notable example of which is the story 
that glass beads were made there for the Indians. It 
is well to have a thorough examination of the site in 
order to set at rest or to substantiate, as the case may 
be, stories of this sort. But more important by far is 
the information which Cotter and his colleagues have 
placed at our disposal with regard to the nature of 
the settlement of Jamestown, its accessory features 
such as burials, and the products in use during the 
period of its occupation. 

The book is a “summary of all recorded explora- 
tions in the ground at Jamestown to 1958,” and its 
objectives are: “(1) to arrange a comprehensive, syn- 
thesized record and interpretation of archeological 
findings so far accomplished at Jamestown; (2) to 
provide basic field data for further specialized re- 
search on architecture, arts, and crafts, and on the 
community and society of Jamestown at large; and 
(3) as a final objective, to summarize these data so 
as to indicate the way of life which was developing 
in Virginia during the 17th century.” It is thus a con- 
densation of a vast complex of field notes and studies, 
beginning with the explorations started in 1901 for 
the Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties, the work of the Civilian Conservation Program 
(1934-1941), and ending with the final excavations 
carried out by the National Park Service between 1954 
and 1956. The latter were linked with “Mission 66” 
of the same Service whose aim was to make historical 
and architectural studies of the site. There is, perhaps, 
no form of writing which is more demanding than 
that of summarizing and synthesizing the field notes 
of others; and while Cotter was on location for much 
of the time himself, he was still faced with a formid- 
able task which he has discharged with distinction. 
Two sections were contributed by others: one on the 
Ceramics from Jamestown by Edward B. Jelks, and 
Notes on an Indian Cranium from Jamestown by 
George K. Neumann; J. Paul Hudson contributed 
the bibliography. 

Covering as it does a very long series of investiga- 
tions, Cotter’s report is too comprehensive and too 
detailed to be given more than a general review. Six 
miles of trenching (since 1954) based on a 50-foot grid 
system laid bare 13 acres of the ancient settlement, 
making this probably the largest single excavation in 
America north of Mexico, and a big one by any stand- 
ard. In addition, underwater exploration was carried 
on offshore in an attempt to locate the site of James 
Fort; this was an interesting experiment in its own 
right, even if the site of the Fort remains unknown. 
The “Archeological Base Map” in the pocket of the 
book delineates accurately the streets, houses, ware- 
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houses, churches, cemeteries, bake ovens, lime and 
brick kilns and glasshouses of that part of the settle- 
ment which has so far been excavated, and this is 
supplemented by 29 figures, mostly line drawings of 
plans and of objects. Ninety-two plates illustrate the 
field work and augment the textual description of 
building foundations and of specimens. Sidney E. 
King made numerous conjectural drawings of various 
structures in Jamestown, such as the supposed “Gov- 
ernor’s House” (p. 78), based for the most part on 
research by Kocher, Hudson, Cotter, Jelks and Pow- 
ell, and these are included in the plates. This touch 
of the imaginative seems all to the good, for it en- 
ables us to visualize the former scene as nothing else 
could do. In the text, each structure is described in 
ample detail as to size, shape, orientation, type of 
bricks and brickwork used, special features (fire 
chambers, flues etc.) and associated artifacts; enough, 
it would seem, to permit a reasonably accurate recon- 
struction. There can be no doubt that, in future, the 
textbooks dealing with life in colonial Jamestown 
will have no excuse either for inaccuracy or for in- 
adequacy. 

Many scholars, however, will be attracted more to 
the descriptions and analyses of the artifacts than to 
those of the structures. Taken together, they consti- 
tute a good cross-section of the kinds of things which 
were in use in the English colonies during the first 
hundred years of their existence. Internal evidence 
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has enabled Cotter to reach some conclusions as to 
dates, and while there will probably be need for re- 
vision in some cases, these conclusions will provide 
other archaeologists working on colonial sites (includ- 
ing Indian sites of the colonial period) with an in- 
valuable yardstick. Indeed, some of the categories will 
have a still wider utility; for example, the English 
sgraffito sherds may eventually throw some light on 
the history of this ware in its homeland. 

It seems a pity that the book does not contain at 
least a brief summary of the history of Jamestown. 
Perhaps this was considered to be beyond the scope 
of an archaeological text. But this is historical archae- 
ology, and it does have a direct bearing on the situa- 
tion to know that the town was burned in 1608; that 
it was almost completely destroyed in 1676 (by Na- 
thaniel Bacon); that the State House and some other 
structures were burned in 1698 and that after the 
removal of the capital to Middle Plantations (now 
Williamsburg) in 1699, the town rapidly declined. We 
could have wished, too, that some of the plates were 
more clearly printed. But these are relatively small 
matters, far overshadowed by the significant contribu- 
tion the book makes to the rapidly growing body of 
literature on historical archaeology in North America. 

KenneETH Kipp 
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London, British Museum 61.4-25.46 (NC 716). 
Courtesy, Trustees of the British Museum 
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b. London, British Museum 61.4-25.45 (NC 717). 
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c. London, British Museum 61.4-25.45 (NC 717) 
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a-b. Berlin, Ehemals Staatliche Museen, F 1148 (NC 1370) 
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1. Atchana, level VII, after Woolley. 2. Platanos, “tholos” B, after Xanthudides. 3. Platanos, 
“tholos” B, after Xanthudides. 4. Soli-Pompeiopolis, after Bittel. 5. Soli-Pompeiopolis, 
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SCALE 
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1. Hagia Triada, annex to smaller tholos, after Evans. 2. Tell el Ajjul, tomb-group 1551, after Petrie. 
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Mycenae, shaft-grave VI, No. 906, Athens, National Museum. 
Athens, National Museum. 


Mycenae, shaft-grave VI, No. 904, 
3. Mycenae, shaft-grave VI, No. 927, Athens, National Museum. 
shaft-grave VI, No. 860, Athens, National Museum. 
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I. Daggers Cretan type. Crete: Messara: Platanos, Koumasa, Kalathiand; Trapeza; Mochlos; Palaikastro. 
Islands: Amorgos; Naxos; Levkas. Cyprus: Vounos-Bellapais 
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Ill. Type B swords. Mainland type: Mycenae; Dendra. 
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Rhodes; Ialysos Rhodes; Ascleipeion Cos; Thera. Asia: Izmir, Turkey; Atchana, Hatay; Ras Shamra, 
Syria; Tell el Ajjul, Palestine; Brak, Iraq, not shown on map 
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. Bronze plaque from Olynthos (Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynthos X, fig. 6, detail) 


Fic. 3. Mosaic from Olynthos (Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynthos V, pl. vi, detail) 


Fic. 2. Fresco in Casa del Menandro, Pompeii (courtesy Naples National Museum) 
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Fic. 6. Gold headdress (courtesy Trustees 
of British Museum, from Toynbee and 
Ward Perkins, BSR 18, pl. 1, 1, detail) 


Fic. 5. Horse’s frontlet from Tsymbalka 
(courtesy Hermitage Museum, Leningrad) 
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Fic. 2. Hacilar. Anthropomorphic vase, 
profile view 


Fic. 1. Hacilar. Anthropomorphic vase from level I, 
front view. Collection H. Kocabas, Istanbul 


Fic. 3. Beycesultan. Recording “half-timber” Fic. 4. Beycesultan. Provisional reconstruction 
construction in Middle Bronze Age palace of Middle Bronze Age palace 
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Fic. 7. Yesemek. Unfinished relief from quarry 


Fic. 5. Altintepe. Bronze horse-head 
decorating cheek-piece of horsebit 


Fic. 6. Yesemek. View of quarry 
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temple of Apollo 


Fic. 9. Klaros. Temple of Apollo from northwest 
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10. Sardis. Corinthian capital Fic. 11. Sardis. Torso of Athena 
with head of Athena found in Byzantine shops 
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Fic. 12. Sardis. Roman ivory 1c. 13. Sardis. Statue of a Roman, 
figure of Hypnos area of House of Bronzes 
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in House of Bronzes 


Fic. 15. Sardis. Lydian 
geometric sherd 


3. 16. Dardanos. View of tumulus during excavation 
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Fic. 17. Dardanos. Roof of tomb-chamber in tumulus 


Fic. 19. Dardanos. Gold wreaths from tumulus 
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Rome. Terme. Marble head from Nemi 


Fic. 4. Syracuse. Terracotta head 
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DEL CHIARO PLATE 3I 


Fic. 1. Marseilles, Musée Borély, no. 7538 Fic. 2. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, no. 7879 


Fic. 3. Florence, Museo Archeologico Fic. 4. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, no 
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Fic. 5. Kassel, no. T 545 


Fic. 6. Basel, Hotel Jura 
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1. Basic cross, angle brackets, and corner dots. 2a. Inner walls begun, square form. 2b. Round form. 
3. Tragliatella “Troia,” regularized. 4. Val Camonica folded spiral maze. 5. Pylos tablet, central area. 
6. Pylos, Cn1287 rev. 7. Pylos labyrinth, regularized. 8. Bryn Celli Ddu spiral, schematized (Knight, 
Cumaean Gates fig. 12). 9. Acropolis tile, central area. 10. Acropolis sima, K 108. 11. Acropolis laby- 
rinth, regularized. 12. Meshed combs, serpentine path. 13. CJL 4, tab. 38.1, central area. 14. Pompeian 
labyrinth, regularized. 15. Knossos labyrinth (Wroth, pl. 6.6). 16. False labyrinth (Wroth, pl. 5.13) 
17. Staggered cross “Caerdroia.” 18. “Double meander turn” (Meyer). 19. Ionic amphora (Bonn), Eilmann 
abb. 7. 20. 3-wall labyrinth and swastika 
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Book Reviews, continued 


Kenyon, Excavations at Jericho, Vol. 1: The Tombs Excavated in 1952-4 
(P. W. Lapp) 
Rorsuck, lonian Trade and Colonization (M. H. Jameson) 


Bérarp, L'Expansion et la colonisation grecaues jusqu'aux guerres médiques 


(C. Roebuck) . 
Martin, L’Agora 1 (L. T. Shoe) . 


Wiemsen, Die Léwenkopf{-Wasserspeier vom Dach des Zeustempels 
(O. Broneer) . 


Humann, Der Pergamonaltar, entdeckt, beschrieben, gezeichnet (M. Bieber) 


BrevereLp, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland Band 18. Altenburg 2 
(H. R. W. Smith) . 


BREITENSTEIN AND JOHANSEN, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Denmark fasc. 7, 
Copenhagen 7 (A. Cambitoglou) 
Trenvatt, Phylax Vases (F. F. Jones) 


Hiccins, Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum, Il (E. Jastrow) 

Méautis, Mythologie grecque (R. 1. Hicks) 

Simon, Die Geburt der Aphrodite (D. M. Brinkerhoff) 

Kraus, Hekate (M. Nilsson) .. 

Atti del Terzo Congresso Internazionale di Epigrafia 
(A. W. Van Buren) 

Crema, L’Architettura romana (F. E. Brown) 


Unsert, Die rémischen Donau-Kastelle Aislingen und Burghéfe (P. Salway) 
Isincs, Roman Glass from Dated Finds (E. B. Dusenbery) 
Greic, Odabrana Gréka i Rimska Plastika u Narodnom Muzeju u Beogradu 


AND Ro.ianp, antiques de la Seine-Maritime (D. K. Hill) 
Bouin, State and Currency in the Roman Empire to 300 A.D. (T. V. Buttrey) 
PrerRANcELI, Scavi ¢ scoperte di antichita sotto il pontificato di Pio VI 
(B. S. Ridgway) 
Detr, The Dynastic Porphyry Tombs of the Norman Period in Sicily 
Cruxent AND Rouse, An deihialeaice) Chronology of Venezuela (C, Evans) 
Vivian, The Hubbard Site and Other Tri-Wall Structures in New Mexico 
and Colorado (B. Bannister) ... 


Correr, Archeological Excavations at Jamestown Colonial National Historical 
Park and Jamestown National Historic Site, Virginia (K. E. Kidd) 
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THE AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN 
EGYPT — FELLOWSHIPS 


The American Research Center in Egypt announces two fellowships of 
$5,000 each for study in Egypt during 1961-1962, one in Egyptology and one 
in Islamic studies. These fellowships are available to American citizens who 
have a doctor’s degree or who have completed the academic requirements for 
such a degree and are working on their theses. Preference is given to applicants 
interested in art and archaeology of the ancient or mediaeval periods, though 
those pursuing studies in history or philology will not necessarily be excluded. 
Persons who wish to do research in Late Classical or Early Christian subjects 
will also be considered, provided such research is primarily related to Egypt. 
Applications may be secured from Mrs. Elizabeth: Riefstahl, Executive Secre- 
tary, South Essex, Massachusetts, and should be returned to her before Febru- 
ary 1, 1961. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR 


The American Numismatic Society again offers ten grants-in-aid of $500 
apiece for study at its tenth Seminar in Numismatics, June 13 through August 
19, 1961. These grants will be available to students of high competence who 
will have completed at least one year’s graduate study in classics, archaeology, 
history, economics, art history, oriental languages, or some other humanistic 
field, or to junior university or college instructors with a degree in one of these 
fields. 

The program will include discussions conducted by visiting specialists, prep- 
aration of a paper on a topic of the student’s selection, and actual contact with 
the coinages related to that topic. Subjects such as the following will be treated: 
the evidential value of coin hoards and excavation coins, coins and the early 
history of Greek city states, constitutional, social and ccligious policies as re- 
flected in Roman coinage, Byzantine art history from coins, migration and 
imitation of mediaeval coin types. 

This offer is restricted to students or junior instructors at universities in the 
United States and Canada. Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, New 
York 32, New York, and completed applications must be filed by March 1, 1961. 
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